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Swinnerton-Dyer speeds plan 


by Ngaio Crequer 

The Swinnerton-Dyer committee on 
academic reorganization at London 
University has speeded up .its 
timetable after a dispute which 
threatened its existence and has 
seriously damaged its credibility. 

The committee, which was orifij- 
nally asked to produce a final 
report by the end of the year, has 
agreed to work as quickly as pas- 
si.. Ic and w.li p.oD&bly proouce 
moro than one paper, WAh final 
recommend a.-! on s in iSeptenucr. 

The committee is to begin a 
series of interviews next month 
with principals and senior staff 
from the colleges, and will start 
to examine detailed proposals for 
changes. , 

Sir Peter Swinnerton-Dyer, the 
committee chairman, will also 
address academic staff at London 
University on Mnrch S to answer 
questions about an Interim report. 
Many academics think tho commit- 
tee Is being far too gloomy about 
London's future financial situation. 
The London AUT is seriously 
examining a staff paper which 
- challenges the figures put forward 
by Swlunerion-Dyer and claims he 
has painted too gloomy a picture. 

Experts probe 
low literacy 
levels 

4 ‘ by Olga Wojtas 

Scottish Correspondent 
Glasgow UniveO0ty has set up an 
inter faculty committee to investi- 
gate an apparent decline in stan- 
dards of student literacy. 

Heading the committee is Dr 
Philip Hoosbauni, reader in English 
literature. His department became 

rinctpal to authorize the estab- 
shraent of the committee. . 

*' We're collecting evidence -fromi 
exam scripts and other' materials 
to see if we do in fact have a prob- 
lem ", .said Dr Hobsbaum. •' But we 
have enough .impressionistic evi- 
deqee to make us feel unhappy 
onodgh to start Investigating." 

Dr Hdbpbaiim .qdded.lt was pos- 
sible ^rhat -work done in schools did 
not bear; enough .relation to <wfaat 
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London University is still feeling 
from a row last week in which Lora 
Annan, the vice-chancellor, told the 
committee to report by July because 
the financial situation had deterio- 
rated so rapidly. 

Sir Peter hastily reconvened as 
many committee members as he 
could muster and wrote a letter 
which observers understood to be 
one of resignation, although Sir 
Peter denies this. Lord Annan 
cleared up the misunderstanding by 
giving the committee carte blanche 
to do what It Dkes, -when it likes, 
although he still said he would pre- 
fer it to report by the summer. 

Many heads of school welcomed 
the interim report but now feel they 
could be left to take further mea- 
sures on thoir own, without help 
from the committee. Since the row, 
at least three heads of school have 
snld privately that they wished the 
committee had ceased to be. 

Sir Peter said: "Inevitably Lord 
Annan has had to ask himself, as 
wo have asked ourselves, whether 
the committee serves a useful pur- 
pose and whether there is a risk 
that it can turn out to be a 
mechanism for delay. 

14 It ia absolutely clear to me that 
every economy is going to be 


needed In the next twelve months. 
Anyone who says this Is wrong is 
just being obstructive. 

•« We will report as soon as possi- 
ble, we do not have a deadline. I 
think we have a reasonable measure 
of credibility. It is not so much 
whether we have credibility but 
whether the arguments in our report 
are credible," he said. 

The committee could still make 
recommendations on closures or 
mergers but could only do so if 
there were strong reasons for it. 

The paper presented by staff to 
the AUT argued that there were 
discrepancies and inconsistencies in 
the Swinnerton-Dyer interim report. 
The report said income would fall 
by 15 per cent if overseas students 
were charged full economic fees and 
their number only dropped by half. 
But the IS per cent referred to 
overseas fees kept at their present 
levels of about half the economic 
rate, and a fall of half the number 
of overseas students, it argued. 

The staff said the committee 
appears to have over-estimated the 
nropordon of Treasury grant lost 
by withdrawal of its subsidy for 
overseas studonts, because it has 
excluded part-time students from 
their calculations. 


College merger among f 
options at Hatfield j 


by Paul Flather and 
David Jobbins 

The full merger of Hatfield Poly- 
technic and tho Hertfordshire Col- 
lege of Higher Education and the 
loss of 40 polytechnic teaching posts 
are among a series of options now 
being examined by Hertfordshire 
education officers. 

The options, listed in a discussion 
document prepared by the poly- 
technic director Sir Norman Lindci:, 
are certain to be vigorously 
opposed by polytechnic lecturers. 
Sir Norman prepared the docu- 
ment after being told to find sav- 
ings totalling £1.5m preferably in 
the next financial year. 

The options are described as a 
long-term, county-wide strategy for 
higher education. They include : the 
closure of one site, possibly the 
management centre at Birklands 
saving £70,000 ; axing all 15 manage- 
ment teaching posts saving £200,000 ; 
cutting 40 posts half by compulsory 
means : increasing student intake ; 
rationalizing courses between the 
polytechnic and the college ; and 
a full-scale merger. 

Sir Norman has had no formal 
talks with Hertfordshire College, 
which has set up ag-lnternal review 
to try and find ravings totalling 
£300,000. One obvious problem is 
the college is 10 miles from Hat- 
field and there is no public trans- 
port. 

Sir Norman said : " Merger is a 
suggestion to show tho full range 
of options that might be considered 
to save money. The rest of tho 
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Laura Wlndle, lead sjnger of the band “Those Virginian Moun- 
performing last week in the final of the annual 
Qf U ?w^ OC ii »“****' Jb* -whose members are students 

Co|!«Wi 'liOndoni and the Medway College of 
.Design, came first' in, the contest; organized by the National Union 
of Students and the Musicians Union, and win two days use of 
a recording studio to make records and tapes; 
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options ore aimed at producing a 
staff-student ratio of 10 to 1 at 
Hatfield." 

Mr Paul Turner, branch secre- 
tary of the National Association of 
Teachers in Further and Higher 
Education, warned Hint rnimmlMW- 
^flrtfrtSUSnmg were pound to lead 
to strong opposition. Naif ho have 
| no view on a possible merger. 

The document ia being examined 

Middle-age 
crisis hits 
science study 

The large numbers of mlddle-ngod 
so.entlsts in university chemistry, 
physics had geology departments Is 
the subject of an Investigation by a 
University •Grants Committee teem 
which is expected to report within 
the next few weeks. 


by education officers, and a U* 
report with Hatfield will be 
pared tn go before the editath. 
committee on March 23. The guil* : 
ity has made special represemititn 
to the Department of Educatlnul 
Science to look again at tbdr aU» 
cation shortfall of about £L7m. . - <. 

Natfhe national officials nlid - 
their concern over North Baa L» 
don Polytechnic’s handling- tki 
throat of 41 compulsory tern do 
cies with the Advisors, Cowullaiioe j 
and Arbitration Service at In L* ' f 
don headquarters this week. .• 
The union objected to th ttj 
tho polytechnic was apparoty 
lying on notification unto ik 
■Employment Protection Act and 
last year in relation to 62 rete 
dancies which It says were nett! 
by an agreement to use vohuw 
means. 

The polytechnic this week km^i 
to resolve the issue by atodtet 
letter of clarification to teu 
nationally and- to the Secretary «f 
State for Employment, 4lr Jin 
Prior, Intended to up-date IzstyetA 
formal notification, which. vunptf 
withdrawn when the sgreutteau 
voluntary means was reached. . 

Natfhe officials locally fed 
4s still room for manoeuvre owu 
thrent. Already 38 ' voljutiuj » 
dun dancies under a preraitwte 
tlrement compensation iptmm 
been achieved, and Natfhe W 
more staff will apply [ Bt • 

1 scheme. ‘ ' 

Preston Polytechnic fs/M 
i by 39, including 15 teachini tte 
i as well as dropping, six 
: lug courses from next year upn 
of savings totalling -J^g 
. demanded by Lencafhlr* edwt" 
f authority. * .. 

• Preston managed to a wagjg 

■ exTraYunds - worth ELZoipWwigh 
I raised by claiming 90 per ctej 
: fees of students. .Thref.pwing 
be lost In part-time teaching «« 
l is particularly badly Mb'. 


The research by the UGC’s phy- 
sical . sciences subcommittee is 
attempting to highlight -ways in 
wfcdch new young scientists -under 
the age of 35 can be brought into 
departments where there is now a 
high ptfSportlon of ewrfj aged 
between 35 to, SO. 

One .sub-committee member said I lecturer 
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ments oyer the next 15 to 20 years 
unless some remedial action can lie 
y; the UGC and universities. 
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Savage grant cuts could force 
universities into class system 


by Ngaio Crequer 
Universities will have to 1 bb 
divided into first, second, and third 
class with those in the bottom class 
unable to afford postgraduate and 
reaearch work if the Government 
insists on further savage cuts in the 
recurrent grant. 

The University Grants Committee 
has warned the Government that if 
more cuts are mada a radical 
reshaping of the university system 
would thon become inevitable. 
Instead of all universities boing 
treated approximately equally, only 
a smell number would still be able 
to afford to offer a full range of 
subjects st undergraduate, post- 
graduate, and research levels. 

The others would either have to 
offer a restricted range of subjects, 
or concentrate on undergraduate 
teaching as liberal arts colleges. 
This warning from the UGC ia part 
of a fierce secret battle being waged 
by the committee in Whitehall to 
stave off further cuts. 

In May the University Grants 
Committee will tell universities 
what their grant allocations will be 
for next year and what plans they 
have for the years up to 2984. 
This will include student targets 
for 1983-84 divided Into science, 
arts ttnd medicine and will tell a 
minority of universities -which sub- 
jects soouM.be developed or con- 
tained. Other. universities will be 
given similar guidance later in the 
year when the UGC has collected 
wore information. 

The UGC is currently carrying out 
an exercise, .nrlnei-oallv through its 
discover 

- — r . ............... strengths 

and weaknesses. ‘ It Is being inccoas- 


is now threatened by rapid reduc- 
tions in resources of such a magnl- 






tude that the committee's legitimate 
role and duty to offer guidance to 
universities based on its acquired 


wm 


Dr Edward Parkes : letter to 
universities 

allies could expect to cover the 
whole range of science because of 
greeter cost. Some staff will have 
to do their research in neighbour- 
ing institutions because there will 
not be funds to provide " well found 
laboratories" for all. 

At the end of last year Dr 
~Jward Parkes, chairman of the 
UGC told universities that " the 


Professors want fewer students 


by Robin Mclde 
Science Correspondent 

Engineering professors. are set to call 
tor a major reduction in numbers 
ot engineering students studying at 
universities. At its annual assembly 
tniS month, the englneeirng profes- 
sors CQtlf Amnrn I. 


me engineeirng protes- 
tors conference is expected to pass 
a resolution calling for a 25 per 
cent reduction in future, numbers 
tL. en ? nder| ng -stu dents, al drop- 
J» r «eflt figure of about 
IWjQfl, to- 7,500. .- 

f 1 *?™. which is being recom-. 
mended by the committee of the 
conference. U'lvlnv nut fn«-«uaril tn 


HZe 1 proposed oy tne national 
•«i» ere F c * 0H engineering' edtica- 
upa and training, can be introduced. . 


Professor Robert Smith, chairman 
of the conference, said that if 
present student numbers were kept 
at the university for a further year, 
the present £270m annual cost of 
engineering education would be 
raised by a further £80m. " In . the 

« resent economic climate, there is 
i tie chance of getting that money ”, 
he added. 

. Instead, it is proposed that the 
etlgineeFTfre student- -population 
Should be kept at present levels but 
would remain at university for an 
extra year. This would reduce 
available places by 25 per cent, 
cutting additional, costs of four-year 
degrees to about £l0m. . 

The engineering professors' plan, 
which follows discussions between 
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Consortium plan 
in Tory booklet 

Eroposais for regional consortia to 
run higher, education -in the public 
sector ate contained In a new book- 
let to bo published by the Conserva- 
tive Party Central Office. ; . 

The authors of the boolclet ere 
Mr' Malcolm Thornton MP< (Con. 
Liverpool, Garston) and Dr -George 
Broun, director of North East 
London Polytechnic. It may bo pub 


Three months 
grace for 

Huddersfield 


by Paul Flather 


knowledgo of the system as a whole 
now assumes a new importance ". 

The UGC has told the Treasury 
that orderly development, or con- 
traction, would be possible if thore 
were cuts of about 2 per cent per 
annum. But anything beyond that, 
if it wero cumulative, would bo 
disastrous. 

The problem Is that the Govern- 
ment has said many times that it 
will bo even-handed in Ua treat- 
ment of the universities end tho 
public sector. If the universities did 
not change direction the niter rtativo 
would be to make large numbers of 
staff redundant. This would cost a 
great deal of money end it is un- 
likely that the Government would 
make special funds available. There 
would also be legal tangles because 
many staff have tenure. 

A further alternative would be 
to let universities go bankrupt but 
this would create even more prob- 
lems and would probably be politi- 
cally unacceptable. 

Any proposal to reshape the 
system is bound to lead to con- 
stitutional wrangles. The UGC 
officially only offers guidance to 
universities although as the holder 
of the purso-strings, that guidance 
is usually taken. 

But universities would be very 
suspicious of oven the slightest 
attempt to impose any control on 
the subjects they teach and the kind 
of research they undertake and 
would battle to the end to preserve 


them and the University Grants 
Committee and the Department of 
Education and Science, Is being pro- 
posed because of their enthusiastic 
endorsement of the four-year degree 
plan. ' 

Professor Smith said he was de- 
lighted about the proposal included 
In the national conference report. 
"The engineering professors are 
Convinced that four-year courses will 
become the norm for young people 
planning careers as professional 
engineers." However, he criticized 
the report for fudging “the very 


reel problems to be faced by the 
DBS. UGC and individual universi- 
ties In moving to four-year engineer- 
ing course*" although he believed 
they*’ could' be' overcome 'by . dftrt- 
certed action. 


Jess because the data ore tlJ-fbunided 
dr, the baseline fans changed Is alone 
; for concern ", said . the 

The three-month deadline allows 
the Department of Education . and 
Science to Jnterverw ii it wants. Ibis 
Was one ; rpason why the CNAA 
stepped back front withdrawing 
approval nf. the polytechnic imme- 
diately, , 

- Ail reports compiled by external 
examiners bn courses ere to go to 



blcs, and provide an appraisal of 
its current budget, or the Council 
for National Academic Awards will 
withdraw approval for all courses 
at tho institution. 

In a strongly worded lottor sent 
to the polytechnic rector. Mr 
Kenneth Durrands, the CNAA said 
that a review visit last January only 
served to increase and underline Its 
concern over academic standards 
which arc at risk at the institution. 

"Serious mistrust, disunity, back- 
biting, and bids to extend political 

S ower within tho polytechnic well 
eyond the terms laid down ... in 
the articles of government . . . are 
no basis for tne maintenance of 
academic standards and constitute a 
wholly Inappropriate environment 
for the education of students ", it 
said. 

.The CNAA revealed that ft 
cam a within a whisker of immedi- 
ately withdrawing approval for 
Huddersfield. It Is the toughest 
comment on an Institution's work 
-the CNAA has made. Teesside Poly- 
technic at the height of Its 
troubles ia 1978-79 was given two 
years to put things right. 

A current budget appraisal 
covering staffing, equipment, 
resoaren, student supervision, sup- 
port facilities and academic plans 
must be received- by June t so that 
action can be taken by the CNAA 
before next year's students com- 
plete applications to Huddersfield. 
' Reaction at the polytechnic 
varied from dismay and anger to 
surprise and puzzlement at the 
severity of the wording. A spokes- 
man said the matters raised .would 
be investigated In depth and' a res- 
ponse mane within the time limit. 
An extraordinary meeting of the 


March 11, by which, time Mr Dur- 
rands shoufea be back in Hudders- 
field after six weeks of consultancy 
work, in Brazil. Students and mem- 
bers of die National Association of 
Teachers in Higher and 1 Further 
Education were meeting this week 
to discuss the letter, ■ 

For the first time the CNAA has 
openly focused on relations be 
tween Huddersfield and Kirk lees, 
the maintaining author! 


some years In spite of recent 
attempts to improve them. 

Rows over the funding of a 
special -Course for Iranian students 
Which Cost Kfrklees £78,000 and 
over finatifclpl. Irregularities alleged 
in an audit report last year have 
shown up the strains of the past. 

"The governors ere not united 
behind the rector end academic 
board", said the CNNA. ''The main- 
taining authority is not keeping a 
primer detachment from the gov- 
erning ' body aa required by the 
spirit of the articles of govern- 
ment. , : 

" The. simple factor of time spent 
in debate end argumepti often fruit- 


George Steiner discusses 
the passive and derivative 
nature of America's 
M museum culture ”, 12 


Newcastle planning 
Charlotte Bnrry visits 
Newcastle's Centre for 
Urban Studies, the only 
S SRC-designated research 
centre outside London, 7 


Chomsky and Cambodia 
Noam Chomsky replies to 
Steven Lukes's criticism 
of his attitude to recent 
events in Indochina, 13 


Social Justice 
D. D. Raphael review 
Bruce Ackerman’s new 
book on social justice in 
the liberal state, the most 
important work in 
political theory since 
Rawls’s Theory of 
Justice, 1<1 


Australian freedom 
Patrick O’Brien argues 
that academic freedom 
in Australia is being 
eroded by the managers 
of the “ knowledge 
industry ”, 11 


Biology books 
Animal suffering, the 
destruction of the 
countryside, and the 
mystery of fnigration are 
among the subjects of 
new books in biology, 


Overseas news 
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Students split over 
union financing 


Unit calls for common curriculum 


■ by Patricia Santinelli «. — — ..... a , uaa BsjMjaJ.* 

y . recognized currency are not adapt- relevance and experience 

£• • A major initiative to create the a bi 6i no ,- are they relevant to the One way to solve the 

rlHOl VW^lYlll framework for a common curricu- aspirations and needs of half the of certification and reenoni25^i 

S i IJIfii lum to bridge the gap between age group.” vocational preparation wmU*l- 

m O different types of vocational pre- The rest of the provision is through the introduction 

. .. . . ... paration and improve its status is flexible but it lacks national co- profiles which would sllnl*2? : 

should reduce its activities below be j n g urgently demanded in n ordination and public recognition, sters to transfer and 

what they are now. Students want to p urt ber Education Unit report tins Therefore what is needed is a common system of PK..W 1 ' 

ce has split maintain our activities. They do week . famMy of related schemes. The rennrf . “ 

ional Union not want tnerp cut. The report, Vocational Prepara - present provision, whether col* , . “J 861 , coIIm* , 

middle on The LA, however, want to t - l0n> WHS originally intended as a lege based pre-employment courses, enr i nn 0 CO n 0 Jfn t r [* °. f P rc %ij 
Is through a limit subscription increases to the response t0 the Government docu- Youth Opportunities Programmes or the FE Mamininn? n Vu CO i Urs, ‘ *4' 

union sub- same rate as the Income oflndl- menc A BeUer Stan t0 Wor king Unified Vocational Preparation In ***\ 


in this country. Courses which have selling, guidance and 


by Paul Flather 


A philosophical difference has split 
the executive of the National Union 
□f Students down the middle on 
plans to raise extra funds through a 
new system of student union sub- 
scriptions. 

The split over how the NUS will 
meet an expected shortfall of 


should reduce its activities below 


meui an muih-icu iiiuuiau , - — — — — — neeus nut ua aeuuiaLc nuuiiiioua- w a i sn -p-; 

£50,000 or 5 per cent of its income jjgjjf X®Ynri^B rulM * tUdC initiative. rion leads to inequality of oppor- when assess ma® vo?np ^ 8 

next year reflects the growing rift un * on financing ules. While vocational preparation tunity and hampers transfer. employment 'iAones" 8 pMpk **1 

on the executive between the Left A motion submitted for the NUS should be available to all young The FEU stresses that the main ‘Mf a coordinate!* 
a iiion/'H m.a» nnH iho Nnrinnn conference reflecting this view sug- nonn \ B St ic nropntlu nooHpH fnr I »„n 1 ni*nn. .afiiin ar-n .■ i ™ 


Alliance (LA) and the National conference reflecting 


0 , ^°”/ er fu 1C , e .^^nnn^hnr/foYl people, it is urgently needed for aims'of vocational "preparation are vocation^lTr^^^Al 

Organisation of Labour Students gests that the £50,000 shortfall can j ess academic youngsters, represent- to- give youngsters basic skills and n nd succeed then rh* J* 0O H 

(NQLS), which until 1977 formed ,n J *° per canTof 16 to b-year-olds ^hem assess their potential and %&,' ‘“‘ToluX * HSfi 

part of the LA. , telenhones and ^0 0M «vlnM who are not be n B served by madi- develop their understanding of the industry as weUVcEfS- 

The differences will surface more ?* ’b? four fo tIonal acadei ? ,c and v0catlonal working and social environment, schools should preSr^ffidte' 

dramatically at the NUS notional H ^ductng N staff by four, to c0UrseSt says the report For ^ aims t0 be fulfilled an for the demand 

conference in Blackpool when rival . * „ Vn „ ... It states: “ There is a myth about agreed check list of basic skills best way forward . may' \U i n » 

motions on subscriptions will bo ™ Aaronwiica. ^soia . inu can- |be flexibility, comprehensiveness should be included, as well as an operation and in mutual duck ‘ 
Eefi e Ain'S Ms J ”X P ”v P 'Vow' T^S'nS and openne« * 16 .o 19 -ducati.n integrate -PPro.ch toward, coup- mont and spppor,- „» JR j 

the incumbent president, will be ti ,e y -P a y-” Tl he N US has to take 


— . . i 1 |I K JU Ligl V«all 1 . V| All AM *i/ J VHk 

on day to day running costs such wbo are not being served by tradl- 
as telephones, and £30,000 savings t j on£d academic and vocational 
65 , 'S| UC,n * St3 ^ ^ ^ our ’ t0 courses, says the report, 

Mr Aaronovitch sald: "You can- . Tt 


help them assess their potential 


motions on subscriptions will be Aeronovitai i saia \. you can thfl flexibility, comprehensiveness 

placed before delegates, and the J ud jlf pi knJ°II!urh mane! and openness o$ 16 to 19 educarion 

Left Alliance’s David Aaronnvitch, NUS policy by bow much money £ 

the incumbent president, will be t,,e y Pay- The NUS has to take 
opposed by Helen Connor of NOLS ^count of -a 1 the problems faced 

fir the presidency. by^ individual student unions, he J^COIlOllllCS 

The split has put the Left AMI- Tbe real dilemma faced by the ^ 

once and two Conscrvotlve executive NlUS has hccn brought shacp i v tat0 * 011(1^110^1112 
mcmbeis in ono caniu, and NOLS f , Scotland. Subscription VHttaUgVHUg 
and rhe ultra-left Socialist Worker 


said. 

The real dilemma faced by the 


onco and two conservative executive N.ytg bas been brought sharply into 
mcmbeis in ono canip, and NOLS f ocus in Scotland, Subscription 
end rhe ultra-left Socialist Worker ra|es that are to0 hIgh wlu 


freedom ’ 


JU rne imn.-ii.-Li aouui.ii ra|es that are to0 h , gh wU | n jm y 

Student Association end Socialist encourago imions t0 disaffiliate tTCGflOITl 

Students Alliance In the other. from th “ NUS| but lf they are l0o At UtUVIU 

NOLS ivant new subscriptions low, services are lost. In Scotland The political restraint which allows 

rates at a level sufficient to main- the NUS fc losing £90,000 income 8 tate-funded universities complete 


tain all existing NUS sendees— this year because of five dis- academ l c freedom has been aban- 


Four jobs are threatened by the Left affiliated universities. doned in favour of economic ex- 

wHi/c*" 8 panS ‘ in n y i ,h s Meanwhile another wrangle over pediency, Professor John West, vice- 

NDLS argues, will member student how , muc | 1 VAT the NUS has to chancellor of Bradford University 
".S. “ ,5 h0 ^ JM; pay J* still unresolved. Although has warned. 

_ *? nui ?° comimtment to thur tbe NUS is pay i ng 15 per cent .VAT Professor West said in a reDort 


national union. 

Ms Helen Connor, current NUS 
treasurer, said : “ I don’t think NUS 


the NUS is paying 15 per cent .VAT Professor West said in a report 
on half its income (about £60,000) to Bradford's court that the inter- 
it will be able to reclaim some of national reputation of British uni- 
this money. versifies with their own. ethos and 


■ i- ■ - 1 • 

!«f 

l-o 


treasurer, satil : I don’t think NUS this money. versifies with their own ethos and 

specialisms had* been possible 

because each was an autonomous 

Teaching centre aids maths -rvis 

of political restraint. “I fear that 

A new centre for teacher services, tical mathematics which have been the political -restraint has been 
which is intended to boost mathe* sold to local authorities over the thrown away in the winds of econo- 


which is intended to boost mathe- 


matics teaching throughout Britain, past few years. In. collaboration with mi c expediency.". 


has been set un at Crenfield Insti 
tute of Technology. 


the Open University, Dr Burghes 
has also, been responsible for pro- 


'He referred to warnings by the 


tute of Technology. has also been responsible for pro- University Grants Committee that ing every way to economize! our 

The centre, which is to receive local aspirations may not form a aspirations will no doubt hove to 

£30,000 a year from the. institute for workid ou ^ senribie overall picture and that be sacrificed in the name of the 

. the next three vodcs. h expected » ,wpi “' r ?'^ ontf Sn rB S Ml i?^, Ba ^® university systems as a .whole. 

^ become self-fitiahclna and iwill ^ a, Spon^oWd by a : new unportance to, the UGC.rolo Neverifaelass. in all our counsels the 




sensibte overall picture., and that be sacri 
rapicv, reductions In resoUi*ces gave universi 
a hew importance to the UGC.rolo Neverlhi 
of guiding universities. . • importai 

Professor West said 1 : “ This warn- his or I 
ing by the UGC of . the need to sacri- be* over 
flee local aspiration* for the uni- "good 


■uch as tpicroelectrqtiics and micro 
computing teaching*. ’ . 


at Cranfield or these- organized by M a sting In the tail the warning duals w i 
the- institute at , regional training 1 that if. the UGC did not- wield the „ 
Centres. 1‘Moit mathematics tea-. " orunins krufe** * then ’.-nhlitical . * Ue sa 


Centres. “Most mathematic! tea-, I ” pruqln 


then '•political 


working and social environment, schools should prepltte.'thXwh* 
For these aims to be fulfilled an for the demand this mil cr^TlV 
agreed check list of basic skills best way forward , may \fo fo «. 
should be included, as well as an operation and in mutual darak 1 
integrated approach towards coun- ment and support *! says tin fjtt |* 

Part-timers’ i 
strike threat 
averted 

by David Jobbins 

A threatened strike by pnttk / 
lecturers has been averted bjik . 
minute deal between unioflWo . 
and the Inner London . Bdicaia ' 
Authority. , 

ILEA has agreed to lift bite , 
on recruitment of part-time. K* •• 
rera who might qualify for lueda I 
lecturer status when the umf t 
phase of the national agrwat** ^ 
implemented on Septomher L F 

But staff who have accrued ten j 
hours bringing them'ibofi iklj'; 

D. Id » WC: .acriHcm, jer^cen. 

ing every way to economize: our December 4 la,t *J5 ! 

aspirations wiW no dhubt have to allowed to presume 1 mat tur 
be sacrificed in the name of the qualify as HSSociatBleclurefja" 
university system* as a- .whole, new academic y 0ar - ■ . - 

Never ifaele'se, in all our counsels the . . inMived. * r 

importance of the individual and A , nd , th ® “f . 0 , ',;, L 

his or her contribution will never National Association of . 
be* overshadowed! by the so-called Further and Higher Bducatum * 
'* good of rhe systkn ", for the the Association for Adult snfll P g 
system is the creation of the indlvl- tinuina Education, are bound f r 
duals within it.” deal not to take up their mH4 | 

, • He said that tlio university had . jleA has always 



Dr John West : sacrificing ideals. 


university system* as a- .whole. 
Nevertheless, in all our counsels the 

- n -r — -- -, r , .... ... ... t • ... importance* of the individual and 

year. 1 It Will provide short courses He said he hoped local education ' Professor West said 1 : This warn- his or her contribution will never 
on the practical aspects of ptathe- authonties would support • the ing by the UGC oE. the need to sacri- be* overshadowed) by the so-called 
matics teaching a* well ns a con* centre’s efforts by increasing num- flee local aspiration* for the uni- "good of the system" for the 
sultaney service in Specialist area* bers- of •teachers attending courses versity system as a whole contained system is the creation of the indivi- 


within it.” 

said that the university had 


to short course, .,,, V.c- which ^ HS?- | .he'd, g be « ZSZZSA'SS* SSSL”* 






Principals plump for traditional provision 

° n Continuing edu-. the discussion document's assertion tined to frustrate the best inten- 

ajavsatf us of ,h8 discussi<m ■ K 

js&ste 


Examination 
proposals fail 


agreement on PUf^dnw* / 

'• A number of mal°^ 
round off the 
heightened P art ' tl ® e ^-, e 5^Si 
when it was reached 
were being negotiate 
level this week. 




mid-career refresher courses 
versifies and colleges. . 
trie association questions 1 


l-w :ir2 lv * l -“ T v i ntion ^ urtiver ; Swat's:* 

mum- sity education, it is not true* of reiuirb sweeping changes In .both 
tnos ocolleg » whose j ri m ary focus attitudes and conditions of service. 


Recent Government proposals on 

for part-time courses. It points out examinations for 16 to 18-year-olds - A , fh utt h only ^ 
that a J4S-week academic year will fail to meet the deeds of a sub- * T - iJffiS 8 12 ; AACE ' 
rebulrb' sweeping changes lh.both ' «*ntial .Proportion of the age London p V 5 , , the 
attitudes and conditions of service, group, the* National Union of Tea- : actually. ..achlevea. 

•It welcomes- tli e setting up of an ch ?rs sajd in a policy document majority for ty* 
information exchange for. employees published this week. - ■ **_ v r-lajgt Wpdnesd&y. 'jbo'a t_o , : 


place about proceddr«.VW; ^ 


teraher. 


.• uie current; recession, , j-;- j. -o[ ; non-ad vho cal further red 

. * ^The political and social icon- Sri Mitf^ ’United Kingdoirt has 1 
•enuencBs should ; be ebrefutiy *; sensitivity to local heens, It i 
.weighed In advance of. anv dedsiqn* .* Tho' .association also 01 



Academy appealsfpr funds 

^ha Royal iScottlsh . Academy of been iusod to finaiico study by stu- 
?• l * )r , nma ", as ■ raised dents, of; exceptional merle: who 
£30,000 In the six months since* it, would otherwise have he oil u nob 10 
launched its, appeal for funds to to attond courses. . 

Support promising students and to : ■ ..»• * 1 ‘ ; , . . 

continue , .tel; stage musical and; , AWMfo.,hfiJlaj, chainxwp .of the 
dramatic . event*. . ’ *■ ... boai*d qf governors and a truriee of 

The. Read emy is ono of four Royal " W £ ^atiHed 

schools in Britnirt,' and die only one at ,hfe res P 0nse so for from* mem- 
lb have received no* support in • the her*- of the public, and; from indus- 
past'frdm local authorities and little try nnd 'copixnercG, although we' are 
front' private sources. .. by qo means relaxing -our efforts to 

No tarfiet ' has been but nn the : , bui,d d P ! the EUn d ■ so that sufficient 
a pn«l fund knd the nedemy hop., . S r S- 

SSSSp* 


questions : _ A ■ further , priority. I* additi6nal levej one worth roughly the equlVa- 
1 to . make finance for staff • development 'and font of half an A level. 

EJnanclng, training, the association says. Local , ".The : proposed r level examina- 
; the bur- autiiority • financial . regulations , ttoi{ ignores the needs , of a. sub- 
p ■ current should r also; be streamlined and afontial proportion 1 . Of young people 
sems da*- standardized tti make them relevant, who, while not aspiring tq A level 
, ‘ .. ’. -.. , . ■ -- j. : t*- .' coupes, . ore never t.hejess ;capabfe 

.V ; 1 North Africa Study ment . rimilf icantly abo^T). leyels^ 


fAviiiAJ ' • * tha .Nut said. :** . 

group torraed . . ft : add e dt h at -Although anj I 

a* ■ V I .1 examination : could be a'i 

A new Association forii<irio -.on- . a b i...^ 


m a trustee at xne magoreo _ wortn Arncui the NUT &ald that the 1 target &q\ 

> are gratified Studies Assoriauon was . foiTned defined in -the eohsulta’tfoe Sap 
ar from mem- ,asC mon ^, t0 rup rimferehces; erid 1 was far too jjarfow.'; ? r 

ld from Indus- p ; omD ! e ^ b t 3} ldea3 ,. ™ ; ■' “ It is ill Judged and qdpcatlohar 

7 Indus- a h. area neglected By the. English- 1 undesirable to nradflterniinp;a' 


tcelveid no support in the bar* of the public and; from indus- S^tei ^ Ste^gh-' 

° ni ,inJe : E? Bnd f n^wce, although wefore sneaking world d b«aSo ‘ /of' ‘ Its t grou^^h^farifpFSl^? 

ate sources. by no mean* relaxing our efforts to French colonial legacy. 1 . * . of performance attained it 

et-'has been put on the wlmo p i l il^££ n ^ 50 jlXi su ^ c,en * Professor Ernest Gellner of the external examinations or to 
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AUT leaders were split over pay offer 


by David Jobbins 

University lecturers' leaders were 
split over the 18-month two-stage 
offer which they aro now to' recom- 
mend to their members. 

A significant minority favoured 
waiting to see what was offered to 
the civil servants and lecturers in 
the public sector. But most mem- 
bers of the executive of the Asso- 
ciation of University Teachers 
agreed that further pressure on the 
university employers and the 
Government would not lead to any 
Improvement, and felt that agree- 
ment was necessary before the 
recurrent grant — expected in April 
or May — was announced. 

In the end, the executive agreed 
to recommend the offer, reached 
last Friday, to a special council 
which meets on March 14. * 

"It is only on the basis that we 
have pushed the furthest we can in 
negotiations, and on that ‘basis 
alone, that we are making this 
recommendation ”, 1 general secre- 
tary Mr Lsurie Sapper said. 

"We do not think it Is just or 
equitable but we are constricted by 
the limits set by Government, who 
refused to raise the cash limit for 


universities to meet any pay settle- 
ment above 6 per cent. 

The offer to 47,000 lecturers, lib- 
rarians. administrators and other 
academic-related staff would add 
10.4 per cent to the salary bill over 
the life of the agreement. 

The offer involves a flat 7 per 
cent backdated to October 1, 1980, 
a further 3 per cent from March 1, 
and a change in settlement date to 
April, with the next award payable 
in 1982. 

An extra £100 for staff at the top 
of the lecturer scale, with conse- 
quent adjustments at the bottom of 
the senior lecturer scale, is also 
payable from March 1, and included 
In calculating the 3 per cent rise. 

The cost in a full year is cal- 
culated as 6.9 per cant, only just 
outside the cash limit allowance. 
The Government .has made clear it 
would not allow for more than 9 
per cent against the 10.4 per cent 
actual cost, and the real battle dur- 
ing the negotiations was to try to 
pursuade the employers to take the 
risk of carrying the extra cost. In 
the event 1.4 per cent was as far 


The extra boost for some 
lecturers is Intended to compensate 
them for lack of promotion pros- 
pects, and to recognize that it is the 
normal career maximum and a 
point of comparison outside tho 
profession. 

The Committee of Vice-Chancd- 
lors and Principals deplored the 
deterioration in academics 1 position 
in the comparability stakes but 
emphasized the constraints of 
Government policy. 

Part of the deal is a joint study 
of relativities to comparable pro- 
fessions, and it is understood that 
this may be completed in time for 
representations before the 1982*83 
recurrent grant is fixed. 

A 17-month deal offered to 33,000 
university manual workers will in- 
troduce a new minimum wage of 


£60 a week from April compared 
with the old minimum of £54.75. 
This increase too would be in two 
stages, with some of the rise back- 
dated to November. 

"Tbe offer Is the best we are 
going to get without some form of 
industrial action, but this still leaves 
relative and absolute poverty among 
the university manual workers,* 1 sec- 
retary of the trade union side of the 
universities' non-teaching staff 
negotiating machinery, Mr Rodney 
Bickers laffe said. 

The new agreements, if accepted, 
would mean that 33,000 manual 
workers, 20,000 technicians, and 
47,000 on academic scales would 
share an April 1 settlement date, 
with only the clerical and secretarial 
staff remaining out of line with a 
July 1 date. 


as they would go. and the question 
of trading off jobs was not raised 
in the calku. 



Pre-deal 

Oct 1680 

March 1981 

Lecturer 

Minimum 

5,605 

5,860 

6.066 

Penultimate point 

11.168 

11,047 

12,305 

Maximum 

11,675 

12.385 

12.880 

Senior Lecturer 

Minimum 

11.165 

11.047 

- 12,305 

2nd point 

11,675 

12,365 

12.850 

3rd point 

11.070 

12,808 

13,192 

Maximum 

13,660 

14.050 

16,408 

Professorial average 

18.765 

17.939 

10,477 


Hundreds face expulsion over fees 


by Ngalo Crequer 

Hundreds of overseas students in 
Britain are faced with suspension 
or expulsion for not paying fees. 

At Hull University a letter was 
tent to 140 students who (had not 
paid any tuition fees for the cur- 
rent session, most of them from 
overseas, to say they were ex- 
cluded from attendance at all classes 
and from use of the library, and 
should return their student identity 
cards, 

It continued: “if your entry to 
this country was dependent on your 
following a course of study, then 
that conaition is no longer satisfied 
and this will -have to oe reported 
to the immigration authorities in 
response to any queries they may 
make." This was the third letter 
students had been sent concerning 
non-payment of fees. 

.Within one and « half days 
1100,000 of the £220,000 owing had 
Been collected and other students 
were Interviewed and asked for pay- 
ment or to arrange payment. 

The university then recognized 
me alarm caused by its letter and 

Aberdeen asks 
for volunteers 

\y Olga Wojtas 
Scottish Correspondent 

^bardeen University stands to incur 
a deficit of between £ltn end £l;5m 
session, its principal, Sir 
Noble, has revealed. 

Sjf.mser has warned that In 
‘‘“king savings tbe university must 
Improve oh the " ha pharard eff ects " , 


sent a further letter saying that 
suspension would not in fact take 
effect until March 6, giving time to 
pay. This week Senate was expected 
to hear a student submission that 
students should not be penalised 
for non-payment. 

At Openshawe Technical College 
in Manchester about 40 students, 
mainly front Iran and Iraq, received 
letters saying they would be ex- 
cluded from college for non- 
payment of fees and reported to 
the Home Office. 

Many students have had prob- 
lems getting money because 0 ! the 
Iran-Irsql war. Other students have 
had currency problems. The col- 
lege is reportedly concerned that 
lf they do not ensure that students 
pay their fees the college will be 
liable through the district auditor. 

At Sunderland Polytechnic, about 
40 overseas students were originally 
suspended and the students union 
went into occupation of the pre- 
mises. Members of the National 
Association of Teachers in Further 
and Higher Education broadly sup- 
ported the student alms and said 
they would not “police" students. 


A letter wns then sent to stoff 
to say that if iocturers refused to 
carry out tha suspensions they 
would be disciplined. This was 
taken up by Natthe, who protested 
at this letter and subsequently it 
was made clear that heads of de- 
partment would bo personally res- 
ponsible for dealing with any situa- 
tion. 

There have also been some exclu- 
sions of studonts a Tecs side Poly- 
technic and other Institution* have 
been anxiously watching the situ- 
ation. 

The registrars of London univer- 
sities are known to be considering 
putting up overseas student fees 
by 10 per cent more than the new 
minimum recommended by the Uni- 
versity Grants Committee. 

Last Tuesday students at Uni- 
versity College, London, went into 
occupation to protest against the 
new minimum fees. Students at tbe 
London School of Economics agreed 
to call a 48 hour occupation to pro- 
test against proposed overseas fees 
which are likely to be above tbe 
minimum. Other unions have also 
been considering taking similar 
action. 


The new general secretary of the 
British Association of Social 
Workers Is Mr John Cypher. Mr 
Cypher,' who is a former lecturer 
in social work, has been acting 
meneral secretary of the associa- 
tion since January. . 


National body divides principals 


; Produced by simply relying bn nst- 
r*L3gteage and has urged staff 
r jwr 55 to consider early retire* 

. meat. 

' si 11 • 4 tenement to * staff, Sir 
■ said: ” Perhaps not every 

‘ of the leeching staff' oter 

.. »*• aware that early retirement 
involve serious financial 
-• wT v,nt M e ' If we cait voluntarily 
• this rate of retirement we 

JuiLlP tetmetbing to improve the 
i.UlSz? n ?! resources within the 

- The court has been Tec. 
J^mended - to allocate a stipet^ 

. fund not now required 

(Ej„ original purpose to facilitate 

. "W. retirements,” 

- f T Dm the University 
1 . Coninalttae warning Aber- 

'■‘.KS-K £**5** reduction 1 of. 

‘ ^ ? °K 6 P er «nt next 
5$ 0n .“Sb it clear that the con- 

; rSfacod had 

* Vowect worse than 
25 sevareV the hypotheses 
baie J c ! 1 ^rdMh's planning had 

OTsi? 

L tibSjte "Aw had tq save £300,000 
F 8?^ 6,5 V r “"I ° v<r 
» riliiM ?! £n r W years has ; now been 

I 


by John O'Leary 

College principals have reacted 
cautiously to .plana for direct 
funding of their Institutions. 
Their two associations, meeting 
within a week of esch other, were 
both divided on the merits of the 
proposals, emanating from tha De- 
partment of Education and Science, 
and r resisted tbe temptation to pass 
an ea rly Judgm ent. 

TKe” Association of Principals of 
Colleges, tbe majority of whose 480 
members would not be included in 
arrangements for a national body, 
has set up a working group to look 
Into the implications of the DRS 
proposals. Particular concern was 
expressed-. at the fdnual general 
meeting* of APC on the fate of 
advanced : work outside the new 
system, as well as on arrangements 
for non-advanced courses. 

The Standing -Conference of Prln* 
1 dpals and Directors of Colleges and 
i Institutes in Higher Education gave 


guarded support this week to 
national funding but wanted reassur- 
ance on a number of points. 

•Mr Neil Merritt, chairman of the 
Standing Conference, said in his- 
annual report ‘ that the lack of 
response to questions about local 
authorities' motivation in higher 
education led to the speculation that 
their interest was in naked power, 
not its responsible exercise. 

"Of late, they have behaved like 
a horse owner confronted by an 
R5PCA officer asking why the horse 
is weak at tbe knees, under- 
nourished and in fear”, he said. 
"But, unlike most In such a predica- 
ment who would rush for the straw 
and bran, our .-Owner, the jUe.aj, 
simply belabour •*. the .' * fact . Aft 
Government should challenge tifoir 
right to continue to be responsible 
for tbe stable and continue to under- 
nourish and maltreat the horse. 
Their claim Is really less than con- 
vincing." . 

The conference, agreed U>‘ express 


Interest in the proposal* while 
being concerned to secure a com 
tinning relationship with local 
eu f borides. Members recognized 
the advantages of reducing inter- 
ference from keaus and of the 
venter autonomy . which would 
now to governing bodies’ a* a 
result, but) they were concerned 
about arrangements for noi* 


advanced courses in those colleges 
under the new body as well es for 
advanced -work outside them. They 


as wadi es 


New director named for turbulent RCA 


The Royal College of Art has 
appointed a new rector, at a critical 
time Jit tho life of the 144-year- old 


institution* currently, riddled with 
dissension and deeply divided: over 
its future : development. 

Professor Liouel March, Wjw r 
Of design fo the Faeu ty of Tedmo* 
logy of the Open University, form- 
ally takes over io September from 
the ■ (present rector, £«««** 
Richard Guyatt, who is retiring jo 
concentrate OT . design consults ofcy 
work. .• , 

But Profoeror -March, strained 
architect and dfoiP«:*P«Wirt, 
begin to take over the reins Inform-, 
illy during the summer., atfd .hfo 

first task will be to respond^* 
highly cr^cal $epprt fort. 


year by a Deportment of Education 
and Science <DES) visiting commit- 

Among tho report's . criticism* 
.were: ;• * 

• lack of links with industry and 
other comparable Institution! . 

• Aftrtow research programme for 
a post-graduate college 

• wed for. profasafontd marketing 
approach ■■■' 

• jack of tight* 'financial controls 
and .phoning structure, . . 

■ , ;The college has written back ex- 



■Iso expressed deep concern at the 
assumptions for Worsening partici- 
pation rates, which they- said were 
inherent In the RES proposals, 
•Some principals fo both associa- 
tions Would rather reform college^ 
relationships with focal authorities 
tfoaji Ureejo - their ties. Mr Eric 
Robitwon. ■ principal of Bradford 
College has said that the local 
authorities should stop interfering 
in tiio management of colleges but 
that he Could not support * change 
in the system like that proposed. 


Tha college is divided over plane 
to, Introduce changes In tha existing 
curricula and In producing a new 
overall planning strategy. Last week 
student 'representatives resigned 
from tho academic board when these 
discussions were held under the 
Item of " reserved business 1 * on the 


Professor March will also face a 
wrangle over plans to,, introduce 
short courses next year. 5uff. are 
discussing • plans' to . ruii design 
management courses which will 
bring in much needed revenue. But 
there )• little apace for them. 


his met Dr -Rhodes Boysop. under 
secretary for higher education, for 
further, discussions. . *- , 


there )• little apace for them. 

. - A. major £6tn-£8m building project 
for a new rite at Queens Gate, to 
house tit* departments of film add 
television, graphic arts, end photo- 
graphy, Is aifop still under 4 focu*sion, 


Decision 
soon on 
army plan 

by Patricia Santinelli 

The Manpower Services Commis- 
sion is being asked to make an 
early decision on an expensive 
military training -programme for 
young unemployed men. 

Proposals drawn up by the 
Department of Employment would 
involve training 1,000 men under 
the Youth Opportunities Programme 
at a cost of £2m, twice the amount 
of the existing provision. 

The MSC which would have to 
fund the extra costs of the scheme 
which would include uniforms and 
billeting, out of its current budget, 
is unlikely to favour the proposals. 
Its implementation would risk 
changing the nature of YOP com- 
pletely end might necessitate on 
amendment to regulations. 

Earlier reports of such a plan 
aroused a storm of protest from 
MPs atid the education and youth 
service. Only lost week this led 
to a split in the leadership of the 
youth movement when Mr John 
Lee MP, chairmen of the National 
Youth Bureau, and Mr John Watson 
MP, president of tho British Youth 
Council, joined fellow Tory MPs in 
urging the Government to go ahead 
and dovolop such proposals, 

Mr Neil Kinnock, Opposition 
spokesmen on education and an 
implacable opponent of the plan, 
asked Mr Jim Prior, Secretary of 
State for Employment -to give details 
and costs of the proposals. . 

* The real sign ificanco of the 
proposals is not just their expen- 
sive nature ", ho said. 11 If they are 
allowed to go through it will not 
be long before we have legions end 
battalions of young people who have 
been pressurized into this direction. 
What it amount* to is a completely 
unacceptable way of disguising 
youth unemployment *\ 

• A plan to send 500,000 school 
leavers away from home for a year 
to alleviate youth unemployment 
is to be suggested to the Govern- 
ment and the Manpower Services 
Commission, it Involves trebling the 
sloe of the present Youth Oppor- 
tunities Programme to take tn vir- 
tually ell leavers, not just the un- 
employed. 

The scheme follows a London 
School of Economics study ordered 
by its director, Professor Ratf 
Dahrendorf. It proposes that all 
leavers be offered a year of com- 
munity service or work experience, 
or a combination of tbe -two, pre- 
ferably in urea* away from their 
homes. 

Criminology unit 
faces pruning 

Plans to prunB Whitehall's largest 
research team by nearly half have 
been attacked by the Social Re- 
search Association. 

.The Home Office Research Unit, 
which studies crime costa Elm a 
year to run and awards an addi- 
tional £500,000 In grants to outside 
researchers. 

The proposed cut, which is under 
review, would involve melting 20 
of the 50 researchers redundant 
with future researchers recruited 
on short-term 'contracts without 
tenure. 

•An internal review has recom- 
mended that the Home Office hand 
over sponsorship of criminology 
research to the Social Science Re- 
search Gotindl. (But it is unlikely 
th.at men a move would get extra 
Funding, 1 

The Social Research Association 
represents snore than 600 social 
researchers in universities and col- 
leges as well as central and local 

g overnment In a loiter to Homo 
ecreunr, Mr William Whltelnw, 
U said It was gravely concerned by 
the. threat to the unit. ■ , - 

"Over tiio .years the Horae Office 
Research Uult has been a source of 
well-executed research which has 
significantly advanced our under- 
standing of crime and ways of deal- 
ing with it. The proposals threaten 
to end, or. redtico : significantly, such 
a contribution to thO future", it 
■aid. - 

The letter added that if policy 
relevant research Is to be carried 
out end used, a large and permanent 
staff of SQdnl researchers Is needed 
In Government departments. M Ad 
hoc arrangement* which rely on the 
part-time- services of . staff in higher 
education will. not suffice V* it said. 
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Russian staff demand decision I Councils’ leader warmi ^ r i h 7 American 


News 


by Ngnio Crequer 
University Teachers of Russian 
Studies nave asked the University 
Grama Committee to end its silence 
and announce the final decisions 
made on rationalization. 

Since the UGC finished its scries 
of interviews with vice-chanccl- 
lor* and senior staff towards the 


roundly attacked by the Association trated and universities have been 
of U Uni vorshy Teachers, the British unable to make long-term 


U.h^ritie. Plans. Ironically, admissions are 
and the British National Associa- holding up. or have even tmproved 
lion for Soviet and East European at those places most under threat. 


non for 
Studies. 


loss of local controls i 

A leading local authority official democratic or locally 
warned the Association of Colleges The new body would wES 
for Further and Higher Education ficult choices for staff j?' 


Sa isfa 

, G r,.T»!.“ fflaS 1 ™ that F thdr r SWISS' 5SB> 


TV courses get tycoon’s cash 


Tho UGC dropped one recommen- oraaniMtion olans to dis- administered by un unrepresentative 

dation, concerning Dundee, but ^ffJSTSSSSlUi ?onfe°reS£ committee i similar to a water uutlt- 
made it dear that universities f“ s ? mnnr h. BNASEES ority if Government p uns for a 


naff towards the made it clear tnat universities i„ L(mdon nex t month. BNASEES ority if Government plans lor a tar iht'tm 

end of last year it has steadfastly which refused to make any cutbacks has B i so been considering whether national body went ahead. f lub Tli ie committee J 

refused to answer any inquiries would suffer Financial penalties in Bnd j,ow to take the matter further. Mr John Stevenson, Secretary of bo fighting with the im* 

about its final recommendations. the allocation of recurrent grants. jj j a U n d erstodd that the UGC is the Association of County Councils, 

•The Atkinson committee, set up The UGC is believed to have made* deliberately keeping Its counsel told the annual general meeting of 

bv the UGC, said in March, 1980, up its mind about most of the unt n it sends out its letter on ACFHE that local government hod 

that Russian studies should be original recommendations, and is recurrent grant allocations in May not only admitted the need for 

phased out ar seven universities, understood to be standing firm on because decisions on Russian studies clearer national planning In lughor 

there should bo no further expan- the major proposal to phase out the will be minor compared to other education, but actively pressed for 

sion and vacant staff places should subject in seven institutions changes which will then be spelt it over 10 years, 

be unfilled at a further six, depart- although this is unlikely now to out, it would prefer that Russian 11 Government has talked while 

ments should be transferred to mean that staff will be asked to studies were seen in the more bypassing us. And now it Is 

neighbouring institutions at nnnthcr move to other universities. general context of rationalization, planning a typically Engjisl^ status 

five, and the subject should be (But although a firm decision was which would put the issue in per- move. Presumably, it will involve 

strengthened at two more places, widely expected in January, the apective, From their point of view, a non-representative committee 

The report was severely criti- UGC refuses to go public and this to make a move now would be appointed at the will of the 

dzed by many universities and has left staff unhappy und frus- counter-productive. Secretary of State and run by civil 

: - — — servants with regional offices," ho 

Diplomats race Ballot over sickness plan 

Im» nnuifl Tnhhin« he naid for bv a subset-lotion more centralized and certainly not 


is the Association of County Councils, Grants Committee over fnctS/ 
el told the annual general meeting of funds, without tlutf 

>n ACFHE that local government had the Council of Local ba!: 


mini cnoicas tor staff*. ' 
nt advanced and 3 - 
levels, as well as for ft 
leges with Insufficient 
work to qualify f or the 
club Tlie committP* 


HUM, r 

tofc l 


strengthened at two more places, widely expected in January, the spective, From their point of view, 
.The report was severely criti- UGC refuses to go public and this to make a move now would be 
dzed by many universities and has left staff unhappy und frus- counter-productive. 

Diplomats race Ballot over sickness plan 

4-f\ CQ17A by David Jobbins be paid for by a subscription 

IU 3dVC a new ballot Is to be held on a increase of an initial tax deductible 

• • plan to offer university lecturers O-l P er c ® n j s B , y tfHS 

tnopp TTIl^Cinn better protection For their pensions recommended by A UT leaders 
illiSaiUIl if thc y rollro early on grounds of because the benefits, particularly 
* ill health. for younger lecturers, far out- 

hy Robin McKie Last summer's vote, which washed the cost. • 

Science Correspondent showed members of the Association , Delays have already arisen 


be paid for by a subscription 


A new ballot Is to be held on a increase of an initial tax deductible 
plan to offer university lecturers 0*1 P er c ^ n j sa ^%_ ai V* y VHB 
better protection for their pensions recommended by AUT leaders 
if they retire early on grounds of because the benefits, particularly 
in kantth for younger lecturers, far out- 


tnc council of Local Ta? 
Authorities. «*. 

Barriers between advaned,' 
lion-advanced further 
would become thicker indS 
local links would be siMpneJb.- 
samc way as happened rift- 
former colleges of- advanced ic 
liology. •* “, 

. Mr Stevensd'n said a itcoadk, 
issue remained the- «« fc 1 
further education norttautl 
of diminishing reswnta.TL.k. 
to be a close exanlnaflen if A 
method of financing itnduaw 
there were attractions fa , 
system of grants and lws, 


ill health. 

Last summer's vote, which 
showed members of the Association 


for younger lecturers, far out- 
which weighed the cost. 


Delays 


already 


Urgent diplomatic mova 9 were ink- of University Teachers 30-1 in ^ i, 

ing place this week in a bid to pre- favour of the scheme, has been “e rule changes, and it was not 

vent the United States from with- deemed unsatisfactory because the until January this year that agree- 

drawine fi-nm a mninr intnrimtinnni maforitv represented onlv a ment in principle was reached with 


drawing from a mnjor International majority 
space mission, a move which could quarter 
jeopardise future collaborative ven- the Ur 
turns funded by America and Scheme. 


turns funded by America and 
Europe. 

The decision by the United 
States a to cancel its part in the 


financing of the International Solar the scheme cannot Be introduced 
Polar Mission, which includes plans this year, according to the AUT. 
to carry experiments provided by The plan is that lecturers with 
Imperial College and Birmingham at least five years' service would 
University, was made because of have their pensions calculated as 


majority represented only a m e°t m principle was reached witd 
quarter of lecturers belonging to the representatives of the umver- 
tliu Universities Superannuation s * t y authorities. 

Scheme. The Inland Revenue will have to 

This delay, and the need to refer vet the rule changes before the 
the necessary rula changes to the whole plan can be put to a vote of 
Inland Revenue, may mean that members of the pensions 


Inspectorate ‘can only advise'! 

Her Majesty’s Inspectorate relies The Inspectors dld^hdijof' 
more on subjective professional answering • two quettbai: if 
judgment than objective stan- range of work is 'being prig 
dards in carrying out its role, Ms ana is it good enough to nudai 
Sheila Browne, chief inspector of demands as an when the; on! 
HMI told the conference. To play a fuller corrective ziIib^ • 

Ms Browne said the role of HMI HMI would requite far ■[. 
had not changed over the years specialists, she said. t. 
although It style probably had. The HMI did ban It 1 5, 
We are the eyes and ears— no " nothing fell below the I*',*;; 
more — of the Secretary of State for said, without being drttraaaj- 
Education. We have no indepen- definition of “the line", aii; ; 


from Clive Cookson 

WASHINGTON 

Walter Annenberg, publishing 
tycoon and former American 
ambassador to Britain, is giving the 
Corporation for Public Broadcasting 
(CPB) $150m over IS years to sup- 
port the production of higher edu- 
cation courses. The programmes to 
be broadcast at first mainly on radio 
and television and later dissemin- 
ated by new telecommunications 
technology will be offered for aca- 
demic credit by existing collages 
and universities. 

Early last year, when Mr Annen- 
berg first indicated his intention to 
donate educational funds to CPB, he 
was talking of creating a “national 
university of the air", somewhat 
like Britain's Open University but 
aimed primarily at <the 18-21 age 
group which, he said, was being 
priced out of traditional residential 
colleges and universities. 

But the agreement announced in 
Washington last week botween CPB 
and the Annenborg School of Com- 
munications, the ambassador's edu- 
cational foundation based at tho 
University of Pennsylvania, differs 
markedly from Mr Annenberg's 
early ideas. The project that has 


Terrorist tactics lead to 
return of Gadaffi gift 

Georgetown University In Washing- be strengthened by " breaking an 
ton has returned to tlie government association with a government that 



of Libya a $600,000 gift it accepted 
four years ago to endow a profes- 
sorship at its centre for contem- 
porary Arab studies. 

The Rev Timothy Healy, presi- 
dent of the well-known Jesuit insti- 


stands for the moral opposite of the 
peace and justice the centre was 
founded to advance 
Since its foundation in 1975, the 
centre has received a total of $3.5m 
from seven other Arab governments, 
including $lm from Kuwait last Sep- 
tember, and it has run into harsh 


tution, personally handed over to rritidlm from sZe Jewish groups 
the Libyan embassy i cheque for f or allegedly being anti-Israel. How- 
$641,721 which includes interest ever in 1978 the university did give 

back a $50,000 donation from Iraq, 


Georgetown had sornt on the dona- 
tion. He said: “ Libya's continued 
accent on violence as a normal 


ever in 1978 the university did give 


without explanation. 

Officials from the centre had con- 


method of intematiunui policy and sjstcntly defended the Libyan <h>na- 
itc arn *ui n « o. «o». emphasizing that the Gaddafi 


its growing support of terrorism as 
a tool of government has mude it 
Impossible for Gcorqatnwn Univer- 
sity to feel comfortable in havlns 
its name assoclatad with the Libyan 
Government." 

The gift lias caused Georgetown 
great embarrassment ever since it 
was announced in 1977 as a $750,000 
donation to bo paid in Instalments 
I — the final $150,000 was to have 


regime never tried to exert the 
slightest influence over the way it 
was spent. After the decision of 
their president and trustees to 
return the money, they wero not 
prepared to moke any public com- 
ment. 

But the American Jewish Com- 
mittee (AJC) did not hide its 
delight. Handing back the money 
" confirms our faith in tho integrity 


— the final $15^,000 was to have " confirms our faith In tho integrity 
boon given this year. Father Healy of Georgetown and its president 
is known to have become fed up on AJC official said. 


Inland Revenue, may mean that *11 members of the pensions 
the scheme cannot be introduced scheme. 

this year, according to the AUT. The possibility of Including iec- 
The plan is that lecturers with turers With less than five years' 
at least five years' service would service has been dropped because 


.c,u.ny emerged is the preduc, .( aOTSSWE rhe Anne°nber 8 
• force chaired by William project. It will decide what pro- 


Mr Anncnburg wants to open up learning opportunities. 

A new unit will be set up within gramme of this sort would probably 
the Corporation for Public Broad- cost $500,000 to $ln> to produce. 


with constantly huvioa to defend his 
university's relationship with a gov- 
ernment which, according to a state 


Georgetown will now use its own 
funds to support the professorship 
In Arab culture which tho Libyans 


eminent wnicn, Becoming to a suue ] n Arab culture wlllclt tile Ll&yuns 
department report this month, lias wanted to pay for. It will still be 
arranged for 11 opponoms of its known as the Umar al-Mulchtar 


dent function ”, she said. involved a measure' or taovj. 

But she confessed there was no but not by some predntA;: 
way 112 HMI inspectors could standard. -i 

monitor every specialism colleges Ms Browhe made no cooMir- 
now had to provide. This was why the implications any pnr ids' 


McGill, former president of 
Columbia University, 

This panel included representa- 
tives of tho Annenberg School and 


Dr McGill said “ weaker colleges " 
might regard t|ic project’s pro- 


leader Muammar Gaddafi to be 
assassinated abroad, and has sup- 
ported subversive movement* in 45 


grammes to support, with the help grammes worthy of academic credit countries, 


of an advisory committee to assess without addition. “Stronger" insti- 
the “academic integrity" of each tutions would want to supplement 
proposal submitted. A governing them with their own faculty or 
council, with representatives from tutors. Although each college or 


Fathor Hoaly said the Centre for 
contemporary Arab studies would 


chair, named after a Libyan 
nationalist who fought against the 
Italians early this century. And 
Professor Hisham Sharabi, a Pales- 
Union-born historian, will continue 
to occupy It. 



adopting a " Robin Hood " strategy 
in which popular adult education 


, . C^e/ C» T — . * «ome ways less ambitious than had including colleges ai 

Local authorities should consider attack it as every opportunity," the same- time - loci! -wlW' seemed likely last year. Mr Annen- ; 

' Hood ” strategy In a time of public spending cuts should provide funds WJg 1 berg's funding, $10m a year over co "J l >Ination of them, 

adult education adult education is the least popular these courses, and 15 year , It no j generous hut .. One leading conter 


University, was made because of haw their pensions calculated as this would have required a medical their role was traditionally one of body controlling 

recent severe cuts in the budget of if they had worked until the examination for new entrants, providing help and advice and not higher education 1 

the United State’s National Aoro- normal retiring age of 65. It would which has not so far been required, essentially corrective. the role played by 

nautics and Space Administration. — - 1 - ■ — 

These were imposed by the Office * - — — - • 

of Monagement and Budget In the 
preparation of President Reagan's 
federal budget. 

As a result, NASA decided to can- 
cel construction of its spacecraft, 
one of two which would be involved 
In the mission to fly probes over 
the polar regions of the sun. . 

Much of the solar observing 
equipment was to have been carried 
by . the American spacecraft and 
the threat to withdraw from the 
mission would mean that Europe 
would have to go it alone with 
its own ;£ 68 th probe, scheduled > for 
launch in J.9R3 by the Spaco Shuttle. 

‘ „ %, r P * "P* Hedgecock oF Imperial 
• c °Mege. . a principal investigator 
and chief United Kingdom scientist 
involved with pie mission, said that 
.even without .American 1 patiiclpa- 


mes or cne Annen oerg ocnooi ana council* with representatives from tutors. Although each college or 

the heads of the Public Broad- CPB, and the Annenborg School of university that offered an Annen- 

casting System (PBS), America’s Communications, will have the final berg programme would be respon- 

publlc television network, National say- «*ble for examining or testing its 

Public Radio (NPR), tho corres- Unlike the BBC’s Open University 2?"^ ^£2fiL?°!!S2 


&££SflS5s Universities select presidents 

slble for examining or testing its j wtJ fading universities reached business executive with long In* 


ponding radio network, and the JSrjroJect W ? viM mSSUjS 

CPB, the agency that channels JLV Si of ^ Sn^MtionHnlltht states to prepare statewide exams 
federal fund, to PBS and NPR. JftEBJf K&rt 


slty ownstudenuDr McGill thought 

wifi t ! iero W* ™ a „ tend ® a , c y> once cboose new presidents Is 
1 . A P ro J ec t_ w®*l. f “ Dartmouth College delved 


business executive with long involve- 
outside the academic community to meat in higher education to lead 
choose new presidents last week. Dartmouth during a period of 
Dartmouth College delved into the national economic malaise”. Mr 


be interested in applying to tho 
The project, still unnamed, is In corporation for production grants, 
some ways less ambitious titan had including colleges and universities. 


* business world for David Me Laugh- McLaughlin has already expert- 

JSJ&tV 1 ri? h GuMe i88 the 7fi3l| 

b»«aais 


>n which (lupuutr uuuu eaucauan uauu euucauon is tne least popular tnese courses mu —rj.'y,,. 
courses . subsldizB smaller ones, the cause and has no powerful vested classes to be held In poH ,p, £ 
-director of' Oxford University’s interest, said Mr Smetliurst. Results ings. „ • 

deparuneht of external stqdies told of a survey by the Advisory Conn- Retired staff - Inspetw w ^ 
a conference in London last week* dl for Adult and Continuing Edu- education, ■ Mr Jl® 

More co-operation between the nation dnMd^dMt 39 per cent of attacked adult educjti^— ^ 
public and voluntary sectors of adul « should pay a ^cquieBcinB [in the tWjWjWT* 


15 years, la no less generous, but 


radio and television stations, or any ^111 , „ John Arademas, a Democratic mem- 

com bination of them. llTZifuu ber of the House of Representative® 

One leading contender will be the f Jid* indSigradlSw 1 edScarion fir he lost his seat last 


there Is no lonser anv mlnrinn Nadona L Universlw Consortium, a jg t0 21-year-olds unable to afford N °v«niier. 

— lotIger any “entlon of g ro up of seven academic institutions ,h«, fee* rharaeii hv traditional real- Both men isaye -also been closely 


setting up a new open university and seven local television stations, 
or university of -the air. which Is operating the United 

. nor will “The Project”, as It Is States’ first nationwide distance 


• ■■■” a avjovi I n a la uuiiua ijiul uauvnnmy uhihuvu 

develop Its own under- learnine project on a pilot scale this g t ' u dy YolleVfrfevel courses at home. chaliman ol «ie college's usoirn we whio In the House of RePresenta- 
£ adu f te ..curriculum. Dr McGill year ; the Maryland-based organfia- • * so In^ t&wwli of the ^Official Trustees for the pestfour years. Jt JSJJJ “Li“ J"® cSmSBeaiMt 

Sea Aat ha tha a IK? d !? th ? 01 ’L”? 1 0 n„« U 7Si°r^ contract between CPB end the Effective and vwlf«ou? Jdvoca Ul 

^nmmberg donation trom the Bndsfi Open UnlversTty. Schoo , primary SLr n of Federal old to higher education, 

pe used to construct ■ The University of Mid-America, a -uJi-ncwi ure those mrsoni ® n American university — to sel- u. Hrademaa's ■ Me- 

int set of courses that would distance learning consortium of 11 ffi 8 fl nv S wh^demDaitr^ra S Qn ** on 5 <*eanaelv« to be presid- H beriil B Souwtion via 

nlvM 0EC e y . ( . ..J.l. .mU hlnn. in Ala &ES fftta 25?"*. M «t asset °in hfi 


tlon the project woqld still provide ■HHUMpn 

good scientific results. The real 

problem was that it would erode 

European confidence, in America’s \ 

commitment to other joint missions, A JKL / 

michas the 1984 Space Telescope. ' 

car^«.,t 1 ^nL r 2i S .ra ,U i my 10 Dr M^hael Ashwqrtii (above), chief 
• grammes'’ IdSll BC,en ‘ |nt: to the -Cabinet, has been 

national 8 dealvahAntotl’ ^Pointed vice-chancellor of Salford 

?ofnt^ rt ' *3 Universlly from September, 1981. 

X%„i£?l?Ji\ ri cu on d » ,leu,,,0,,s ,nd 


puDiic and voluntary sectors of rC“*f„u ‘V " ^ T riioiykl W VMwte curriculum. Dr McGill year 

fbrste ..as ttSS E 

ing cuts, Mr Dick Smethurst told cent thoueht C ^ tlmt * 12 tf° r oson^criti^ ^ \ could be used to construct a The 

the; coherence organized, by the Sbould^e *Sjd imbUv nutoftSS towards” Sning "-Sf”* Ml af courses that would dlsti 

puffi ,0 ' ally 0Ut 0f ,ha “mms oM«?Un'i . {Rn,ei° M " b ' c,le, " rt desr “ 

Spoking on priorities for adult naldy sHer 'oM°LughHt d wn, , ''n rhiuld ".v?''. ' .eSedTo?'" “ Id *¥“ dira 

ssi&sra r-atsasasas 5 

d cation in a world that will able, but necessary. However, at public that aodal jdii^^i, geryonp at last week’s press con- migl 


the fees charged by traditional resl- 
dential colleges. He now realized Sjjjjjj 4 ?} 
there wero "tremendous numbers 
of older people" who wanted to 

study college-levol courses at home. Jr® ^* e f”L®S 55 ,J 

So, in the words of the Official 
contract between CPB end the ” u 5t . 

Annenborg School, “Ih. primer, S r «/SSK±*,,!B2a SLS’SS 


senior vice presidents and said it 
would have to lay off die majority 
of the work force -because of losses. 

New York University's choice, 
John Brad ernes, was Democratic 


Oldies IUIKYwk OiLKwQ UK tot lUtonvgi. ia 

another group with ambitiona in this 
direction; It is currently raising 


because 


lack of 


Dartmouth was 4n 1893. 


effective and vociferous advocates 
of Federal old to higher education. 
However, Mr Brademas’s - big- 
spending liberal reputation wee 
never a great asset in his 
conservative- minded district In 


IttaftiBtt’asBBt as^r fi:om p "S”oV M p roJKrt 

t particularly thesmalf prEStelS iSSSSJS! fa *• An««nh*r« money wfil be used initially to make *e oatoxiieol ..fe *&__*•*.*«! 


obviously like support 
Annenberg project. 


The mathematician John Kemeny, Indiana, and last year's nationwide 
ho retires in June after a distin- owing to the right was strong 
tished 21 year term as: -president enough to unseat him. 


swing to the right was strong 
enough to unseat film. 

Mr Bra demos, who is 53, has one 


fo,.*, “ «*■ '"ot wcb* s press cob- 

ennounclng the agreement 
wpbasized that it wae-tiAtended 


pies of the sort of programme they 
might support. But Dr -McGill said 


experimental methods for distance 


year’s experience as an academic. 
He was assistant professor of politi- 
cal science at Saint Mary's College, 
Indiana, ia 1957-58, Before his 


Edinburgh fights library closure 


tne agreement that broad survey courses for under- learning, - videodisks, interactive 

rae net ln tended graduates lirtbelr first two years, cable television, computer assisted 

way with tradl- R American civilization ” for in- learning and " other technologies 

■ duplicate their stance, would be the most feasible not yet developed” may be in- 

starting point. A one-semester pro- eluded. 


ship that the chairman of tba board Indiana, ia 1957-51 
ana the president must have for the election to Congress, 
effective functioninB of an academic He » ucce eds John Sawbill, who 
Institution , he sadd. resigned last summer, as' president 


The press release ennounclng Mr of NYU, the country’s largest 
McLaughlin's appointment men- private university^ which has a FuU- 
tioned the value of ,r selecting a 


time enrolment of 33,000. 


onwarns 


investment 


editor 


and private sources could not Looking at higher education as an 

possibly make up for the damage industry is not a familiar exercise electricity bills double ; 

S ecnk Mr Keegan’s economic programme for the 19 million people who are # “ Faculty salaries have lost slgnl- 
$50b would do to colleges’ and univer- employed by it. That is why its In- iicantly more ground to .Inflation 
ealeu- gitjes’ human, iphysical and financial stiturions do not normal^ include than those of other professionals In 
tness- rBSO urco 4 . 'Academic lobbyists estl- the cost of capital used to provide government and Industry.” Their 
ian~- . maIe that if Congress accepts all educational services In " their average purchasing power declined 


universities 
1 fa $50b 
point calcu- 
e business- 


surqs but have still <eeq heating and $ 100 m upgrading university teaching 
electricity bills double ; and research laboratories in 1982 ; 


would do to colleges' and univer- employed oy it. xnat is way its in- 
sitles 1 human, iphysical and financial stiturions do not normally include 
resources. 'Academic lobbyists estl- the cost of capital used to provide 


# “ Faculty salaries have lost signi- 
ficantly more ground to inflation 
than those of other professionals In 
government and Industry.” Their 


aaau- t ^ a administration's cuts, higher accounting jirotadurej, the report - oy is per cent aurma tne pest 
«*ro- education tvrould loso $3b (18 per says, Institutions do not depredate years of double-digit Inflation ; 


by 13 per cent during the past two 


?*-.! -v •• 
■•■'v 'ti' J'. 


pngnter prospectus could be a poly filler 

2!SS2^:E!!i^i^ ?pqiywhni«. w .n ...» 


d’s student numb^ 

W dispirited by careful - Nevoriheless, younger respondents pt' ; :its -;iihaergra4iiate-'* uti 4 argraiiui^ 

‘ he at^i^ing ;! 0 Wt ‘hay, harf' Rh chaffl^d tS ' «Pn-- student:: population; at jts ; eight 70 per cent t> , It ! 

research published- tilts week. / . the . universities ; v ai5 ^ ^ b * , *h , pem#. , ieed,td.Tie vihlydrsltles,; but It hhfa maintained 4 per ceiit of, fall ..•Jlffl.ti 1 

' ,«.£ s i u *' JF. Unit 2, the ouaHttt- 0 s , ? 6 ^2 > - 5p ^ ctus ^ its . sup^m^cyV of having a -high« to G per cenH^ J”.^ ^ 

•S* r «“ f« h »"‘t of Mm OiKerv”. .5, -b«V 5 ,hf« pjco- pnfoortron-tf' h» «e.Vo»P&i graduitfe' popdl-dpP 'MS 

in&MtffliS fepi’sssfflKI sgs ga 

recontirtehds that 'the cmSiM ,38,080 c'dtnpaj'pd wJfh^fa 23 per cant’- thw*- roe ' 

fh f . «« « 'United 


servos, based on historical costs 


ucbniiwvh- education (Would loso . Mb per says, institutions ao not aepreciate years or douoie-tugit miiauon; 
tne erosion os their cent ) 0 f t j, fl $i6.4b a year it • their assets: their replacement re- • Institutions arc having to run 
' currently receives from the govern- servos, based on historical costs (Town their academic staff In order 
associations released the ment ifar student aid (510.4b), rather than market costs, ore gras- to increase the number of admlnis- 
e National Investment (n research <($Sb) and other activiilei, sly inadequate for! maintaining the traiorB, because of th growth In 
lucution.’ 1981, fas they - (The administration's full econo- physical facilities and replacing federal and state regulation of pub - 


ST** Netlono/ investment fn research <($%) and other activiilei, sly Inadequate for! maintain 
iner Education ; 1981, as they - /The adminlstratiop's full econo- physical facilities and re 
Jto ih$ir campaign: against mic package does contain . big tax equipment at current pricok. 
si dent ReeiWs budget cuts. Mr Incentives for industrial Invest- One or two other recent 


:v7ff.*<wuti hudget cuts. Mr 
(„J„.i. re I lw ® 1 »^nancrilor of the 


North Carolina at generous depreciation allowances hitherto .neglected erosion of the of faculty was cut by 1 per cent. 
' rS!n • e *o *i«t of a long for new plant ahd equipment. But human, physical and capital re- Altogether' American higher edUca- 

higher education leaders unfortunately they poly affect the sources of higher education, and It - don has 280,000 managerial post- 


incenuves ror immsiriHi une or two oiner recent reports 

ment, in the form lof much more have also drawn attention to the 
generous depreciation allowances - hitherto noglected erosion of the 
for new nlant and equipment. But human, physical and caoital re- 


lic collages, employed 5 per cant 
more administrators lit 1979-80 than . 
two yoara ago, while the number 


on» 5 *l^ against the administra- profitmaklrtg sector of the 
111 vfoposale In Congress, brand- economy-private industry. _ . As 
fcuM tocument before the John Phillips, president of the 
Ihtalii.. . ■Representatives sub- National Association of indepen- 
(lip 11 :” 00 post-secondary educa* dent Colleges and Univeraules, 


pointed out* by thalr terms; such Research, Identifies jhe 


-• | - UDiniCU UUl | UW MiizHi., ... — * . 7] • — " ‘»’D 

getting to the reeort. Dr Fret* «x Incentives do not even apply, to apacific problems ! • ' ■ ■ 

PSiJghq opened foTthe defence the private non-profit; sector, , And • A; growing jieid for Cfaptia to 
USSL ; Muottbta?Sa his posftion worse, . our contribution; to the mtu ST -W« JHSff 


seems likely to become a major pre- tlons and 793,000 faculty, 
occupation of the 1980s. This latest .9 Universities arc postponing the 
report, which was. prepared by e purchase of new laboratory equip- 
Joint body celled . the Association ment and compelling their students 
CouneU for. 'PqUcy Analysis and and faculty to' work wlui Increas- 
Research, Identifies the following fngly obsolete hardware. Therefore, 


W M»W . « V<«u|«at« I MBIIIQ .VHIHyua WVIIMIIiga 

is ovefr and make them energy efficient, 
eslgded -Mini, . institutions > have already 


llowing ingly obsolete hardware. Therefore, 
ea Chancellor Fretwell told the 
iltai ' to bouse postsecondary education sub- 
jildingi.t committee, they are particularly 
ffldent. upset , that President 'Reagan has 
already jettisoned the plan q£ hk prede- 
in m^a-, ces^pjj, ^bnmy .apendi 


• Endowments fare declining in real 
terms. Tbelr combined market value 
went up from $16^ billion in 1972 
to $183 billion in 3979, but of 
course that represents a substantial 
fall after inflation. And institution! 
are haying to spend an Increasing 
proportion oi endowment income, to 
meet costs leaving less far re-invest- 
ment. 

However, on a more positive note, 
the report says the higher education 
industry is working nearly at full 
capacity.' Its "apparent utilization 
rata ”, which compares tho tolfal 
number of students who. could .be 
served by existing .faculty, and 
facilities with actual enrolment, is 
about 92 per cent. Tho equivalent 
figure far all industry Is 78 per cent. 


Clive Cookson, 

NorLh American Editor, 

Tbe Times Higher Education 
Supplement. . 

National Press Bolldldg, 
Room $41, 

Washington DC 20045 ] 
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Overseas News< 


i 


Holland cashes in 
on chips research 


■ i. - 


from Lionel Cohen 

THE HAGUE 
In a surprise statement to tliu Dutch 
Parliament, the minister for 
science policy, Dr A. A. van 
Trier, lias announced plans for 
the setting up of three major 
centres for coordinated research in 
micro-electronics. 

Doth university representatives 
and Parliamentarians had been 
expecting a rather different 
announcement from the minister 
following earlier recommendations 
by the micro- electronics advisory 
group under the chairmanship of 
Professor G. W. Knthenau in favour 
of a single national research centre. 
The committee's principal nnuimont 
for this development nut forward 
at the end of 1979 had essentially 
been linked to the advantages ot 
concent rut jag resources in this field 
and facilitating the necessary indus- 
trial contacts hut ween n single re- 
search centre ami a single major 
electronics mn mi fact mcr. 

Preliminary discuss ions on the 
scope and possible locution of such 
a centre had already taken place in 
the academic council ami this had 
been followed by considerable lobby- 
ing by various universities over the 
pust few months. Scuiitg the job- 
creating potential of such a project, 
the various local nml provincial 
authorities concerned joined these 
pressure groups, so that the politi- 
cal argument over where the centre 
might be located increasingly took 
precedence over the scientific de- 
bate Rbout the likely scope of n 
” chips’* research programme. 

As n result, when the Parliamen- 
tary committee on science policy 
met to discuss the matter it wns 
widely understood that the Cabinet 
had yet to reach a decision on the 
location of the proposed research 
centre nod the relative merits of a 
number of universities wepa being 


widely canvassed in ndvanec. 

In an election year, of course, 
almost every Government decision 
has political overtones and, in this 
case, Dr von Trior was careful not 
to make his announcement to the 
Parliamentary committee until quite 
late in the meeting, thereby lore- 
stalling lengthy discussion. There 
was, in any event, no written report 
to forewarn the members of the 
committee of a possible change of 
pulicy by the Government in this 
respect. 

But the Minister made clear that 
his decision to spread the research 
work a lining the three technological 
universities {Tec I wise he Hoge- 

schoolen) at Eindhoven, Delft and 
Enschede, rather than concentrat- 
ing the project on a single insti- 
tution, was based on a careful tech- 
nical analysis of the facilities and 
expertise available. In the case Df 
Eindhoven in particular, the 
existence nf the adjacent compre- 
hensive -indusirin] research capacity 
of Philips Electrical — the principal 
commercial partner — was a leading 
factor, while tlic choice of Dent 
was closoly linked to .rho develop- 
ment of n co-operative research pro- 
gramme with the government's own 
central scientific laboratories 
(TNO) which also have a Delft 
headquarters. 

To facilitate tins inter-institutional 
cooperation the Government is also 
planning to create a national co- 
ordinating body whose job it will be 
to maintain scientific and financial 
control over the, geographically, 
widely dispersed centres of re- 
search. Precisely how this will be 
effected is not vet known, but it is 
expected that this and other infor- 
mation on the project will be pub- 
lished by the government in time 
for further discussion by the com- 
mittee at. its -next meeting shortly 
before Easter. 
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Student teachers annoyed 
by role of inspectors 

from Guy Neaye Formance 45 judged by university 

■ PARIS criteria is not necessarily regarded 
Discontent is growing in France's as, being sufficient by the schools 
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from Guy Neaye Formance 

PARIS . criteria : 
Discontent : is growing in France's as, being 
.teacher training to’ leges over the mspectoi 
hew style of teacher education intro* primary 
duced In 1979.- self' in' 

- The - reform : presented by the Jeopardy 
minister nf Education, Mr Christian Even 
BeulUc, prolonged the period ' of year of 
ipitial training from two to. three per een 
years and, for the- first time, it in- failed.—; 
. Volved the ’ universities. Their- rple sidering 
in the training df future primary wkltlei 
school teachers has always hotn the of 20 -p 
subject of bitter dispute between first yea 
the ministry of education and the This 1 
ministry ct higher education. The . criticise 
.major issue at ‘take has been the inupproi 
extent to which rhe national iuspec- universi 
tor^atc ef education -should be T . , 

S 'nmqrlly responsible for, examining 5. c i 
u cure. teachers.' •••■ iW 

.In the past the ro-loiof this.hlglily, ^noemi 
rOt l melt'd, bur highly feared, arm . 
uf central government was -para- vurs,t y 
mount. Never tiis less,! universities P. a ^ 1 
were olvvay-v unwilling to Ivi their tes-siona 
staff fall under the grip of ihprin- No lc 
sj>eciorare. the got 

yUndor. t|iu new. sytiqin-oi >trniu; that tra 
V, Ing, . the ■ i universities ■ ; liavo ■.. com- , no' Irina 


BOachOrs ndw > study ■ E6t . ;tbe . two-", placed 



inspectorate. Thus the future 
primary school teacher finds him- 
self' in a situation ' of double 
jeopardy. • 

Even so, by the end of the first 
year of the hew programme only 5 
per cent of some 6,600 students 
failed.— something of a miracle con- 
sidering that the failure rate In uni- 
versities is generally in the region 
of 20 per cent at the end of the 
first year.- . 

This has not prevented swingeing 
criticism about the irrelevance and 
jnuyproprlateness of some of the 
university-based courses. 

The National Union of Teachers 
. in Training Colleges has! rbundly 
condemned the . university . element 
os incoherent and superficial, Uni- 
versity' lecturers, it suggested,- fail 
to pay enough attention to 1 the pro- 
fessional needs of pupil teachers. 

No less controversial, htiwever. is 
the government’s recent .proposal 
that training college locturCrs will 
, no". [ringer.' be , appointed to a ‘ 


Pop . 2 John Paul II : ' priorities 
must be redefined 

Pope’s plea 
to world’s 
scientists 

by Patricia Santinelli 
The International community of 
scientists and scholars has a major 
and urgent role to piny in persuad- 
ing governments and decision- 
makers to use the world's scientific 
and technological resources for just 
und peaceful purposes, the Pope 
9aid last week, 

“They will succeed In this by 
restating their conviction that 
science and technology find justifi- 
cation in the service they render 
to man and humanity and that 
rational science must be linked with 
a series of spheres of knowledge 
open wide to spiritual values.” 

Speaking in Hiroshima to Japan- 
ese and United Nations scholars and 
academics the Pope was replying 
to an earlier introduction by Mr 
-Soedgatmoko, the UNU rector. 

Mr Soodgatmoko said : 11 The 
world’s technological resources cau 
no longer he mobilized to solve 
global problems unless they ore 
related to the sources of morality 
and unless our attitudes toward 
human suffering, injustice and 
violence encompass a spiritual per- 
ception as well." 

The Pope said it was imperative 
.for scientists, technologists and their 
institutions throughout the world to 
examine closely the ethical problems 
engendered by our technological 
society. 

Priorities would need to be 
redefined for we could and should 
not any longer countenance the mis- 
use or ineffective .use of our tre- 
mendous -resources . where, for 
example, half of the world’s research 
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Several die in medical j 

students’ caste war 

from A. S. Abraham 

Several students have died in a stage. 
caste war which began as an More worrying stM 
academic dispute among medical students generally 'mi' 
students in the state of Gujarat in medical students, want Mid- 
western India. In education at all levels toVS' 

The protesting students, mainly gether. Supported by hr»Sv 
upper-caste Hindus, arc demanding of the population thav *** 
an end to the reservation of scuts threatening to besiege Srf.w! 
in postgraduate medical courses for Tho threat Is beinn 
Harijan (Untouchable) and tribal because in 1974 a atudaJff* 
candidates (17 out of 65 seats are tion in Gujarat 
set aside for these minority groups), countrywide turmoil S?Ei : 
Naturally, Dalit (which means tunlly to the 1975 
oppressed) students want reserva- duration. 

tiAMC fni- rl.n.M ,n efaif «n #1 Aiffln f A ■ .... 


equipment cost many times more 
than a child's education. 

The Pope believed science and 
technology were the most dynamic 
factors in the development of our 
society today but there were three 
temptations that must be resisted 
if . they were to be absorbed Within 
a culture without the loss of iden- 
tity. ' > 


from A. S. Abraham 

BOMBAY 

Several students have died in a 
caste war which began as an 
academic dispute among inedieui 
students in the state of Gujarat in 
western India. 

The protesting students, mainly 
upper-caste Hindus, arc demanding 
an end to the reservation of scuts 
in postgraduate medical courses for 
Harijan (Untouchable) and tribal 
candidates (17 out of 65 scats are 
set aside for these minority groups). 
Naturally, Dalit (which means 
oppressed) students want reserva- 
tions for them to stay and even to 
be increased. 

The two groups have frequently 
and bloodily clashed, there have 
been confrontations with the police, 
students have died in police firing, 
arson and looting have occurred on 
a big scale, and night curfew has 
had to be imposed in cities and 
major towns (in some places it has 
been continuously in force for over 
a fortnight). 

The Gujarat government has 
offered some concessions. It has 

agreed not to allow unfilled 

reserved seats in any one year to be 
added to the next year's quota (this 
Is known as the “carryover sys- 
tem") and it has agreed to increase 
in any year the number of un- 

reserved seats by the number of 
Harijan and tribal candidates who 
actually enroL for postgraduate 
courses in that year. 

This year, for instance, seven 

Harijan candidates have applied 
(reserved quotas are rarely used up 
In full). If they are all admitted 
to the courses, then seven extra 
seats will be created for general 
candidates. 

The Savarna (upper-caste Hindu) 
students have rejected these modi- 
fications. Some of thorn ure now 
demanding the abolition of toscr- 

CNAA to visit ! 

The British Council for National 
Academic Awards will be making 
the equivalent of a quinquennial 
review visit to the Hongkong Poly- 
technic this year to advise on stan- 
dards. 

The move reflects the increasing 
commitment of the Hongkong 
authorities towards tertiary educa- 
tion as more students unable to 
pay the new higher United Kingdom 
fees for overseas students ore 
forced to stay on in the colony. 

The school-age population has 
also been increasing rapidly, and 
the authorities are keen to sea high 
standards arc maintained. Tlio 
CNAA, already advising on stnnr 
dards in private collogcs, is not 
footing any bills. 

The CNAA will not formally 
approve . degrees, but undor an 
agreement with tho Hongkong 
University and Polytechnic Grantn 


referred to «fc tchedyjti cton* 
tribes because th® «ra iT 
schedule appended u> die (W 
tion), there arc reiemrioa fa 1 
" other backward dus«i*(lw 
tinliy intermediate 'cauuHj 
states. 1 ■ 

In Gujarat, more than ftps, 
comprising 40 per «4tdj. 
state’s population, come ufa>f 
category (many more an d*f 
ing for inclusion) and ihq 
the quota of reservation* fa 
to -be raised from the ps ' 
5 per cent to something ippar 
Ing to the proportion d tit a,' 
population they fottn.. Bags: 


^u^wiuuuu wilj auiMb. uayc 

and trlbals, together con Ac* 
20 per cent of Gujarat’i popfca 
have about one fifth of lari 
educational Institutions odd ji' 
in government employment $s 
various apply to noth) M d 
for them. 

The upper castes ttrqjs 
India see reservations for f! b 
categories Hafijans , rtlUra 

" backward clasiog " — Hi .■ 
demands by these groups foe ta 
the level ot reservations still w 
as undermining their me uc 
dominant social end M* 
position. . . 


CNAA standards Will ««**!• 
recoive funds. - . ■ V 

Tho CNAA has Ip ibs 
to broaden its charter to 
to approve degrees i.» ®fir!r 
foreign colleges,. Bat WA 
Williams, then Educations*®;; 
rojcr.ied the plan on u* 
that countries :• should #*,. 
their own structures, 

011 United Kingdom ■ stowfl® 
While this Bright ■*»! 
forward for review, tta-gL 
allowed 10 advise ,od 
This week it complrteda W^ 
two private collegia iM 
Lignan College and .;t« 

c ’l!X « 

Hongkong govenunffi { • 
public funds to be - 
collegos if . theic 
assess ci 

to match' ----- -r 

This is another «ep. » 


General orders improved performance , ; 

sajafy; juid a recently l-eiellrcli 'from;& " 

firwiM? 1 U* ' of published survey suggests, that a' to u fun dln8'%l^ 0 ^ t th | l 

Irw -ill er “ z y 8 ' wsnificaut propbition of the inven- , ' rele rauj, ministries 

.Uons.hnd lnuovafipns which go for- of Sciences, had Ae d W V 
\ nt0 ‘PUot productlon turn out natlng tlta verioUS,EJ« 

Sla&S P " » =» as 


f lion S nf 0nt W C J* aeirch ln A titut i! s 8 bme ; CTitiSsin' -SSa levelled ' Uon' Cases was , 

(l,3v0 of which . coxno undtr . thfi sit. l.j.: i— • • nffirlsk had 


(1.390 if hr"pSris c 'V%he m ^ ss ssMsrumm 

: Me toSini ftii?h 0d ?eChS » « 'build , ^ 


crqcy inevltabjy ^*,^ 
the' results. ■ wgj 
Tonna: weve not 


iu 8 icai laeas and industrial goods: c ”esciennsts. «e • toui And Poznan xeenw-r^ 

of a standard; competitive on the Je. Seim that it is essential to get for axample, 
world market. Judging from patent Jbe ^.administrative and s ions during thei W'JjSff 

performances, -these' scientists are otgjnizatioqdl ” barriers which are was 16ft* wfth JJ, 
not meet log the nation's expecta- taBPA£eg . rwearchers* work, tltis but all labour; 
tion 5. -Over the past three yt^rs Jooks llke a^hit at the '* hierarchy ■ ared fillpcated U 

patent applications for Polish inyen- Problems" introduced ih 1973. by. - Since September tn« 

tionfi hflirp fflllan fbAm TClflA fri leaei the lfltfi fir Rvlu/flttflw Tfalloln. tWa , *1 11 cat tin 9 '.*P »■ . 


tion s have fallen from ‘ 
than 6,200. per year, wl 
tfons to - patent. Polish 
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Charlotte Barry reports on the success of a regional studies venture based in the north-east 

a* the centre of an . my Por thc ,ast lheme 

A centre, that refuses to |§» 

ewcastle University that __ _ sisting the remptaiion to 

I™l2f carry coals to Newcastle SgSsI 

lncf niror llirps knuri "/ .1 — . ... oi.nnc ...I.:.! 


Newcastle, as the centre of an 
urban mass set on the edge of a 
vast hinterland, seems an ideal 
vantage point for the study of urban 
and regional development. 

It is at Newcastle University that 
the Social Science Research Coun- 
cil has set up the only designated 
research centre outside London. 

But although it is 300 miles from 
the capital, just over three hours 
by high speed train, members of the 
Centre for Urban and Regional 
Development Studies are emphatic 
that it is not a parochial research 
unit concerned only with the prob- 
lems of North-east England. 

Its director. Professor John 
Goddard, said : “ We cannot survive 
by just looking at our own particu- 
lar cabbage patch. Many of our 
designs look at sectors' of industry 
across Great Britain, so we find a 
point between being concerned 
with the North-east and with 
regional development problems in 
the country as a whole.” 

CURDS, as it is inelegantly 
called, is one of the five designated 
research centres set up by the 
Social Science Research Council 
last year in an attempt to create 
centre* of excellence in existing 
research areas. 

Each ot tnc centres will receive 
between £50.000 and £100,000 a 
yenr for a guaranteed olght years, 
and aro expected to attract funds 
from outside sources. A second 
round Is likely to be announcud 


next year. 

The Newcastle centre is a thriv- 
ing community of researchers bused 
in two terraced houses sandwiched 


between thc university police and 
thc chaplaincy on the edge of the 


university campus. 

1-ive years ago CURDS consisted 
sololy of the director and his sec- 
retory. There were no funds and no 
rosenrch staff. Today it is a hive of 
activity with an assistant director, 
13 researchers (mostly economists 
and geographers), a visiting fellow 
from Australia, six postgraduate 
students and three research assist- 
ants. 



For the last theme the centre 
has a project in mind in Sunder- 
land, looking at the impact of ship- 
yard closures and asking why par- 
ticular ones survive. “We arc re- 
sisting the remptaiion to go crawling 
all over Consett ", said Professor 
Goddard. 

Tho transition into a designated 
research centre come ai a critical 
rime for CURDS, which as a self- 
financing centre was struggling to 
survive in its present form. Now it 
is no longer dependent on commis- 
sioned research and independent 
project grams it can develop a long- 


term strategy and undergo a period 
of sclf-examinarion. 

" In tho past we have been rush- 
ing to do research and wrile up 
results for customers. There was 
not time to lake stock, write articles 
und develop analytically ”, said Pro- 
fessor Goddard. 

Paradoxically, ho feels the centre's 
new status may make it more dif- 
ficult in attract outside funds. This 
fear has been allayed to q certain 
extent by a flood of applications 
front high calibre researchers. 

Nevertheless, the decision to give 
designated status to CURDS excited 
some jealousy— regional develop- 
ment research centres in Bristol, 
Birmingham and Glasgnw bid for it 
too. Thc centre has also had to 
face critics of thc very idea of sup- 
porting tills area nf research. 
Many constituents are angry that 
other Important fields liko housing 
wore ignored. 

The general consensus is that the 
council made five safe derisions 
accepted by Whitehall as " relev urn " 
research arcus. There was also an 
clement of philanthropy in thc final 
decision, Frofcssnr Goddard 
believes. “ They tried to back things 


that Wcro young and expanding with 
an Injection of capitaf. A parallel 
can be rnndc with small firms — you 
need a critical iniection of capital 
to get to the next level of sustained 
growth.” 

As well as undertaking a consider- 
able amount of research on urban 
and regional development problems 
the centre has also made valuable 
contacts with other researchers and 
policy makers both In Britain and 
Europe. 

It has close contacts with the 
Science Policy Research Unit at 
Sussex University, with the geo- 
graphy department at Durham Uni- 
versity, and with thc engineering 
faulty at Newcastle itself. A project 
on the barriers to growth in small 
firms is being done in collaboration 
with the institute of Management 
in Berlin. 

On the policy side, the centre 
has close informal relationships 
with local and central government 


chair in 
studies. 


regions) 


development recession. This is o contract in 
which regional disparities are in- 


Thc centre began its work with a 
study of how new technology tel e- 


Its first holder Is Professor God- creasing, with grave implications for communications could help offices 


its rstild growth into d recog- dard, then a young and relatively lagging areas. 


niied research unit ia due almost 
entirely jto Professor Goddard's 
charisma and enthusiastic leader- 
ship. Somehow this small, energetic 
man In his late thirties manages to 
combine I two full-time iobs ns 


unknown lecturer at the London 


School 


Economics 


traditional solution of divert- 


attached to the university's geo- 
graphy department. 

A year later, as relevant research 
was being done by individuals in 


was ing investment from mom to less 


director \of CURDS and head of other departments, the university 
Newcastle University’s department agreed to set up the Centre for 


piosperous regions no lungrr lurid' 
because of the decline in manufac- 
turing and service induriiici, the 
centre contends. Tills is also 


of geography. According to a 
frankly admiring colleague he 
works night and day. "Nobody I 
have met throws out as many ideas 
as he does. Apart from John nobody 
here is known at ail. He is the 
centre.” 

■Partly because of the university’s 
location, problems of urban and 
regional development have long 


affected by rising unemployment in 
agreed to set up the Centre for richer areas and the ability of firms 
Urban and Regional Development t0 expand in situ with the uae of 


Studies. 

Formal links were made with other 


space-saving technology. 

The centre sees a clear need for 


departments through the appoint- raor e research Into the role of the 


ment of part-time associate direct- service sector In urban and regional 


ors in the departments of economics, development and the threat of jnbs 
history, town and country planning, posed. by new technology and public 
social studies, politics and economic- spending cuts. • 


history. It is generally agreed that The main impact of Its research 


in remote areas, litis developed into 
analyses of the supply and demand 
of business services outside London, 
the amount and significance of ex- 
ternal control of manufacturing 
industry in tho northern region of 
England, and the extent to which 
technological changes varies 
between regions. 

Research an local labour markots 
began with a study of data organiza- 
tion of British cities, then the geo- 
graphy of the first direct elections 
to the European Parliament. Tt has 
just set up n computerized informa- 
tion system for monitoring local 
employment and unemployment 
trends,. 


iD^th* geography 1 department linder m ?“?, b,y j 0 . th £ ceotre ’ s f *? od re ,* of Sndustrl J'chaiTge'ln* % regTonaS 
Professor^ IHry ^>ayah in the 1930s l8 “°, n * hlp wlth tha real of lhe UD ' context and statistical studies of 


system has contributed 


so far has been through the studj 


Professor Henry Dayah in the 1930s 
led to the setting up of special 
development areas In the city- The uur * 


development areas In the city- The 
tradition was carried' on in the 
1960s, and led to the endowment of 
the multi-disciplinary. Henry Daysh 


verslty. local labour markets. It has deve- 

During its first five years the loped a distinction for tackling 
centre has developed an academic problems avoided by other survey 


Four new themes now being de- officers based In the north and is 
veloped into substantive research doing a growing amount of unpaid 
projects are technological change consultancy work for private 
and local Industrial develoDment , industry. But it suffers from a lack 
studies of local labour markets and of effective dialogue .with central 


perspective which fits neatly Into researchers, namely 
the context of the present deep industrial suireys. . 


industrial change ; areas based 
policies and spatial organization ; 
community adaptation to economic 
change. 


of effective dialogue .with central 
policy makers which is frustrated 
ironically by the problem of being 
situated in -a region so far from 


situated in 
London. 


robieih of being 


Getting into tune 
with student radio 


There wm a rumour that you could 
hear Stirling University's student 
ttdto station if you attached your 
translator to a wire coat ' hanger, 
hung k out 1 of the Window, and 


formation of NASB to promote its 
members' interests to parties such 
as the Home Office, More than 100 


then tiung out of the window your- 
self. Admittedly, it was .dlnicult 


delegates from 15 stations appeared 
at the conference but this Was con- 
sidered a very poor turnout. 

One unrepresented station had 
written to say Stirling was ' a 
stupidly Inaccessible place to hold 
a conference 1 '; another said it 
could not afford the time as it was 


to find anyone Who had actually 
indulged in this alarming pastime, 
bt leu than a year, however, the 
oome made transmitter blew up : 
*ow people noticed, and even fewer 
tareo. • 


‘.Now, five years later, a hard-won 
pwt from tha students association 
™nng provided Jess idiosyncratic 
cqtrihrnent, Radio Alrthrev has a 


busy with its engineering works. 
This provoked a blistering attack on 


apathy,. Incompetence, small-minded- 
ness and general unworthiness from 
retiring NASB chairperson, David 
Rose, of Sussex University’s. Radio 


sailed to Shetland today.** 

But the gloves were soon off. 
First years had to be involved, more 
news and talk programmes bad to bo 
featured— too many stations were 
broadcasting virtually nothing but 
pop music. 

A dissident from Imperial College 
interrupted querulously; "I think 
It's unreasonable to ask people at 
college and university to put In the 
amount of time you're requiring,” 

' If that's > the . way you think ”, 
snapped David Rose, "ybp shouldn’t 
be running a radio station," 

One of the professionals suggested 
the stations could encouraged over- 
seas students to make programmes 
featuring the musk; of tbeir own 
country. 

Simon Major of the BBC, who is 
to present in May a series of she 
programmes made by student sta- 


who don't live on campus won't 
hear the! station and sd won’t have 
much Interest In it” 

Ironically, the only NASB station 
not run by students has exactly 


the opposite problem. Radio Brad- 
ford College is now tun entirely by 
staff as part of the library and 


learning resources faculty, after 
students had turned it into what 
one staff member described as.” an 
imitation of Radio Ofle”.' It is used 


fMOibrnent, Radio AJrthrey bas a 
UfMlwvsudJienee of oO pef cent of 


retiring 


VI i" e *tu dfems on Stirling’s campus for. 
; :*^13 houiNj»i|y output. v ; . 
i\ A"threy, St^oJ land's only student 
!v, aratW has Just hosted the 
v ; annual tkmference of the 

EPhojwl Association of Student 
ui^ tf j cas *g& Student ; radio was 
r n? r , D In 1968 when a group of York 
- ; r studenU sbt up a pirate 

'•"•V which ■ .vrtiB'.; . subsequently 

^ E? n . e S ? Mcence, transforming it 

i SS* ‘ flr* . Independent 

|V>- Stal;lon. It; wai permitted to 
Kilt on the. medium wave, sub- 

K'f; S2L &A- technical conditions which 
K* J* bn possible for people off 


Falmer. 

Those present shifted guiltily in 
their stats, as w°U . ,h °y hrigNti 
for Mr Rose’s remark* were. not 
levelled only at thp absentees- He 
drew Invidious comparisons be- 
tween timid r pdio stations , which 
did not daro offend thp student 
union which was 'financing them, 
and che batter student newspaper* 
which took the altitude “publish 
and be damned ”, 

The conference. bad begun gently, 
With professional .. broadcasters 
advising the studedts how to gather 


clous, proposed that these be put 
in a BBC registry albng with other 
nrogrammes stations would make, to 


programmes stations would make, to 
be mnde available to any NASB 
member. • 

. "This is one of the best ways of. 


with discussions between tutors .and 
students. Staff are unhappy about 
the students* lack of enthusiasm for 
assisting or organising their own 
programmes, although many 
stuqontt are on day release or part- 
time. cAujrses limiting -' their .. free 
time at the college. 

■ Despite criticism* of tho stations 1 
quality, NASB has just won' two 
major victories: the Hume Of lice 
Is to bUqp student radio to accopc 


advertising, and Js also to. allow e 
reduced licence fee Jot spilt Bites, 
Ah Initial fcroadcttttaR licence for . 
a campus station ia.' £730 with an 


elected NASB chairperson Nick 
Patrick. - 

However, -NASB I* affiliated to On 
The Air do Bl l a group comprising 
other community stations which is 
pressing ioc: the use of a vacant VHF 
broadcasting band which would 
obviate the need for JandUnee pre- 
venting off -site broadcasting. This 
wouM abo allow students and staff 
living off campus to tune In. 

(Rebecca Thomson, station tu an ti- 
ger of Radio AJrthrey, said : “ The 
stations were set up to communicate 
wkh all che students. But on a 
campus there’s quite a good level of 
communication already. It should 
reach all the people outside as well. 
Well. 

-Finance -is the perennial vexed 
question. ■ ft costs a minimum of 
£5.000. to sat up . a station, with 
other substantial capital costs for 
equipment. Hence some students 
regard tile prospect of advertising 
as their . salvation. Nobody Has yet 


building up a tradition. ; of spoken 
word programmes,” he said. “Radio 


taken the plunge: a meeting la 
planned Idler this month to discuss 


is a very powerful medium— Radio 
4 has a larger audience, than BBC 
TuleVislon. But student 1 radio is 


annual renewal fee of . £260. ' The 
Homo Office he* deerhod 1 that 
siatlnns wishing to broadcast to two 
or mare, sites had to pay the same 
fee* for each site, .. 

This . woe financially impossible 
fpr. institutions not as for unate as 
Stirling In having a single campus. 


with community stations and the 
I BA the pitfall* end legal pre- 


Very, very- conservative^ You have 
got some of the best: academic 
brains in the country, some of .the. 
most interesting research, on your 


own ' doorsteps, . •• and you’re . not ' 
exploiting it.” - . ■ • . •' 


requisites . of accepting advertising. 

tl If the . union's looking for 
savings, student radio stations are. 
In . lhe front line”, soys Adnm 


Ml . Blip *|VMt ■ana* B OFJO nwnoe* 

Fowler of Radio Alrtfcrfty. " In tho 
time available to us, wo have to 


beedmd increasingly credible so 
thar tf the uxo doe* tall we are 
considered a useful part of univer- 
sity. life, and seen as fulfilling a 
need.” 


to dkk it. upi- ; 
■'BJ^-Wcntiton of sti 
Jkfn* r Piere are ndw 26^-] 


if student sta- 
25-r-led to tbe 


news, how to. balance it, to remem- 
ber they were , dealing with the 
spoken word. not. jhe written word, 
and to avoid tongue tw stors sum 
as "six Scottish jlsh(rtg vessel? 


■ Norman McLeqiL NASB's tech- 
nical ^consultant, agreed that 


stations involving menibdr* of. staff 
were the exception*.- “ Very ■ often 


Under Pressure from WASB (Ho 
Hpnje Office ha* reduced fees by 
three' quarters for multiplies. This 
in still., lltxlo .consolation for tome- 


'll doesn’t oepur , to the students. 
And , of course members of staff 


wh$re like Cambridge wishing to 
broadcast to 33 sites. "It'f not 
really that fair— people can't -help 
the sites, they’ve got ”, said qowiy 


Olga - jVVojtad 
Scottish. Correspondent 
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The dangers of elitism in ‘the Sahibs’ College’ 
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There are probably few more’ diffi- 
cult places to obtain a degree than 
Calcutta, once the centre of the 
British iRaj, now sadly most remem- 
bered for its traffic jams and power 
cuts (optimistically labelled 11 load- 
sharing”). Tiie problem is not so 
much passing the relevant exams, 
but trying to secure three years of 
consecutive study free of campus 
riots and strikes, and then hoping 
that the exam scripts have not been 
lost, or declared Invalid because 
they had been leaked. 

Calcutta is the capital city of 
West Bengal which has a population 
larger than Britain with about 
40,000 inhabited villages. Calcutta 
was the first university founded by 
the British In 1857 [ today there 
are six universities in Bengal and 
some 300 colleges, most affiliated to 
Calcutta University. The city is 
still full of great contrasts, the vast 
race track and imposing memorial 
to Queen Victoria stand almost 
overlooking rows of Bengalis forced 
by their circumstances to sleep 
rough in tha streets. 

Since 1977 the state has been run 


la the second of his three-part series on the effects of India’s colonial heritage, 
Paul Flather visits Calcutta and the first British-founded university 


by a Left Front government headed 
by the Communist CPI(M) Party, 
which leans towards Poking. The 
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are enshrined in the constitution, 
but no more than 10 per cent of 
the students are actually Catholics. 
A couple of years ago the college 
went coeducational, “ keeping up 
with the times Inevitably Jt is 
the arts subiects which seem to 
have attracted the women students 
— in English last year the intake 
was 38 women and four men. The 
transition, much more significant in 
Indian society, has been remarkably 
smooth. 

The college motto Is Nihil Ultra 
(nothing beyond) and the emphasU 
is certainly on excellence. The col- 
lege stresses the need to improve 
the personality and social responsi- 
bility of its students. There Is a 


boys’ school with 1,800 pupils 
attached to the college, run directly 


attached to the college, run directly 
on the hard discipline of an English 
preparatory school. Old photographs 


depict men in top hats and women 
In Victorian dresses watching 
cricket on the pitch, around which 
the college buildings stand. 


- 7' '•a; 


The college has about 3,000 
students, mostly middle-class, able 
to pay for their education, attracted 


last decode which began with the 
war over Bangladesh has produced 


Students on the campus at Calcutta. 


to St Xavier's by its long tradition 
and strong old-boy network, and 
who do well in the admissions exams 


soy network, and 


almost constant unrest on campuses. 
At the height of the Naxalite 
troubles in 1972-73 some 40,000 
people, mainly students, were being 
held in jails. 

The Naxalile movement, Inspired 
by the charismatic Cham Mazum- 
dar who died in unexplained cir- 
cumstances, based its revolutionary 


provoked renewed and widespread 


opposition among students <n West 
Bengal, which helped sweep the 
Communists to power In 1977, at the 
same time as -Mrs Gandhi was 
thrown out of power at the centre. 
But witli 'Mrs Gandhi's triumphant 
return West Bengal porhaps more 
than any other state has most to 
fear if new powers allowing legis- 
lation on education from the centre 


college founded in i860 by a group 
of Jesuit priests. The college, which 


philosophy on insurrection, and try- 
ing to arm peasants to fight land- 


lords and money-lenders ; it suc- 
ceeded in creating several 11 Red 
areas 

In those days degrees could be 
bought from the university for large 
discounts ; there was mass copying 
in all exam halls : question papers 
were freely leaked; and unmarked 
answer scripts were even' found In 
grocery stores. On top of that it 
could 5 till take two years for 
results to filler through to candi- 
dates. 

Mrs Gandhi's Emergency ; rule 


of Jesuit priests. The college, which 
nestles cosily in one of the smarter 


nestles cosily m one ot tne smarter 
areas of Calcutta, has a good aca- 
demic record and 'by Indian stan- 


demic record and by Indian stan- 
dards good facilities and excellent 
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are used. There are already charges 
flying around from both sides: that 
the Communists are trying to " in- 
doctrinate” school pupils oy intro- 


^worldwide"' 

X o >71 


because of the good schooling they 
have already had. 

This trend towards a " Sahib's 
College” certainly worries the prin- 
cipal, the Reverend J. A. d'Souza, 
one of five Jesuit priests among the 
110 staff. ,r If a college is well run. 
then the higher-income families will 
send their children here. We would 
like to cater for more lower-income 
students but we cannot afford more 
scholarships these days ”, he said. 

There are scholarships and 


stipends for students from the 
villages with lower incomes. All 
Indian colleges are required to 
reserve up to 10 per cent of their 
places for disadvantaged tribes and 
castes, but even at St Xavier's, a 


during a new Marxist school primer, 
and that the Federal Government is 


S ounds. (But it is also the fact that 
e college is extremely well 


docking the income the state should 
receive. ., < 


It is in part to escape this con- 
stant political skirmishing that 
students are willing to pay between 


managed and suffers relatively 
little -disruption that - attracts 
students. 


. The trend towards elitism 
it exists, particularly worried 
present Communist state 5 J? ! 
ment. Presidency College th?I2 f 
ing. Calcutta colfege wiSh’J„ S' 
national reputation, has It ap Z = ' 
been picked out as an examplTS ? 

Is a public college and theV! ; 
tion ministry has been able tofEi 
a relaxation of its admission S ‘ 
and less selective teaching mS * 
ments, two measures that Jay! 
begun to undermine its 
reputation. The state govenuS ' 
feels its main obligation is to "o. ; 
tending education not Increasi* [ 
elitism ", It recently annouixad; 
plan to set up an Open UniTsrdtT ! 
aimed at those people who nan i 
finished their schooling, I 

What do the students g «- {» \ 
their £1.50 a day ? First of all t£ ! 
relatively small size of the collete ; 
breeds a very, happy and .enhuin • 
atmosphere. Secondly, tare an • 
many extra-curricula activities n« . 
found in public colleges, from (4 - 
lege debates to highly competitin < 
hockey matches, from sods] i 
schemes to the college's on oiwr. 
vatory. Thirdly, there is the tophi- j 
sis on work. Students at St Xiflu’t 
somewhat insulated from every peb t 
tical tremour, look forward t* W f 
working days a year, compared *14 
an average in other colleges e( ICC, > 
This certainly reflects the Its : 
“Involved” middle cleu Innh, 
but as Father d’Souza said; "Wte * 
is Important here Is study, and iu f 
must be right". He itromij j. 
believes issues should be Judged ■, 
on their merhs and not by fin 
political yardstick!. . j. 

Finally, students come for i 
academic standards, smell tliua i’ 
of about 40 with high student siafi 7 
ratios. Last year for example, IS ; 
of the 19 first class degrees ino* 
merce came- from St XwtA { 
Father d'Souza picks out . Bali* j. 
political science, physic* • 

isLry which have their own Htaij ,• 


13 LI y TTU1L.11 HOIK _n 

tories, as strong subjects, mm 
as commerce. One student m* 


Rs 22-30 (£1-£1.50). to attend St 
Xavier's College, a private Catholic 


Religion does not have a particu- 
rly high profile. . The college Is 


private, college with the - highest 
ideals, perhaps one in 100 students 
fits this category. The college does 
lower its admission marks by 10 


as commerce, one stuucm ■> 
chose the college because of W 
sport and because .wrfff-g 
well. "It is a posh « 


run by the Society of Jesuits, and 
its rights as A "minority” college 


ler cent for students from lower- 


income backgrounds. 


WCU. *0 » r—'T J ’m . 

people come here to . 

on.'! ..That seems tl» « i 
for a TTourishltTg" .IBiUHA , 
under a very WMtenrjPjrswgJ ; 
Next week; Jawarhwal w : 
University. - ■ ■ : j 
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GUnther Kloss describes the effects of the lack of course reform in West Germany 


nr 3- 
S4. 


Towards the end of last year the, 
Federal. (Minister of Education aiid 
Science, JUrgen Schmude, demanded 
that tfie discussion of the principles 
of bourse reform should now ba 


and practicals 


r.- , < l * • 1 . 
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concluded so that the- real, 4»rac- pf students at these Institutions has 
ucal reforms could begin in earnest, more than doubled' since 1970 


This statement ; describes with (182,000 in 


compared to 


S ome accuracy the atate of the Stu • 89,500) it needs also to bo pointed 
liftiteforitt' in' higher education in -out that their percentage of the 
the Federal Republic of Germany, total number of all- students has 
University reform in the late 1960s only risen from 17.5 per cent to 
and the -1970s -was first And fore- ' 18-6 per cent over the same period 


most Identified with expansion: of time.* And a something of the stu* 


more universities and colleges, more dent- perception of the value of a 
buildings, more staff to sccommo- Fathhochscnul-certlilcatel in terms 


hachtchulan , Are even beginning to 
offer part-time courses, a totally 
novel concept in ' German higher 
education.. 

Probably the main innovatory 
step in West German higher educa- 
tion since the war was the founda- 
tion some eight to ten years ago of 
nine Gesamthochschuleh (corapre- 


It would be wrong to say that tho 
older universities — and. indeed, the 
new ones founded in the 196ds and 
1970s (some of which, like Bremen 
and Konstanz were conceived spec!- 


An attempt to 

study by law (Rege«^flw , J 
to be abandoned and the ' ■ 
tered, as a result' of 1 P r# ^*F e 
students and staff ah ka. ' ,:-# 

The Wisscnschafurat (CQJ™ 
Sciences and Humanities! ^ 
gested, in a very 
courses (for example 


flcAlly as Reform imiversltliten) had 
totally neglected to reform their 


courses irar 

Economics) could be ^ 

and also how syllabusM ^ 
devised which are k*. .j® ^ 


date the elrerdiicreaaing number of of prestige ; ; and wage prospects, 
Abiiurienten qualifiea- for, end compared to a uniycrsity degree, is 
legally entitled .to, university entry, revealed, by the fact that by 1975 
It also meant the restructuring of some 30 per cent of the students 
University hierarchies and tha used the opportunity to change to a 
revamping ; • of internal decision- university.. In ' fact', this route had 
making) .Structures. .-Yet -most to be virtually blocked .by the 


hensive universities). By combining 
existing, advanced vocational col- 


leges and colleges of education into 
one new university, these were 
thought -to be -able to bridge the 


gap between the more - practical 
courses of the colleges and tne more 
theoretical curricula of the unlver- 


colleges ai 

wL.Jia of 


courses j (which- were usually quite ‘Ministers of Education who not long 
lodsely structured) remained largely - ago also agreed that all Fachhoch- 
untouched, . dpart from such se/tid graduates .could now -obtain 


si ties. This would provide a .wider 
choice aqd greater flexibility for 



measures as tha introduction of .an at the end- of their shdrt-cycle 
academjc: advisory semice for new course. the- Same Dlplom de»-— — 


the student, who by starting on an/ 
identical, integrated -programme of 
study* might end up after a three 


students,- the . Institution of : inter- 
mediate exams , as . a^ .qua^fyin^ 


Hurdle, and a general tightening d 
course and. .examination , regulo turns 


a unive 
lowed: 


1 V'A ’ VlG l a M VlMl 


totally neglected to reform their 
courses. There are indeed, quite a 
few examples where these institu- 
tions have, at both undergraduate 
and postgraduate level, Initiated 
new courses (for example in eco- 
logy, tourism, - journalism, nursing, 
Polish studies, art restoration), 
which are a far cry from the aca- 
demic and' educational tradition. 

And , even . some of. the . .. old- 
esfalbllshed courses are being over- 
hauled^ There has, for example, 
always -been a reasonably - good 


UUIBO VI x-— Iin, uos 

eluding *P^o 

of the arts department 

have -recoiled In 


Higher Education 

quires the > universities 

their students Tor a d 


onger; more academic - 


ear short-wcle course, with d certi, 
•icato. or after , four years,' with a 
degree. Here too, the stress is on 
Praxis * uhd' GesoUschaftsbezUg, on 
vocational; Industrial and ’ social 
relevance and links. A: substantial 
number of new Curricula' of' this 
type pave, been developed at these 
institutions. 


cooperation between many branches 
of industry (fof example; chemistry) 
and universities,' and -the latter 
have frequently taken note of 
industry’s require ment?. The out- 
. sthn'dibg example of a recent major 
reform are :T, the experimental 
“ single-phase ” law <murses, which 
seek to Integrate the .study of ' the 


yhe: near -20, per cent 'of the age Fachhochschulen (which" "are only 

expected to •undertake a jlmlied 
adqcatfon, still follow- much the amount of to aching-related ahd 


Uaqcauon, sun -roliow- much the amount of toachlhg-related ahd 

Applied research and ’whpse : lec- 


uht .ht the ;l950s and AOMsI 1 ' ; 1 turers ■ ere tequlred - to Y lecture 
.. .... l.Khpt to say that more funda- usually 18 hours a’ woek) continues, 
"SSr oruep^o ihake, thorn more ettrac- 

Called i to make the jtivfe to good" applicants. - Indeed 
'decisive Impact which- their oriel- the» urn fnin that 


tneir students -wr a 
academic .tudy.w | ll> the 
enabling: .Jrtudeqfci^f 4 ^.,., 

rpsponsvbly In .sodety, ^ 
L since , • the unlwrsWej "E 


little sign ‘of wanting^ 
curricula the Federal 8 
created through 
hierarchy of course i refon^JJ^ 


The emphasis oh vocational rather 
then . traditional, more: /broadly edu- 
cational objectives,: together with 


law. with practical training in legal 
practice and administration, which 
used to. . follow the first degree. 
Seven universities participate in 
this: -pilot scheme which iS spon- 
Sored. bjr.'the, Federal and Ldnd 
gavintien'ts^ " ... • : '- 
'■Little is possible) without, such' 
sponsorship, .usually through t^e 
Fed era tion -Ldtidor Commission 'for 
Educational Planning and: Promo- 
tion Of V Research, and- few such 
projects have ., gone . beyond 7,- the 
experimental stage. -i • • 

, It Is precisely,, here, in these, the 
-most popular subjects study., .that 
refottins -vqrft. needed, l It. is ■^enrte’k- 
able bow little interest' end --Mllkig- 
ness the tihiversitiOs:' Ahemeelves 
havd : shown to experlhient and innd- 


r 

^ \ 


,lwlr - ot ' El ' as- 


.' Thera wAs, first of all. Just over 
JO. years ago, the elevation - of.- the 
farmery vocational , cdl|o“** ; 


Me Jostitu’ " the » stringent controls over Sylla- 
. k,.— — j 'nations exercised - 


land governments 


It. have heen' surterov"^ 
.of 4. new, from. Industrial - englneerlnei 'for 


hulen , (adyancea . voca 
. >. . . this meant the 


' 10 eljv^hat,’ a great many of the new 


lortage of funds,- 
mttnat- not inf re-' 


'iiiiastt , '-- r V”"* .engineering; -'Tor 

: - -. manager a to - appllfld- .Cobipvi' " 

LPi?y c V.%^;aJe. ; llbrerTaneblp ancTspeciBlUddi 
k^m^yjroureesjlrt::. 'jatitig. 4 . And-iqult?.^ 'Jhe 

per cent qf hu Atp- , le«(ire? in -these e6 
- and ^ 1 ’ 


provide- - if more % ,.. r ... 

JiSttWs.7 -: Utytjchli 
u^tioiVi^ior^pri’ .the;, comm 4ad; /of 


are.Tgfyeh 
cam 
in. man 


. - ..... , itiyes and develop- 

ments ‘- hgVe been 1 . stifled, for 
example in teAcher training. Also, . 
more apd 1 more students eventually 
opt for. tha -longer Courses,' 1 for. tiie 
sapte : 'material, aitd^ prestige rpasods r 
As- did those/ who - wished to^-trensfer 
from ... advanced ■ Vocational-; ‘colleges 
to.. universities^ The : “academic 
e. Gescantfufchschulen is 
’« : the Interest ' of 
ability several Of 
, . -- either rechristeried . 

1 It AmeAlirdff 1 J 


nierareny J ,onil»5- 

tees, composedpL y *° ep ,^» 
university and inou^V. ^ ^ 

tives, which for eadh J^J ndj 

are charged 


mendations’ for 
courses: . end- cuirtogjj- 
vrill bVentually ..produce 
■set of fundamental: Pb 
also, aampla- 

t nil rfieulatloDS. utlSp 


^ 9 n iy teVH thMnselveS Uhlversitfttn or'at least 
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Robin McKie talks to Richard Leakey in the first of a series 
of interviews with people who have popularized science 


Putting 


life into 
old 

fossils 


Science fiction films are rarely 
reckoned to be significant events 
in the formation of new scientific 
theories; Yet the Stanley Kubrick 
and Arthur C. Clarke epic 2001 : 
A Space Odpsscp, usually noted for 
its mystical, philosophical impact 
on a largely youthful audience, can 
be claimed to have provided major 
stimulation for at least one young 
scientist. 

Richard Leakey, son of tcimwncd 
fossil hunters, Louis and Mary 
I.eokcy, was employed on the set 
of 2001 as advisor on the filming 
of tha prlmltiva npeinon who figure 
so prominently in the film's open- 
ing scquonccs. " I was quickly 
ewaro that I was expected to nilviso 
on tho opponrance of thu apemcn, 
not their behaviour or thought. I 
was also aware, and concerned, 
about what Kubrick and Clarke 
intended to imply about human 
origins and instincts", Leakey re- 
called during a recent visit to 
Britain while finishing his imminent 
BBC television series. 

Those intentions were illustiated 
in a key sequence in which 8>i ape- 
man, for the first time, uses a bone 
as a weapon and tool. The bone 



Is eventually sent spinning into tho 
air, to be blended and transformed 


into a rocket that heralds subse- 

3 uent scenes of man's technological 
eitlny. 

. Tbe implication was clear, Leakey 
believed. Clarke and Kubrick were 
?1 re Y /“lowing popular anthro- 
pological theories, -put forward by 
Lorenz, Bart, Ardrey and others, 
who argued that human intelligence 
was a direct consequence of our 
innate, aggressive (warlike instincts, 
we acquired large complex brains 
only iwhen <we started to use 
weapons,, and needed intelligence 
principally to handle dubs and 
oones. Man's history is predatory, 
carnivorous and cannibalistic and 
suggests there is little we can do 
«o escape our aggressive nature. 

and Clarke’e scene, in 
*T. »*>"« turns into missile, is a 

P °irf Dt i ma ^ for such blinking. 

! A 1 , ,s A 1 *?, dangerous nonsense, 
Leakey decided,, and the film, for 
•11 its enthralling and gripping" 
Jr*/*' /ooused hie thinking for the 
time on the . issues of human 
Indeed, in the find pro- 


82®*“? .of his seven part series, 
JM Making of Mankind, Leakey 


mu<? h -like tdjiey'a /few 

n 5? .primitive wandering 
tribes. (From. /them we can Infer 


co °PeretioiT wks the key to 
Awnan evolution and ‘ 


that we 
thinking 


. intelligent 

niL^r* 1 "’■joly to cope with com- 
°f ferial interaction 
““d food sharing. - - 

* b ' end of anthro- 
and cultural studies of 
ES-ftS tribes, current psycholo- 
■??Jca] keseatch,. and recent fossil 
archaeological discoveries. 


end 


" u\. j n ,° , 

•■'•"nittr* to” SPt ’ ke ' m '"’ f “ 


iYe to the View that man is 
brutaj- UUfV. I have 
««rely syrtt^esized and’ 
wia work at 


°f others, ,anS am acting 
; . J! A “SVreheaa in . the; . campaign. 
-Wrtly . bwaltse bf the -influence of 
. SV. family: .. nanie aild portly 
»rv®i ay °wn fossil research. 
ow A °yo«lori is straight* 

1 1 theS^* /)' W 1 wide acceptance of. 
r'ESSr 1- i violent ,- man ' theories Is 
- » 0, l FOdrllO prehiatoric eri- 

“. Leakey- added. ' 

/’dl25i 4, reveals : a confident, 

t- AriJhLf ■ a «MCcessEul young 
; .SffiSP , who ' once . declared bis 
'• hunt«^ 0n . beiolme a fossil 
-;i .hk* f^oui^t»arents had 

7 ;i*-i *.'■ • 


Placing a stake on 
a badly-dealt hand 


Union leaders are 
complaining that 
the pay talk cards 
are stacked against 
them. David 
Jobbins reports 


Fossil-hunting at the Lake Turkann site in Kenya. 


been “ It was a very silly, juvenile, 
adolescent atttiude, but lets faco 
it, we all go through these periods ”, 
he acknowledged. “I wanted to be 
an Individual with my own reputa- 
tion and as a teenager, tho only way 
I thought I could do It was to have 
nothing to do with what my parents 
did ". 


linger, although primitive man 
clearly did ^ust that, while tho 


climate was far pleasanter than it 
is now. Only scientists like Leakey 
find happiness there today. Far all 
his worldwide travel and media 
involvement, lie knows no finer spot, 
he said. 

“I bid never happier than when 

This decision meant the young I am in the .northern deserts of 
Leakey turned his back on the work Kenya looking for fossils”, he 
of his famous father, Dr Louis added. “I certainly don’t see my 
- • ■ • - • ’ life ahead as being In television or 

in the West. I see It In Kenya.” 


Leakey, who, with subsequent help 
from his wife Mary, had done so 


much in Kenya to date and identify 
man’s ancestors many millions of 
years Into Africa's past. Leakey 
abandoned an academic career at 
0 level stage and instead ran several 
photographic safaris, cashing in on 
family fame to attract customers. 

After four years in the safari busi- 
ness, Leakey became disenchanted 
with his "shallow" existence. He 
decided to quit life in the bush 
and opted at last to follow a sdenti- 


Leakey views his Kenyan nation- 
ality with pride and sees his visits 
to Europe and America as necessary 


evils to be suffered if he is to 
preach his scientific sermons to the 
widest possible audiences. " I feel 
If your readers will excuse me, 
somewhat like a missionary and l 


am prepared jto enjoy the comforts 


fic career like his parents. He came 
to London to stu 


i parent 

iidy and after six 

months cramming in a West End 
flat passed two out of the three 
A levels that he sat. "Then I lost 
interest again for the thought 
of another five or six years of study 
appalled- me, • so ,1 returned to 
Kenya to think things over . 
Instead he " fell into ” Involvement 
In various activities, including help- 
ing ,bis father with his work. 

Then fpte took a singularly help- 
ful turn and In 1968, at, the age of 
only ;24, Leakey was offered and 
was appointed to the post of direct- 
or of (he National Museum of 
Kenya, which wasn’t bad for some- 
one with only a couple of A levels. 
"Quite simply (hey wanted only 
a Kenyan to -do (he job, it was af:er 
all n young, emerging nation, and 
although I was only a kid; totally 
untrained and- uneducated, I was 
the only Kenyan with the slightest 
credentials, ond so I got tha job . 


oPxm* *9 the jynMWT *nd music 
rfPi, *?, .* fln ™ b W M refute. 
t deceptions ' 

TTtS w , J i L<alc ^',7 pri ! PWfl> a far 
E„ Jdnd y - . egalitarian, view • of 
auman evolution. There, is simply 
° fj* 11 aggression among the 
A? 1 * 1 *}® early man. he said. All 

Jfcxin say Is that .we lived In roam- 
l n ®Hands of hunter's end plant 


Natfhe wants this review body 
to be established quickly to deal 
with the range of improvements it 


is seeking in a pay structure which 
th thi 


is out of line with the profession's 
career structure in terms of the 
duties lecturers have to perform. 


At the eatno time. Leakey also 
it bis 

DpenL.„ — . 

rich area of Lake TurkariB (formor 


began to carry' out his own import- 
ant research opening up the fossil 


of living in England and America 
in order to talk to people, although 
I much prefer to stay In Kenya-” 

As a crusading scientist, bis mes- 
sage Is at least one of hops. For 
all the "horrendous” activities of 
man. our wars and religious 
squabbles, he does believe iii univer- 
sal salvation— but only through a 
commitment to scientific under- 
standing of our own natures. - , 

.That will be the main theme of 
the television series, which will be 
launched in Britain en May 4 ana 
in the autumn in America. It will 
cover the entire evolution of man, 
from the 14 million-year-old remains 
of Ramaplthicus . ape in - Africa, 
tp the cava? of Poking Man, _the 
monuments of early South and 
Central American, civilisations, the 
relatively recent caverns of Europe 
With their Ice Ago paintings and 
finally the technologies of the 
present world 1 which threaten to 
engulf us. •• 

It - is the fulfilment of 'Leakey's 
own “mliildnary*’ work which 
began with his books, ■ written In 
conjunction with journalist Roger 

r Alula /lalai'lie onH DilrYvsIii Al ' #le « ‘ 


Lejvln, bri&ius and Peopte of the 
Lake- These, h 


kowever good or bad 


Jy Lake Rudolf) which has proved 
a goldmine of remains of early man. 
Leakey believes that 2,500,000 years 
ago there,: an early, upright ape, 
that walked on turn feet, lived in n 
relatively peaceful exlsuvca • and 
that we are me direct ancestors of 


they were, he said could only reach 
at best; about a million people. ‘The 


such -an animal. 
Yet 


fbssil-hunting ls : fat from 


being a 'simple! matter of stumbtfn 

Al 


real importance of -the: television 
series will be that it Will .fill' the 
homes of many meltons round the 
world who. be hopes, •will bo Fasci- 
nated by mo- story of human, evolu- 
tion end heartened by the Impact 
of Its message. 


over crucial clues and pieces of 


j"f am not . expecting drat tho 
series will splve tbs world's prub- 


Union leaders have bitterly com- 
plained that they arc entering next 
Monday's first round of talks on 
college and polytechnics* pay with 
the Cards stacked against them. 

A main cause of thoir discontent 
is the roali7uti<m that the use of 
arbitration as a way of cxiraiMing a 
higher awurd from unwilling local 
authority employers has been rapidly 
blocked hy the Chive rn men t. 

Its impact could he all the greater 
in the current round with the 
authorities determined to hold lec- 
turers to the G per cunt cash limit 
under circumstances in which a well- 
argued case before an independent 
arbitrator might have produced a 
larger award. 

The employers' view of the 
teachers* case is apparent from their 
Initial offer of only 4 per cent and 
the thlttly-vcllcd threats from some 
of the huwks ihut un even lower 
opening bid would have been In 
order. Thurc is still a residual feel- 
ing that teachers got away with 
more than they deserved lost year, 
even though this Issue was not 
formally raised when Rurnham 
primary and secondary met for the 
first time in the new round. 

The teachers dismissed the offer 
as " insulting ” and it would be 
surprising ir lecturers responded 
more favourably. They are to seek 
a 15 par cent rise on Monday, to 
reflect the pay and inflation move- 
ments since April, 1980, and to 
restore lecturers’ position .. in the 
pay, league. 

In opposing this argument tho 
employers are sure to point to the 
latest figures showing that the rise 
in average earnings is already slow- 
ing up and. Inflation, creeping per- 
ceptibly downwards for the past 
eight months, could be as low as 
11 per cent by the lala . spring, 
although . this could : be upset by 
whatever measures the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer adopts in his 
Budget on Tuesday, 

While the underlying rise Jn 
average earnings is new down to 


avidancB__bbput,_inan’A dtaiaai.forfij- 


qyiuDtiau uuyw' ^ ,t\ — . — t;-. — «. 

bears. ; .The 5,000 Muttra mjle «ft« 
at Lakb Turkaoa Isolated,, ypughi- 
dry and extremely hot—iemperar 
tures can often rise *a, over ,J10 deg 
C. If / 'Aounda j n6 . place w» 


toms. Wbat.t do betinva Is that 
we can: show that as M result oC 
archaeological and bthoi* work that 


it Is, -possible to look at the future 
add th* present -without the nagging 
suspicion .thfC it has. always Tean 
like ibis,, because - U hasn’t A ‘ 


■ . J vr.+l-S'i ..... (U 

j'.J.U' 1 !, tbo--;--, rifj i't *7 


i ..i (• r |L VI. -.V ' ■■ 


turers’ argument will derive from 
their continued anxiety over the 


A major objective is the Improve- 
men of promotion prospects anti 


13 per cent a year fn January, cpm- 
‘ December. 


freeing logjams of lecturers stuck 
at the top of their scales awaiting 
mnro senior posts to fall vacant. 
Particular concern is felt for tha 
20,000 on the lecturer ! scale, which 
is the lowest in further education. 
Naiflie wunts automatic transfer to 
the lecturer 2 scale front the 
trip of the Ll scale. To improve 
career prospects fur lecturers teach- 
ing non-advanced work, tho union 
wiuits more senior posts to be in- 
troduced. A similar approach is 
called for at the lop of the careers 
scale, where Natfhe wants action to 
achieve prospects comparable with 
the universities for polytechnic 
staff. 

Natfhe wonts this to he brought 
ulinur thu creation of more principal 
mid senior lecturer pasts, and by 
greater use uf appoininiciits under 
existing reader arid ''academic post 
above render " ari'iingUTiietus. 

Concern at the career structure hi 
tlic polytechnics is mirrored in the 
submission br the Atsocijtion of 
Polytechnic Teachers made to the 
Bu.-nhuni further cducjtion commit- 
tee. 


-Natfhe is olio to return to the 
vexed question of part-time lecturers 
when it argues lor. assoriatc lec- 
turer status fur all stuff working six 
Irours or -nuro a week for the same 
authority, and better staffing and 
pay arrangements for adult educa- 
tion. 


The employers have already in- 
dicated thoir reluctance to deal with 
structural questions and their 


oppra/rinn to any suggestion of a 
idet 


further independent review. 

The breakthrough on Monday 
may well come as a result of the 
speedy 7.5 per cent settlement 
secured by Scottish teachers, which 
has Increased the pressure on Eng- 
lish Education authorities to in- 
crease their offer. 

The Scottish claim too had been 
for 15 per cent, but the Initial offer 


was 6 per cent But a further sur- 


prisingly brief, round of negotia- 


tions produced the formula which Is 
now likely to be regarded -as the 


18.5 per cent a year, the figures 

liTa" " 


starting point south of the border. 

Under the deal every teadher end 
lecturer la to receive 6 per cent, 
with the additional >1.5' per cent 
distributed to boost lower salaries, 
inevitably depressing differentials. 
. The Scots were aided by a relative- 
ly small payroll compared with 
England and Wales, and by the 
more sympathetic attitude of tfae 


for December, the latest, available, 
suggest an increase of less then 10 
per cent a year and the Department 


of Employment is said to expect a 
more rapid fall as the pay round 
subject to the 6 per cent initiative 


employers. English lecturers can 
expect no such liaison, however 
reluctant, with their employers. It 
may, however, be difficult for Eng- 


lialson, however 


gets more under way. . 

Inflation, too, could be falling 
quickly by the time the lecturers’ 
settlement is due in April. It was 


tish employers to resist the case 
for 7.5 per cent, however stridently 
they argue they are not ab)e to pay. 
A similar proposal for redistri- 


bution in favour of the lower mid 
opposition 
from some quarters. Principal 


Is likely to meet with 


iVared wflh IS per cehL'Id 
(Bat tLe main thrust of the lee- 


erosion of the salary levels estab- 
lished by the Houghton committee 
and immediately savaged by 'the 
effects of in cbntos policy. 

Even tho 14.6 per debt awarded 
by .an, independent arbitrator 
awarded last summer and after 
weeks of agonizing not overturned- 
by the Cabinet would lead la fur- 
ther. erosion, lecturers clalthcd.. 

The lecturers are also seeking full 
pro-rata pay for all pprt-rim® stuff, 
something partially dclilOved- last 

S aar but in a way. which even 
efendera ,of. tho deal regarded os 
second-host. They /also want the 

recent deal oh retoarch 'assistants' 
salaries to be modified so -that none 
ere paid below the minimum for the 
Ipvrest'peid lecturers. 

Union leaders are, angered by the 
way the ..employers- tteem to be 
dragging- their feet over . agreeing 
to -an Independent review of a 
salary structure which both the 
Clegg Commission and -tha arbitra- 
tion report recommended.- , - 


Among. thesq Is AFT, which" is ready 
to use. any ammunition that supports 
its casa - that Natfhe is interested 
only in aiding the bulk of its mem- 
bers in further education and 
when the chips are down will not 
work for polytechnic staffs. 

Even If APT has a scat on Burn- 
ham at this stage, and despite the 
absence of any announcement from 


the Department of Education this 
is still not ruled out, it Is unlikely 
to have the Influence la block such 


a mdvQ. It would be lucky to have 
mure than one seat and cnuld still 
be outvoted by Natfhe and the TUC- 
affiliated union's sillies. 


Ode aspect «f tho Scottish settle 
ment both sides In England and 
Wales would wish to emulate is its 
speed. Only two men tings of the . 
negotiating body were necessary In 
stark contrast to last year’s lengthy 
delays and Interminable wrangling., 
Neither the unions nor the em- 
ployers want a . repetition- of tho 
■ simliaLr . complexities . Which : sur- 
rounded the ' .'deliberations In the 
Bum ha oi committee aqd d ' quick 
: Settlement la still possible. 
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Organic chemists must find their 
work thoroughly Absorbing or else — - m — _ — * . 

lack the publicity seeking instincts 4>U/\ vei/vlir 

common to most of their profes- tllflfllllCJ TVIP I lfJTll 

sional colleagues. How else might A. lilUillil |/11 V 1 Iblll 

we explain the lack of apparent v-r 

public Interest in and commitment v • 1 p "■ 

to a subject which has made such M /\»M1 Afl I T Af*Will I Ol 

a broad and pervasive contribution 1 (Iff ||| 1 1 AM I I II III II I 

over most of this century? To the V1IVII1XVW1 

man in the street a new syntlietic , , i 1 - 

TSSF&S.lzm? 3?2 John Brown looks at the problems 
sslv SS^EWSLt by facing organic chemists in the latest of 
Sample eSe™d“ mlSkei Tbor". our occasional series on academic 

tory. By contrast, nasty toxic pesti- . 1 

ddes are clearly seen to be the tOUmfl S 
direct product of chemical JUUiflCUO 
research. 

This poor public relations stems .... , 

In part from a professional tradi- which feature in modern papers are formalized into a communications 
lion of introversion — the drama im* a more recent innovation. section. Short papers, still rather 

plicit id recent titles from Nature English chemistry had its own quaintly prefaced by Sir could 

—'■An extraordinary new celestial society, and its own journal, by then be published within six to 
X-ray source I*!" “ Somatostatlo 1842. In the early days, papers eight weeks of receipt. This 

selectively inhibits noradrenaline were presented to meetings of the afforded a stimulus to research, 
release from hypothalamic learned society before publication since early publication defeats the 
neurones ! 11 — is to be compared and hence the early journals were opposition squarely, 
with "Total Synthesis of Gibnerel- entitled " Memoirs" or "Proceed- The success of this development 
lie Acid. The Hydrofiuorene ings ", This practice has almost led to proliferation. In Britain, the 
Route." Good scholarship is not became extinct, although the Chemical Society had for many 
necessarily transmitted by telegram. French Academy of Sciences still years published its Proceedings 
This additionally suggests that the publishes " Comptes Renduf" on with speeches, regional news, 
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organized, well-run albeit .tuJ 

^n° U T^ MV = rel i’, Sdl '<3 ffi ! 

n fiSP® *“ ’•»> bttJST’&i'S 

k. 1965— remember the glorioui 

hi s .*!» uiS 
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The publishing entrepreneur 
Robert - Maxwell identified organic 
chemistry as part of die New 
Beginning and with the help of an 
Illustrious and far-flung editorial 
board, his Pergamon Press started 
a journal devoted entirely to the 
subject in 1957. Tetrahedron has 
been a steady success, without 
making a spectacular contribution. 
Its baby brother, Tetrahedron 
Letters, introduced organic chemists 
to die then novel idea 0! camera- 
ready copy. Its application can 
range from great elegance to rather 


-is to be compared and hence the early journals were opposition squarely. 

Synthesis of Gibnerel- entitled “Memoirs" or "Proceed- The success of this development 
The Hydrofiuorene ings This practice has almost led to proliferation. In Britain, the 


This additionally suggests mat tne pumusnes comptes nenauf on with speeches, regional news, 
seli-coutainod and self-sufficient this basis. finances and a sprinkling of corn- 

symbolic language of organic Up lo and even after the war, munications to the editor. These 
chemistry is a positive disadvantage life was very simple for academic were short, very succinct and 
in communication with the outside organic chemists at least in regard speedy, and the demand to publish 
world. Chemists may shara private to publication. When a piece of in this manner grew rapid lly. In 
thoughts not accessible to the intel- work was finished it was forwarded 1965, the Proceedings became 
ligent layman. to the national journal in complete Chemistry in Britain , a successful 

j: .k-. uoi« «r form and published after refereeing news maaazlna for chemists and Its 


scruffy and dovm -awheel presenta- 
tion. Nevertheless it is quick, and 
the author can announce bis results 


gical revolution— and the jS 
was then spUt into sactlomT 
A is for physical and innJf?' 
chemistry, B is for physical JS : 
chemistry and C for organic 0 ® < 
istry. With the merger 
chemical Society and the 
Society, which wished to ratart i 
name in journal form 
Faraday Transactions ; 
had to be done. ThSa newlSi 
gaiiic journal, the Bellwi t5l; 
actions and a pair or a Qw 0 2 ! 
journals Perkin I traiuactionjnS 1 
Perkin II transactions (ptaS 
organic) wera conceived andK 
mented (with incidental gratnC 1 
slight to the memory of the dm • 
English physical orjmfc <£ e H? ! 
C. K. • Ingold ). Now their tarablij ' 
length is back to the 1965 level at : 
perhaps the bureaucrats should 
aider a merger, The implied p» ' 
position that economic well-irina 
correlates directly with As itoMiq . 
of chemical journals suiaeits 1 - 
rather simple solution to » ; 
national malaise. • i 

There are rather more hub- ' 
mental questions to be unrmd i 
Why publish papers at ell, k ti 
any rate, why retain basic lama 


assessment Organic cbomistry is ? f P apers ‘. n , 19 ? 2 sufiBests , f o1 ' exerts a strict refereeing policy and 

wi^afoitatad to have had its initia- lo " in 8 Pf, r| od between submission only accepts urgent (whatever that 

Sn! thrnSah Wohlm'a svnthesis of ?£ d P u ? llcati ° n: J° u ™ al °f , the means l) material, publishing this 

tion through wonier s syntneBis or chemical Society eight weeks : [ n two to three months. > 
urea in I62G but much Of the basis r nurn „i -r American Chemical 

of the subject was laid long before 1 / The German industrial journal 

then. By 1840, organic chemical fi ve Sks ■ HelMica Angewandte Chemie had occasmnal 

papers of recognizable format were gSSB Act! aww week? NoS ZuMften (Letters) in 19S1 with 
appearing In Annalen der Chemte of tho fj rst t |, ree £ { mes Csn be scientific results but these increased 
imd Pharmacia, later to become remotely matched In 1980, although j“ nu iT b ®T ° ver the n J ext / lecade - 
Justus Liebig's Annalen der Chemie. che Swiss journal comes dose to The floodgates opened when an 
The great German schools were maintaining the prewar efficiency English language edition was^ pub- 
dominant in the subject for most with an average publication time of jlshed in 1962 and it is today a 
of the nineteenth century and at nine weeks. Organic chemistry was journal devoted to communications 
one stage it was desirable for aspir- generally lumped In with other an u reviews. 

lng English organic chemists to aspects of the science, the first hint A second important development 

travel to Heidelberg, Munich or of separation coming with the was the growth of specialist jour- 
Gott ingen in order to carry out founding of the American Journal nals. In 1930, a carbohydrate 
doctoral work. Thus did W. H. of Organic Chemistry on 1935. chemist could happily publish his 


to an eager public within a couple 
of months. 

A fourth development, regret- 
table on the whole but perhaps 
inevitable, is the trend to publish 
in English. Both major journals 
of the Japanese Chemical Society 
are in English. The Swiss national 
journal Helvetica Chimlca Acta 
publishes in four languages and the 
proportion of English is increasing 
although still in a minority. 
Angewandte Chemie is now more 
widely circulated in its international 
edition than the German original. 
Only the French resist the trend 
and 1 the Qiiebecois influence in 


Gottingen in order to carry out founding of the American Journal nals. In 1930, a carbohydrate 

doctoral work. Thus did W. H. of Organic Chemistry in 1935. chemist could happily publish his 

Perkin, Jr, the instigator of small- The surge of optimism following work in his national journal and 
ring organic chemistry, commence the war lad to a general growth in expect to be able to Teach all of. his 

his career. sciendflc activity duly snared by specialist audience. It became an 


Canadian Journal of Chemistry has 
even increased (all papers with 
French summary, about 10 per cent 
now published in French). In- 
creased Russian isolation from the 


most prestigious chemical Journal 
for nearly 100 years, was founded 
In 1865. Its page format changed 
little from Adolf Baeyers “ Re auk- 
tlon cfer Indigo blows " In the origi- 
nal year to Hans Fischer's first 
steps in. synthetic porphyrin chem- 
istry .in the m(d-1920s. The style 


01 ^organic cnemtc at papers, with ■ minor contributions. ' It also pro- thus ensure its own success— there 
factual description, discussion con- vided a means of making a pre- Were two A4 volumes of Steroids 
taming - minimal speculation and Uminary brief report of something • in 1964 and two A5 volumes in 
rigorously detailed experimental exciting or unusually interesting. 1980 ; Phosphorus published for a 
lection, Was set-, at a vary early This mechanism became increas- few years end then gave Up the 
stage. The elegant line drawings litgly utilized and by then had been struggle. 


international organic chemical com- 
munity has, to this independent 
unbiased observer, led to a decline 
in standards. This may in part be 
due to the minimal amount of 
Russian researdi which is pub- 
lished in Western journals, in 
English. Their own journals are 
•translated but painfully late. 

Perhaps the style of national 

J ournals reflects underlying socio- 
0 gical trends. Contrast Switzer- 
land and Britain, for • example. 
Helvetica Chimica Acta has re- 
mained rock-solid in format, style 
and content for more than 20 years 
— preolse layout, elegant diagrams, 
2,500 to 3,000 pages per annum. 
The Chemical Society (now reborn 
as the Royal Society of Chemistry) 
had ' in the early 1960s . a well- 


any rate, why retain basic loram 
which are highly traditional, at ( 
rather inefficient as a matsi e| * 
disseminating information?. Alia * 
all, & large data bank would iHn * 
research results to be retrlerri u ? 
soon as the work was comptat • 
Such innovations will be resiitd ! 
by working chemists who like ta ; 
feel of traditional journal! id • 
perhaps also enjoy seeing tkdr ; 
names in print. CommiuilatiflD 1. 
are popular as indicated but it Ii - 
considered unsporting to wile on j. 
without a subsequent full paps | 
with properly deacribed axperi- 1 
mental section, spectroscopic deufi • 


mcuctu SKtuun, ispucuus^ujiic wmm . 

and analytical data of pure k» \ 
compounds. One comproinlM m | 
being tested ie to file eil.worka • 
microfiche (or as the Infurtittu j. 
mdnlprint, one of the pd**7 
Indicators of Impending, wcJlitjl ; 
end pulblish the authors' eunaey r 
in journal form. . , * 

The Journal of Chemical itawa ■ 
is a new joint venture of SnptA f 
Frendi . and German fbempi 
societies, but while It edits j 
-aide-traalUonaLjQiirnaliltBniuiw • 
ingly attracts a lot of * 

research. The American Chtw» ) 
Society may have me germ on 
better solution. Its. Jouml (» 1 
munications are dense, 'pedtaji w 
..nf A.I1H1W raadabw ■* 1 


UIUIUVMIVUO qaew r^ l Li _| 

footnotes, yet highly wsdsw* 
very cheaply avaflajble to p®** 
This kind of publldatlbti _ _ Awg 


ipub1i<atf6d' 


Ray : Winter reflects on a year spent 
in a socialist Islamic state 


1979. Sadly, a new Journal does not Helvetica Chimica Acta has re- remain and be widely accewd* ■ 

necessarily stimulate a field and mained rock-solid in format, style whatever the changing efr 0 * ;• 

thus ensure its own success — there and content for more than 20 years stances 7 ■ 

were two A4 volumes of Steroids — preolse layout, elegant diagrams, ' . • *~7. . 

and two AS i volumes in 2,500 to 3,000 pages per annum. The author is a lecturer in , 

1980 ; Phosphorus published for a The Chemical Society (now reborn chemistry at the •• 

few. years and then gave Up the as the Royal Society of Chemistry) Oxford and a fellow of , 

struggle. had ' in the early 1960s . a well- College. . ■ L. * ' 

ine to orchestrate Algeria’s desert song 

Ijcense de science (equivalent to a prlsingly high and the best were tion in the flow of mhlttin > ■ 

BSc) and were .well- schooled In given the opportunity of studying This unfamiliar work v 


physics add chemistry but especially at American universities for the 
in maihemarics. In general, . their degree of MS. 


ate* but they lacked ability in £ en * 8 drafted into the Army for inclusion of this ,°I > ! 

applying, this Information, fdore- w ^Xlna^ln ^ material will jnpw w yj 

oVer, tbe appreciation of conteptuai T^ r %} ^ enhance 'the market.^ 

models often provided a great stum- fOZZs die 5 r -j ara UW1ST graduates. 

bUng ' block. Standard laboratory ®*®b^pt- On finally entering Indus- . . , • . "ub 

manipulative skills Were usually tr 7 a student would find liirnself Lbying .comhtlom 
abseft. ' y generally far batter qualified than P»ved Indpnven^t 

his superiors who frequently owed to. appaiftanents 
Students bad the opportunity Of their positions to service in the for a lew (hours 


Algeria Is said . to be the leader of 
the Thtrd World, yet apart from the 
nows coverage given to the recent 
earthquake disaster and the vital 
role of the Algerian mediator in the 
American hostages negotiations, 
relatively little Is heard of the tenth 


setting up of a City University at' 
Bpumerdes. a new township located 
about 50 kilometres east of Algiers. 
Boumqrdea had originally been 
scheduled as a safe seat of govern- 
ment by the French. The sdx insti- 
tutes of higher education comprising 
the wholly residential campus ere as 
follpwii . National Institute ,of Hydro- 


a tee, but they lacked abi 
applying / this information. 


both challenging 
and Is now bdng 
modified form hi 
chemistry arid' w ^ 0 ?l°8y : 

The : inclusion of 


bling block. Standard laboratory '.f™ 
manipulative 'skills Were usually 
absent. If 


lino - m. nearly 700 miles along the 
Medlterrandan lts large* Saharan 
alree In tile south Is bordered by 
Libya, Niger, Mauritania And former 
Spanish Sahara (where the Algerians 
,pre supporting, the Polisarlo 
guerrillas 1 fight: Ogairm King HaSan 

‘ V.in ^rbrtch colonized the 
country but.- granted few -rights to 
the ndd ve population and unlike the 
Raj In India did little towards .lead- 
ing the coubtry to self-determina- 
tion. A savage revolutionary ’ War 
commenced ■ on • November 1, 1954, 
Involving eight; years of extensive 
terror in which- a million Algerians 
lost their lives end. <■ finally tbe 
colonial regime became untenable. 
The revolution was spearheaded by 
the National Liberation Front (FLm 
which, mill Plays a predbralneht 
pert in the popular ancf Democratic 
Republic of Algeria, a Socialist 
Islamic statei : ' 1 
Maeslye fridustrialbation, brought 
about by oW ftprn. the east and west 
and ptua for ter oil and gas revenues' 
wmi responsible,, fitter. tiUa f for the 


Productivity apd. Economic Develop- 
ment (INPED). National Institute of 

• Light Industries (INIL), National 
Institute of Mechanical Engineering 
(INGM), National Institute ' of Eldc- 

. trlcity ■ and Eleetrondia (INELEC) 
and, finally, j Algerian Institute- of 
Patroieum (tAp), ■ ■■. . . 

‘•I was attache^' to ..LAP .Which was 

• divided > ihfa several sections, namely 
. chemistry, petj^khamlstry, polymer 
: engineering, -gas , engineering and 

motor technology, y ■ ;. J - : 

. ."Tliei tOmmori instfuctlonai lapg- 
liege in an the teaching programmes 
at EoumerdeS; was French, r except. 
■ for pbljhner 1 and flee' obaltieedng 
which, wee run by « A»nal| American 
company, Edticatiqtt .International, 

. where the lacQthigd Wo® 'Ebglfsh 
Ooher programmes on site: were run 
by-: Russians, Germans end French' 
, assisted wherever possible. by Alger- 
ian instructors trained either in the' 
west or the- east r, i- 
„ AII. , students: - entering the ' City 
University courses had either the 
baccalaurdat deuxidme p artie or the 


. Students had the opportunity Of their positions to service in the 
; electing to study any programme at ”, L « .and. ^were ' sometimes antego- 
■ Boumerdea. Some 15 chose polymer n * 8 tic to the presence of qualified 


to. eppotyrhents 
for a few hours 


storage in baths «and Jerry 
common practice. ■ • 

There were no; conye* 


inpre'dsy.S 


BOumerdea. Same Is chose polymer ' iiktic to the presence ot qualified ■ common practice. - d : 

engineering eacbyear. Each: student who ! were , seen as' a threat; irhere were no convenwnw^ 
waS paid a salary, a part of which; Vrou , Id frequently ^haye met the frozen foods available 
was deducted if Classes Were missed,, antagonism during his industrial c0p t porfc l) was rf 
On completion of a two year Course training period. g^ quality aldwiigh 

ln’SSiSr d -??tal In' conclusion. 
clwly effrised bv a member^ .tufn-key ' technology set up by Algeria was 
tbs fiohoof^aff. During rthat^w, ^ es tem (American, French, GOr- . socially, ' culturdlly *nd a 
a month war spent stueftina factot^ v n>an) pr easternCRussian, Japanese), valuable ejcperlenca 

in each denawmant ■ or section' and manufacturing processes rihow. rigna ■ In terms of direct to , 
the rerbainder In^esemcb, th devei- dteri is, . at the the thtee; moit val^^Arf-iilsW' 


industrialists, ..members 
school apd in assessor' us 


t Aleerlan ami ° ult y 10 -ofMogdfng .defective 
' br ihfl goods, or ;materia|s qn to the home 
-- - * i.nfarfeet. 


Ate and academic 
... id no; tunity 'of learning 
.defective . ing subjects which, wwe r 
home untamiflar to mejj- 
. work.andjastiy, ofi 

can' and Trench . 


rnrhflil Ivi/ • rt 


Kl-WWUM] 1 . Ill „W«| VTtllU UOyO^OO- SI-., 

d iflventizaily j 'of -la^k Of- suitable staff ■!: taught . WalesyJnep 
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Fabian chickens come home to roost 


Patrick O’Brien looks at academic 
freedom in Australian universities in 
our continuing series 


. And a new people takes the 
land ; and still it is not we. 

They have given us into the hand 
of new unhappy lords. 

Lords without anger and honour, 
who dare not carry their swords. 
They fight by shuffling papers ; 
they have bright dead alien eyes ; 
They look at our labour and 
laughter as a tired man looks at 

^And the load of their loveless pity 
is worse than the ancient wrongs. 
Their doors are shut in the evening ; 
and they know no songs. 

from G. K, Chesterton, 
The Secret People 

It is not easy to ‘ write about 
academic freedom today. Not the 
least of reasons for this is that 
Australian universities are declin- 
ing in status because of policy deci- 
sions by educational planners, 
academics and administrators which 
have resulted In the redefinition of 
the role of universities in society. 

Onto universities wore unlversolly 
regarded as institutions of scholar- 
ship and higher learning. Now they 
arc being increasingly regarded as 
institutions for socialization. This 
reflects a universal trend in 
Western societies, particularly the 
English-speaking ones where Fabian 
chickens have come home to roost. 

To justify themselves among 
peers and superiors, academics ana 
students fuel Increasingly obliged to 
pursuo “ relevant studies This 
application of the doctrine of justi- 
fication by good works alone takes 
many forms. 

Sonic senior ncndcmics and uni- 
versity administrators havo argued 
against the retention of classics ns 
mi academic subject since they say 
it has little relevance to today’s 
social and political problems. Poli- 
tical scientists arc arguing (hat their 
principal concern should he the 
analysis of surveyed opinion. 
Anthropologists- are encouraging 
not just the study of, but also parti- 
cipation in •' alternative ’life-styles", 
and an analysis of grants awarded 
by the Australian government 
research council in the humanities 


cations which stress immediate 
social value ns against those involv- 
ing intellectual .traditions are 
favoured. 

.Much of this trend has to do 
with the rapid growth of colleges 
of advanced education (CAEs) and 
attempts by older universities to 
compete for money and students 
with the newer Institutions. In 
1974 the Commonwealth Govern- 
ment with the agreement of the 
states assumed ell financial respon- 
sibility for funding institutions of 
higher learning. Tbe quid pro quo 
was the abolition by the states of 
tuition fees for all higher educa- 
tional institutions. A .Tertiary 
Education Assistance Scheme was 
introduced whereby financially 
independent students, or students 
whose parents 1 incomes - did not 
exceed a • fixed •minimum, could 
?**"*« grant of up to about 

k * week as well as 

a book allowance. However, students 


the following, official request was 
sent to all heads of departments in 
tbe University of Western Australia : 
"The Australian Vice-Chancellors' 
Committee (AVCC) at its meeting 
on February 19, 1980 agreed 10 
prepare for the Universities Coun- 
cil a short statement which identi- 
fies specific results of university 
research which have been of 
major national benefit to Aust- 
ralia. The chairman, Universities 
Council (Professor Dunbar), has 
indicated that when arguing for 
increased research funds it would 
assist in discussions with the De- 
partment of Finance if the Univer- 
sities Council was able to identify 
the contribution which university 
research has made to Australia. 
Apparently many Government 
officials believe that all the worth- 
while research is done in CS1RO. 
This university has been asked 
to let the AVCC hava details of 
the most important research that 
has taken place within tho univer- 
sity which has made a significant 
contribution lo Australia. Accord- 
ingly I would be grateful if you 
would let me have by Friday. 
March 28, 1980 any details or 
important research relevant to the 
AVCC request." 

The head of one department 
responded quite properly ami cor- 
rectly by writing on the request 
which was then circulated to each 
staff member : 

“ Apparently someone has asked 
u silly question, to which wc must 
give h silly answer. Please lot me 
know, as soon as you can, which 
of your research has made n 
significant contribution to Aust- 
ralia." . 

Moreover, that ihc- proposal was 
ummimnusly rejected by n full 
quorum, though by no menus the 
majority, of the university’s arts 
faculty oil the grounds that it was 
improper for scholarly reasons 
augurs conflict between the univer- 
sity's academics ami its chief execu- 
tive officers on this ami related 
issues. 

The establishment of Murdoch, 
the second university in Western 
Ansi raliu, was justified by its 
founders on such grounds which 
were given added metaphysical 
overtones. 

The ■ founding vice-chancellor 
argued that the purpose of the 


purpose to the university which he 
said must “ play the role of the 
healer "• He added that if Murdoch 


board of research ar.'j postgradu- 
ate studies to ensure that these 
guidelines arc observed with res- 
pect to any research grant under 
consideration for acceptance by 
the university.” 

It should be pointed out that the 
academic studies involved in the 
department of social enquiry in- 
clude history, literature, philo- 
sophy, classics, peace studios and 
sociology. 

In similar vein an association of 
academics formed in the early 
1970s and called Concerned Asian 
Scholars of Australia and New 
Zealand (CASAN) has also engaged 
in watch-dog activities. 

CASAN members dedicated 
themselves to confronting " such 
problems os poverty, oppression 
and imperialism ", and issued a 
statement of principles and a ten- 
point programme of action. Essen- 
tially these consisted of strategies 
and tactics to “ shield” students 
and the public from works which 
CASAN members said "perverted 
scholarship " and alienated '* friends 
and students". 

CASiAN's own stated purpose was 
" to play a watch dog role in 
schools, universities ami the media, 
finding und countering false or mix- 
leading assumptions about Aslo 
whenever they occur in text hunks, 
seminars, TV programmes, the 
press, political campaign speeches 
and etc . . . (to) write, publish, cir- 
culate and popularise materials 
which increase understanding of 
and sympathy for Asian needs and 
achievements (ami tot ensure that 
knowledge and skills of Asian 
scholars arc never used to en- 
courage ur justify the suppression 
of the peoples of Asia 
It appointed a " committee to 
keep track of official statements 
on Asiu ... 10 hi ing uradenitc 
weight to hear when they misrepre- 
sent Asian situations or whitewash 
Western policies . . . (.ind) design 


them. Before their arrival in rhelr capacity as academics could 

Australia senior acadomics in his- constitute a threat to academic 

tory, philosophy, psychology and freedom. 

anthropology from most universi- RESOLVED : to express the 

tics signed manifesto and sere faculty board's profound concorn 

letters to the press protesting the over tne senate’s desire to restrict 

coming visit. Some even suggested members of academic staff in the 

that the pair should not be per- manner proposed and to call the 

mitted entry to Australia, while all attention of the academic council 

argued that they should not bo the matter, 

allowed to present their views. At the next senato meeting on 

At the University of Melbourne September 22 the vice-chancellor 
Professor Eysenck was physically wns asked what future action ho 
threatened by a mob of academics proposed to take Bgainst those aca- 
and students, forcing him to present demies who continued to defy his 
his lecture through closed-circuit ru t' n B. .... 
television. Four days later at the replied that, It would not be 

University of Sydney there wore ’O thc b i st Interests of the univer- 
similar events. In the words of one s, *V 1 or *n, e sta v t0 disclose details 
journalist, " Eysenck and Jensen of th * flCt, . an 1 , h » va . taken to imple- 
were howled down, generally vill- m ® n * ^and administer the pro- 
ties signed manifestos and sent 


to create a rebirth of nazism 


secrecy 


uncertainty 


Also in 1977 the University of aged academics to go 10 the 

Western' Australia refused to allow p :°” on the “" d * h ® “"*«■ 

its radio station to broadcast a lac- WDS r °P® rtBd nationwide 

mre on nsvchiatrv hv n r Thnm« Wlth most academics taking the view 
c™ on thil hmth that the vice-chancellor's conduct in 

ofSd 0n SD ™ e e the matter was not worthy of a 


offend some people, particularly "5 ‘ ei r WQS not WDrm * DI a 
psychiatrists. university. . 

In a loiter to the West Australian 
— on November 3 the reader In agri- 
cultural economics at thc University 

— — — of Western Australia, Dr Henry 

. . . Sdhuupcr, wrote: "The Australian 

k.A 10 . n, »? l, Rer.°f th®. station, Mr TJniversitios Commission in 1975 


Thc niamiger of thc station, Mr 


It 1 1 I 1 .. ■ ■ | _ a — WIIIIGI9HIU.1 ^UIUIIIUPIUII ■■■ •»•'»"■ 

Nicholas Partridge, a former meni ; Sil w : « One of tho roles of a unlvcr- 
nioimgerin! and odlloiiul s | ty ln ft free society is 10 be tho 
^°'', r ' s ?! i|*I® nurttieriy twiner, conscience und critic n! that 
under the directorship of Sir John society. Such a role cannot bo ful- 
I : 1 ?* ,0 A ,h « 11,0 filled if the university Is expected 
mn«i rK o b0 J ,r “i a . ,,C,l ?i w , t ,l ? llt cn i"‘ to be an arm of government policy.’ 
. lecture# by q- 0 t |,| s j w ,»uld add. nor if academic 


" society -j .tVEaus— one ut which is 

such denials of freedom are nut ^ *iS ffiS Htodiffw 

rare. In Victoria, rhe study leave "JP t|?cv think as 

of * distinguished jcholttr in Ai.st- ‘™L vl v ! euulu “ 


university was to resolve, identity 
crises and to expatiate the past guilt 
of universities for allegedly having 



schiilnr was liiunily Infiirmuil l.y his- .ir-ideinin wnnl.l he maik um» »-i"l 
director rliai ho ln<| no 'tight tn s °L? :,n , ' . 
crlliclrc. d? 


S ri,al 1,0 MO ' ,ISl,t ,n ia Vtatu tW W--VK* luw out been 

One «if tho issuer, that caused most 'icilapper’s "S I rvuo’s 

controversy dutlng W80 concerned J” pniUOS h ;i%l tvnicnl of the 

jead units writing letters to rhe nf lho n ,«j lir i, y <,? acid emirs. 


misled society about the role of a 
university. The foundation professor 
in language and communications 
said that academics as "secular 
missionaries ” must educate, per- 
suade, convert and save (the world 
from) Armageddon and the Four 
Horsemen of Famine, War, Pollu- 
tion and Plague ... 


n l - * inceiing of the senate journalists and newspaper editors 
01 the University of Western An»t- £ „ ViJ , natter, 
raliu on • June 23 n niemher m * .,.,• corlniit restrict- 

expressed concern ntour members Smn V°J immsS 

of staff using their university titles *> UI,S 01 i?* 1 "! all 

and addresses when* they wrote “i 1 ^ 1 Sl ^f^i„^li ,0 5nstiiniinns are 
letters to □ewsDoucrs highei educational instiiniions, arc 

tetters to newspapers. * b u»w ta pay money to sni- 

Ihc vice-chancellor. Professor J t un f ons as a pre-rcquisiic for 
R S b ?iL S, I“%' "lift! eniolniehr. 


new textbooks and courses on 
Asia ", and - openly professed its 
political character — ■ the ‘ non- 

political ' approach Is tbe 1 non- 
people* approach". 

iTbe works promoted by CA5AN 
were all one-sided and in general 
supported liberation movements 
against the non-communist govern- 
ments of Asia, particularly South 


whether staff members should use 
their university title and address 


With students being forced to 


LIIVU umvLTBiijr title uiiu guuicn - . ■ < # i*j nrmtCtiro it 

unless comment wit confined “to J° in Ku ^5?SJ^^ n L C S ! «5ri P a*iiat!nnBl 
factual information of a professional P. 0 ^. ®”« 10 join a P D j it - cal 


kind”. 


industrial 


He then wrote to academics who Llafinn^ara urKUhia^ha^th^Federa- 
! SttfttS SV Austra g | ia n 8 U,uv Er5 l.y Staff 


The foundation dean of social 
enqtiiry'aiid professor of peace and 
conflict studies attributed similar 


in essence funding of higher educa- 
Jion in Australia is oh a pfcr capita- 
those institutions with most 
i students get most funds. ' 

='• „JWs _ formula '’ has encouraged 
:;*■ ,[" Ce "cprn perl tion among universi- 
g»-A CAEs and within individual 
^ ^ oepar tmCTis as well as the develop- 

I SS?I 0 ‘, in tolln‘ctUflIly undaqiaiidiiig : 
^munityand-leisure oriented 
tendency to do^vn- 
■ flxan if : nations. Traditional 
£ nta ' : 8 uch as ’ languages, 
"ad philosophy have tended 
^ pteferOnce by univer- 
Planners- J, often awarded 10 
2*5?’ ^ursW'^dapartments and 
Bfi[ in their view, are 

riff. attract the most Students, 
ntoii " a rieciine Jh morale 
SSfJL J hose who nave ' a more 
Tk-lr 0 ?? 1 ? ot b»t ' of a university. 
uSS* ; da t felopidfl -hts threaten tho. 
SJJ'JJ'if universities as' institu- 
hlghest forms'Of learn- 
tkm Othor 'tiling*,' promo- 

£ L" Q h5 Wr Principally depOn- 
uflSS* ahcellence in 'beboiarshin , 
If wOUngness on behaft 

^■academics: and 7 students to : 
OKS* P° nc ?m for society. 

•r ^c ^mpip, on March J9, 1980, 


University succeeded ip its mission 
■on behalf of humanity, then " we 

• will have ..reached | another’ * omega.' 

point . in our evolutionary history, 
and we wJH be ready to enter a new 
and as yet unknown dimension of 
existence’’. . „ , 

That these forms of evangelical 
political commitments are oftqn 
accompanied by forms of authori- 
tarianism that become institutiona- 
: lized thrpugh restrictive bureau- 
cratic regulations is suggested by. 
tho fact that, on October 9, 1975, the 
hoard of the school .of social enquiry . 
approved . the . establishment of. a 
" watoh-dog " committee to act as 
a moral guardian oVqf iesenreh. The 
resolution rqad in f»rt: 

• • "The university end its. members . 

should assume personal and scien- 
tific responsibility by . -assessing 
the likely effects of the project 
• on the • human and physical 
environment generally and must 
judge -the project to represent 00 
. acceptable hazard; 41 I* Import-, 
arc to note here twt assessment 
should be made of the environ- 
mental impact ofthe study itself 
1 end of : the possible applications - 
of study results. J v - A watch-dog 
; committee' will be charged with. 

workteg.In epnjurtcuon wIHt'tfte 




Taiwan. 

These wateb-dog committees have 
had an intimidating effect. Students 
hoping to gain scholarships and 
admission to courses in Asian 
studies in certain institutions have 
been careful to conform to the 
' going line. There are. negative. 

- as v^eli as positive incentives- to 
conform. One candidate for an MA 
thesis that dealt with ]>eace move- 
ments wto criticized by ail examiner 
in his writt,on report for stressing 
conflict at the expense of. peaceful 
coexistence.’ - Outside class, , etud- 
oitts frequently: boast of "conning" 
lecturers, tutors and examiners. 
Therefore, far . from encouraging 
intellectual honesty, thc poll tic iva- 
tion of scholarship and tho cstub- 
• lishment of “.watch-dog ” commit- 
tees by academics have further 
eroded academic frecdnnt by en- 
couraging deception and cynicism 
among students, thus eroding pub- : 
' : lie. respect fob the integrity -of 
scholarship. 1 

(ii ’Aboriginal studies 1 -similar 
criteria - are frequently- applied. 

. Many of the academics Involved in 
Aboriginal and rotated studies sec 
their first duty as' converting stud- 
. eats • to political activjsm and not to 
* scholarship as Such. ' 

In September, 1077, whan Pru- 
• . feasors Hans Eysenck and Arthur 
'Joijsfch visited Australia 'to lecture 
. on their ' views of racq add intelli 
gepefl aqftdemic freedom was denied 


future you wish to express personal in n s °h!,dv "sfe oul^affinara* with the 
views I would ask that you do this ft. “S' Uniins 

as a private citizen writing not from A"? 1 !? ^nSj^iUin 1 «hour Partv 
the university biit from vour private and ,he Australian Labour rar y. 

address". He added inal . he was . . — 1 

about to draw up guidelines con- 
cerning content matter in letters 

to be signed by acadetnids under 

their university titles. One academic If this occurs ' academic life will 
involved wrote to thc vice-chancellor have become fully politicized and 

t iro testing against his action argu- -wholly corporatized ; and if traivev- 
ng that " it had always been a shy administrators respond in the 
tradition .within . British .Common- same manner to the demands of 
wealth ; countries chat- letters to .' acadcmic.'iirtfoD leaders as they have: 
newspaper* for example, . The (a ( hnse of student' unions the pais- 
. Times, .'would include, professional port to academic employment may 
details of titles". well become a union card rather 

In August the board nf tho than scholarly credentials. The 


details of titles". well become a union card rather 

In August the board nf tho thHn scholarly credentials. The 
faculty of arts discussed the issue universities will then have been 
and strimg views were expressed transformed into a series of mini- 
that tbe vice-chancellor's actions corporate states ruled by. tripartite 
constituted a curia ilniont- of acadc- ! elites from student unions, academic 
mic freedom and implied a form or staff associations und administra- 
censorship. , r . lions. 

• This was In] lov/cd by the follow- For. the above reasons this writer 


trig motion- passed ^unanimously dt concludes that -although academic 
the faculty boards September meet- freedom still exists in Australia it 
* n R ! is being seriously eroded by a cum- 

lluvlng therefore taken note nf blnutlon of the following: rodafinl- 
. the relevdiil senate minute of tlons of tliu role of a university; 

. ' Jurte 23, 1980, and believing that: ■ the. policies of .university adminis- 

S lt Is tint nn accepted canven* t re tors ; the activities of lilcologi- 
in that stuff members using tho rally motivated students nnd aca- 
univorslty address in tetters 10 demies, and a lack of sensitivity 10 
tho press should confine their , freodum in some quarters. As Fru- 
commonis tn “ factual information lessor Peter Berger has pointed out, 
- of a professional kind " ; learning and scholarship are being 

• the responsibilities aiid rights: increasingly divorced from freedom 
• of a staff member in com ri but ing by the managers, ideologists and 
>tos public debate are wider than entrepreneurs of the "Knowledge 
■ those of confining comment to Industry".. 

“factual information of a profes- — ■" — : — 

slooaj kind Ji ; The author' hr senior' lecturer in 

• restrictions on ■ staff members! politics at the University d/ Western 
sighing letters to the. preW In' Australia > 
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George Steiner argues that the USA’s ‘museum culture’ may not be ide | in the genesis of great art 

a public spirit in involving the com- civilization. In them 


America as the 
archive of Eden 


American philosophy has been thin 
stuff. There have been psycholo- 
gists of undoubted penetration and 
stylishness, notably William James. 
There is, certainly since the 1940s, 


a distinguished school of analytic 
logic (from Quine, say, to Kripke). 
American jurisprudence and theory 
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of contract, in the social and ethi- 
cal sense, has made useful contri- 
butions to the general current of 
western liberal thought. But it is 
doubtful whether there has been 
on native ground a major philo- 
sophic presences with the possible 
exception — the work is still, in 
large measure, unavailable — of 
C. S. Peirce. And even in this 
fascinating instance, it is difficult 
to make out a metaphysics, an 
attempt at a philosophic discourse 
from the centre. But it is meta- 
physics and a central discourse on 
values which constitute the quality 
o( western philosophy from the Pre- 
Socrntics to tlio present. It is tho 
endeavour of successive philoso- 
phers and schools of reflection, 
from tho Ionian to tho existentialist, 
to 41 think being " as a manifold 
totality and to extend this onto- 
logical act to every principal cate- 
gory of human behaviour, which 
has largely Informed the inward 
history of man and society in the 
west. Such ontological centrality 
and continuity has been either deri- 
vative in or, indeed, absent from 
the climate of American feeling. 
There are, therefore, regards in 
which the tenor of American feel- 
ing is closer to the bias for magic, 
for pragmatic bncolage, current in 
non-western traditions than It is to 
the world of Plato and of Kant (one 
can invoke the singular here be- 
cause the unitary fabric of western 
metaphysics has been so striking). 

The twentieth century offers 
graphic evidence: there Is, quite 
simply, no American metaphysician, 
□o '‘thinker on being", no Inquirer 
Into the meaning of meaning to set 
beside Heidegger or Wittgenstein or 
Sartre. There is no phenomenology 
of American provenance comparable 
to that, of Husserl and Merleau- 
Ponty-No philosophic theology of 
the order of radical challenge pro- 
posed by Bultmann nr by. Barth. 
The inheritance of ontological 
' astonishment (thdumaiein) and sys- 
■ tesnatfc response remains unbrokeh 
from. Heraclitus to Sartre's Lei 
.Mots. It runs through 1 Aquinas, 
Descartes, Hume, Kant, Hegel and 
Nietzsche. There Is no American 
- membership In that list. And what 
I am trying to spell out is not a 
technical consideration : it is a con- 
stant In Hellenic and European 
existence. The major philosopher 
is one whose discourse, as it -were, 
successive • generations carry on 
their person. Platonism, Carteslan- 
iSm, the idealism and moral impera- 
■■ tlves of Kant, the historicism of 
Hegel and Marx, existentialism after 
Kierkegaard and . Nietzsche, have 
been ways of life, landscapes of 
private and public motion, for 
. countless men and women entirely 
innocent of any formal philosophic 
schooling of specialized interest. 
Philosophic debate; between Platon- 
fats and Aristotelians, between 
Thomfats and Cartesians, between 
logical positivists and Heideggeriens 
or ^artrians or Bergsonian vitalists. 
.. a)re emphatic elements of : political 


transposition of Its spacious subject. 
Again, limiting oneself ta the 
twentieth century — a limitation 
inherently weighted in America's 
favour — it is obvious that there 
are in American music no names 
to set beside those of Stravinsky, 
of Schoenberg, of Bartdk, of Alban 
Berg and Anton von Webern, that 
the oeuvre of a Prokofiev, of a 
Shostakovich, perhaps even of a 
Benjamin Britten represents an 
executive "density" and imagina- 
tive continuity strikingly absent 
from the work of American com- 
posers. And even if the Stockhausen- 
Boulez era is now passing, its role, 
its formal and substantive logic in 
the ‘history of western music, arc 
on a level which, until now, 
American composers have rarely 
challenged, let nlone matched. 

It is, at this point, incumbent on 
tho brief to say something of the 
development of mathematics in the 
new world. For me to do so is 
merely to dramatize incompetence. 
Anyone with even the most amateu- 
rish interest in the field will be 
able to cite a score of American 
names closo to or at the top of the 
pyramid. There have been in this 
century, there continue to be, 
classic American achievements in 
every branch of analysis, of alge- 
braic topology, of group theory, of 
measure theory and stochastics, of 
number theory. Yet, looked at 
closely, tho roster shows that much 
of the pre-eminent work has been 
done in America by mathematicians 
and mathematical thinkers of a 
foreign origin and schooling (Gtidel, 
von Neumann, Weyl, Bochner. Mil- 
ner, etc). And although it is absurd 
for ' a layman oven to conjecture 
along these arcane lines, it looks as 
if much of . tho fundamental pro- 
gress, notably in topology and num- 
ber theory, this fa to say in the 
high reaches of pure rather than 
applied mathematics. Is being made 
In France, in Russia, in the British 
school of mathematics, to be taken 
up thereafter on American ground. 

The ' triad metaphysics-music- 
(pura)mathematlcs fa, of course, 
purposed. It crystallizes, since 
Pythagoras and Plata, the singular 
bent of western sensibility towards 
abstraction, towards, the wholly dis- 
interested, non-utilitarian, non-pro- 
ductive (in any literal sense) play 
of the mind. It crystallizes the 
singular western obsession with the 
creation of sensory "monuments of 
unageing intellect". The pursuit, 
even at the risk of personal exis- 
tence or ‘ of the survival of the 
poifa, of speculative thought; the 
invention and development of 
melody, mystdre •• suprime des 
sciences de Vhomme (Ldvi-Strauss) ; 
the, proposal and proof of theorems 
In pure mathematics— these define, 
quintessential^, the cancer of the 
transcendent' In western man. It is 
they, ft is the place which education 
and society afford them, which* 
make of Western spiritual history a 
legacy of Greece. It Is they which, 
in. short-hand, allow, indeed compel 
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- are -emphatic elements of .{political, 
v ■qd’getieraUoOdl identity.-, just new, 
•- A.Wtr number o| my Studeftts carry 

• Qratngci’e prison-texts In their left 

• pocket.. A fair number Carry the 


. dialectically epgtratd). The b eat win 
***& ln the 

. pocket** which matters, the espousal 
of .a text as radical and pivotal to 
• private impulse, and social stance. 
It w the Socraiic conviction that a 
community of rational men is one 
pervaded by. explicit philosophic 
argument aud that abstract thought 
is the true motor of felt life. This 
Conviction fa. on the American 
Jcenc, " academic " . In a sense 
which . I hope .to make usefully 
arguable. 

' Roger Sessions, Elliott Carter. are 
compos ors of undoubted stature. 
■ Charles lyes' is a most intriguing 
original". Up to this point in 
Its history, however, . American 
music has been of an- essentially 
provincial character, Tho great 
symphony of “the new ■world" is 
by pvorak. It i s Varese's Amdrlques 
■which- comes nearest to a musical 


f a working definition of the- concept 
t of q"hiahculture ", :Why It should 
J bq . that Thales of Miletus was so 
\ absorbed ip the . predictive calcula- 
e tion of eh eolipse that he fell down! 
n a well... or that- Archimedes should, 
e. in his garden at Syracuse, hove 
11 ;chosen to continue ills work on 


co.nic sections rather than flee for 
his, life - 'from Invading enemies— 
these remalp' enigmas of -genetics, 
of -climatic and economic environ- 
ment. Of pathological Rbod luck 
which historians and aociologlsta bf 
. science continue to debate/- But the 
. feet- is. .plain /enough; ■ the ' hunter's 
Cty when en abstract verity, fa cor- 
nered, the commitment of! personal 
life to . perfectly “ useless " meta- 
physical pr mathematical cobber ns, 
tho range, and formal cbniplexlty 
of music In- the; -west.; hive their' 
specific source in the Greek " men- 
tal set ”, have been the basis 1 for 
our theory end practice of excel- 
ionce. : Persotidlly, I would go 
further. The evolution of. the 
species has glvdn little ground for- 
cojhfort.. .We are, on the whole, a 
cowardly, murderous / bundle of 
appetites endowed [with, seemingly 


limitless instincts of destruction and 
self-destruction. We are the wasters 
of the planet and the builders of 
the death-camps. Ninety-nine per 
cent of humanity conducts lives 
either of severe deprivation— phy- 
sical, emotional, cerebral — or contri- 
butes nothing to the sum of insight, 
of beauty, of moral trial in our civil 
condition. It Is a Socrates, a 
Mozart, a Gauss or a Galileo who, 
in some degree, compensate for 
man. It is they who, on fragile 
occasion, redeem the murderous 
imbecile mess which we dignify 
with the name of history. 

To be in some touch, however 
modest, with the motions of spirit 
and soul in metaphysics and the 
abstract sciences, to apprehend, 
however indistinctly, what is meant 
by the " music in " and " of 
thought ", fa to attempt some col- 
laboration In the tortuous, always 
threatened, progress of the human 
animal (biological progress being on 
a time-scale which escapes both our 
understanding and significant inter- 
vention). To grasp, to be able to 
transmit to others some modest 
paraphrase of the beauty In a Fer- 
mat equation or a Bach canon, to 
hear the hunter's halloo after truth 
as Plato heard it, is to give life 
some excuse. This is, I. repeat, my 
own absolute conviction. As such, 
it is without any general interest. 
But the fact such a conviction will 
strike the vast majority of educated 
Americans as effete or even (pol- 
itically, socially) danger a us non- 
sense, may not (be without rele- 
vance. As may not be irrelevant to 
the heart of our subject— rite state 
of "American culture", the rela- 
tions of this culture to Europe — 
the fact that American philosophy 
and music remain of a distinctly 
secondary order and that much of 
what is stellar in American mathe- 
matics is of a foreign source. 
Aquinas. Spinoza, Kant have their 
smiues in European citlea; my own 
.childhood transpired between the 
Rue Descartes and the Rue Auguste 
Comte, between a square dedicated 
to Pascal and a statue of Diderot. 
The most voluptuous of central 
European chocolates is named after 
Mozart, the most seductive bf steak- 
dishes after Chateaubriand and 
Rossini. Such kitsch pays tribute to 
a formidable recognition. Why are 
American streets so silent to the 
remembrance of thought ? 

Argument by head-couht is tedh 
ous. AU one wants to indicate are 
some rubrics for discussion by more 
competent critics and historians) 
American painting has been expli- 
eitly imitative of European conven- 
tions and models until the close of 
what is now called " post-impres- 
sionism •», American abstract expres- 
rionlsw,. wtWn iaintipg, the paro- 
genres ; of Jasper 'Johns, of 
Warhol, ot Lichtenstein, the work 
of de Kooning and . of Rothko, point 
to a veritable explosion- of taUnt 
and influence. It. was plausible to 
argue/ from the mid 1950s to ca. 
1975, that the mastering energies in 
the graphic arts had 
emigrated ; from 1 Paris/ ^ or London 
to Naw .Yqrk, This Is noTonger thb 
case.; It; now looks as if much of 
^eHcan art after*; the Second 
World War , pressed tb a conclusion 
in extremis Ins ligations, formal sug- 
gestions, contradictions, inherent 
and articulate In- the great currents 
i of. ^Russian and ;!west European 1 
.abstraeUbn, constructivism, collage, 

, and k to; on. FoC all : ita wit and 
incandescence; the American : scene 
was pne of -the epilogUds to modern- 
ism. ; This - impression , inay well be 
myopia. What does seenr dubious 
is that any modern American painter 
wiH emerge as possessing a stature, 
an innovative or recreative strength 
comparable ' to. -that.-, ot-'. Marcel 
Duchamp.' (perhaps -the ■ artist-pro. 


Kandinsky and Picasso. It could 
well be that in the fine and applied 
arts there are only two fields in 
which the American performance, 
to this date, gives unambiguous 
evidence of innovative genius. These 
would be architecture, with its 
obvious links with technology and 
engineering, and modern dance. It 
is when a Balanchine or Cunning- 
ham ballet is being danced, or when 
the eye seeks to take in the tower- 
friez of lower Park Avenue or Pei’s 
addition to the National Gallery in 
Washington that the sense of 
America's "making it neiw" is un- 

S uestionable. But again, on a con- 
nental scale, in terms of a history 
which has behind it the classical 
and the European past, this is not 
an overwhelming harvest. 

It Is in no Adamic or Pentecostal 
tongue, such as the Puritans 
lovingly pandered, that American 
writers write : it Is in English. 
This banality may well render in- 
tractable, if not spurious, the 
question of “the’ Amerlcanness" of 
American literature. Strictly re- 
garded, American English and the 
literature it produces Is one of the 
hr an dies, If statistically the most 
forceful, of the prodigal ramifica- 
tions of the mother-tongue. Like 
the language and literature of 
Canada, Australia, New Zealand, of 
the Anglo-Indian community, of the 
West Indies or of the English- 
speaking nations of Africa. Ameri- 
can speech defines itself in Inter- 
active terms of dynamic autonomy 
and of dependence upon the eroded 
but still canonic primacy of the 
motherland. In this planetary per- 
spective, American literature is at 
once dialectal and regional in re- 
spect of the source-centre, a formal 
and structural relation unaltered by 
the fact that the "American dia- 
lect " is now more and more 
dominant throughout the English- 
speaking and, what matters even 
more, the English-1 earning world. 
This “ coutinentally regional ” 
literature la itself composed of 
regional elements in the more 
natural sense of tho word. Indeed, 
the strengths of American litera- 
ture have, characteristically, ro- 
vealed themselves In regional clus- 
ters and local constellations. 
The H aw thou- ne-(M el vi lie -Emerson- 

James grouping in New England, 


much is there of .coatiaulu a 
in Frost? To wfat 3 
the presence of Vfalltu fiteva 
depend on astringent 
ing ? How brief was the ptrigfr 


James grouping in New England, 
the regionalism of Faulkner, the 
urban- Jewish and even Yiddish 
aggregate of BellowJMa'ilerMala- 
mud-Roth-Heller are obvious cases 
in point. A wary gregariousness, 
even in expatriation, has marked 
American literary talent. If the 
history of American drama has 
, J en » **} the provincial (con- 
sider the parochial rhetoric, the 
cranUness .of O’Neill's late plays 
wplch, in many respects, represent 
tiw decisive achievement In AnYeri- 
can play-writing); that of American 

X oetry and, pre-eminently, of the' 
.merlcan prose novel, has been ex^ 
nllarating, *. 

decadesafter the Second 
World War bvitnessed .« general 
westerq turn towards the ewmiplea 
ahd, authority of the American 


Robert Lowell's shaping fneh*< 
his own considerable w faf! 

S jwers ? These are unattuts • 
ne is bound to get a ft# ' 
and relations wrong, if* s* 
evident point is this: IndUskl 
from American phiksoj* 7 t & 
music, American litenm kV 
claims to classic ocesdn hi 
" deep-breathing" nweaSdo <: 
executive form and voice vUti. 
manifests (to adapt e pirwh 1 ' 
Henry James) are IndlsputtUtbi 
question I want to cone Ml 
is a different one: wbitmfc 
relations between literatart d? 
society on American grounj (Mi- 
ls these relations wMa ta. 
crucially into the. tctktC 
" culture ") ? How ’ mocT b: * 
American poetry and fktM«« . 
or particularly when |t is of aqr 
seriousness, matter in Anafal 
If these cursory qiiciiluilR:' 
been worth putting, frthmiq- 
thing but ignorance w f 
■lghtedness to the obsemtk*W,. t 
which they derive (■ HMWt- 
which I am acutely amn)<i)Z‘ 
dox should spring to vie*' ' 

As he trices notice of 1*4?' 

In American daily life, «»*► 
most jaundiced of obsemn *t v 
literally overwhelmed bv w«- 
generoslty, technical 
public prestige o! the ■ 

tural enterprise. Museum**:.’ 
land. There is scarcely 4,***. • 
city, however isolated, 
not boast its art gaileiy, luiojj} 
and collection of painting 
ture. For the Americas 9® . 
no mausolea. No- country 
exception of the . 

match the. civic, didactic 
and Imaginative 
American musoum-wr j^ * 

tures, mobile ’ 

shops, the disssminatlop . 
ings through raptodwho* 
American musenm .*5* 
itself a 

focus of sensibility Jo 
nfty. Financially, 

lovol of comnwwl Pt deMJi 
ment it has, beyond 
comparable inStirutloM_lD 
societies; dnvolvM o xJM* !?■ 
women In its activities, 

1 It fa in Wod er Vi?iSU>'6- 
Schiller’s dre*m af-WVfJiKy 
education through aesftP^^r. 
ence would v*®,' E' 
The situation 
No nation on earth 
numerous . i^it f s 

orchestras «f 
(Chicago, Bdston, He* h 
delphla, Cleveland. 

San Francisco, to 
Chamber muric, wJJWk 
mies of « us !^^Efr4 
festivals, the . hroadfg aif 


public spirit in involving the com- 
munity in their resources and acti- 
vities ? Extend this involvement to 
the college and university campuses 
aud you will have, both in statistical 
terms and in regard to access and 
use, a “ book-world ” like no other. 
Can it be an accident that the 
American paper-back has altered 
the gamut of literacy In the west, 
from the most esoteric domain to 
that of mass-consumption as no 
other modern typographic invention 
has done ? 

And what of the colleges and 
universities themselves, of a struc- 
ture of higher education whose 
units run into the thousands (a 
fantastic figure, yet one Americans 
take for granted) ? At this point, 
comparisons with other countries all 
but break down. No society has 
ever declared and fulfilled a com- 
parable commitment to advanced 
schooling in the liberal arts, in the 
social and natural sciences, m tech- 
nology and the performing arts. 
No other society nns ever opened 
the doors of the academy to almost 
anyone desiring entrance. And 
though the relations between the 
“ ncndcmic " and the " cultural " are 
undoubtedly complex and even at 
various moments polemic, the plain 
fact remains : millions of young and 
not-so-young Americans (consider 
night-schools, contres of continuing 
educatinn, community colleges ol 
every kind) are engaged in the sys- 
tematic study of the arts and the 
sciences on a time-scale, in a con- 
text of public fiscal support, with 
access to libraries and laboratories, 

- studios and planetaria, picture- 

S illaries and concert-nails, un- 
reamt-of In history. In short : 
Americans are engaged, like no 
other society, in a general pursuit 
of intellectual and artistic attain- 
ment in establishments of tertiary 
education. Nor . does any other 
society rival the continuity of 
impulse which reaches out from 
those establishments into the life of 
the adult. The alumnus, with his 
financial, but also intellectual and 
heuristic stake in the forward-life 
of the college or university which 
he has attended, Is a singularly 
American phenomenon. It has been 
said that Oxford and Cambridge col- 
■ leges own land whereas American 
colleges own loyalties. 

Given the institutional eminence 
and diversity, given the economics 
of American cultural enterprise— 
the museums and the symphony 
halls, the natural history emporfa 
and the pillared ‘•Athenaeums", 
we colleges and the universities (is 
there now a Californian community 
• without one or both ?) — can one 
honestly query the dynamism, the 
liiture hopes of tna American 
motion of spirit " (moto spirituals 
, is Dante s perfectly concrete but re- 
sistant tag)'? Seen from the gray 
.. wd enervation of the Eurape&h 
condition, fa American culture not 
. precisely what Puritan theodicy and 
jettersoman meliorism saw it to 
. * City upon a hill", a second 

V . d t0 , r the spent Tunner ? The 
• wswer is, i think, "Yes", but it is 
• *es in a peculiarly paradoxical, 

■ 5S grade sense. 

.V,® wal due lies, of course with 
..tnat prodigality of conservation and 
.•transmission to ••• which I have 
;• .American museums and 

. collections are brimful of classi- 
cal and European art. European 
antique edifices have been, 
to tho new world stone by 
S *tpne or mimed to the inch. 

' ; a PPatites . for the trea- 

'i 1 tS|**,u nd w bric-a-brac of -the . roediie- 
Renaissance or the eigh- 
■ J** n, h-century,past. remain /devour-' 
•W scarcely a day passes without 
J!?lL^ rans * a tion westward of some 


0V ®1 i^est Vheiire de toman 
^nericmm .: Proclaimed r French 
critics who had been among the 
nnst to spot the seminal rifle of 


grapimer or ■ quri cen tiiry), , Braque, . 


2® 9 t , .F* wo i Hemingway and 
Faullgier). ’ . The summits are not 
American: they bra Thomas Mann, 
Kafka, . Joyce and Proust. But the 
general terrain of the novel in the 
mid-twentieth century had been 
widely governed and, at vital points, 
redrawn by American novelists ahq 
mastery of die; short story. The 

S riWt .With the palsied state : of 
on ;in England a® D: H. 
Lawrence .fa drastic.' The state of 
Amenoan ; pb e try - solicits more 
tentative, qualified placamenf, Here 
.the-landscabe fa strewn with critical 


the lantfsc^pe is strewn with critical 
hyperipple and modish ness, .How 


mies of 

festivals. *. WJSM 

l 3 

W) can only T 

and maglciu of 

flourishes. ; If to 

York, but to SWfa 

ton, Indians, p M 

Virginia,, that *5 


fU*.“ ans «atfon westward of some 
artefact of European glory. 
'SSi.H* 1 orchestras, - chamber 
8.. “ ps > °pera companies, perform 
curopedn niuslc. The resistance to 


recorders . to i_the 

modest 

highly 


arjsf 


Sv2Srt ^™ er toan compositions on the 
i : UresiimbiS conductors a ad, 

their audiences, is 
r2£l? u *'- Ai.fa the massive con- 
■J52P of the symphonic and 
J to ^ repertoire. More now or 

in ,/ lfnan fal operas are produced 
opera houses of provincial 
K®ny it in. a year than,' in the 
' ; <2S“ lta , n , n » ; decade. The 
■ performance of 

r ! 111 -tno BBC in Britain, 
K an d South-West 

' 'QhLu!? u x_ J ' ? u ndfuiik , broadcasting 
vrJ .by the research-centres 
W Beaubourg : or in 
f no real parallel in the 

-Of the American 
and ciasMcal* 

.has yet. to • hear. 
i wh D n a te rH \ greatest opera, and 
E‘Wili n »-l- s revolutionary " event 
KlfcaVn placet It. will, naturally, 

.Ewopean^ cause, and suB- 
libraries are the 
BT-tW .'Alexandria =■ : of western 


civilization. In tlicm nre to be 
found the accumulaicd treasures 
mid trivia of the European 
millennia, the Shakespeare folios 
aud the ephemera of a hundred 
languages. 

This, then, is my surmise: the 
dominant apparutus of American 
high culture is that of custody. The 
institutions oE learning and of the 
arts constitute the great archive, 
inventory, catalogue, store-house, 
rummuge-room of western civiliza- 
tion. A merlcan curators purchase, 
restore, exhibit the arts of Europe. 
American editors and bibliographers 
annotate, emend, collate, the Euro- 
pean classics and the moderns. 
American musicians perform, often 
incoutpurably, the pmsic which has 
poured out of Europe from Guil- 
laume de M&chaut to Mahler and 
Stravinsky. Together, curators, res- 
torers, librarians, thesis-writers, 
performing artists in America 
underwrite, reinsure the imperilled 
products of the ancient Mediter- 
ranean and the European spirit. 
America is on a scale of unpre- 
cedented energy and munificence, 
the Alexandria, the Byzantium or 
the “ middle kingdom " (that proud 
Chinese term) of thought and of art 
which Is Europe, and which is 
Europe still. Again and again, the 
impetus of American modernism, 
most particularly in poetry, has 
been paradoxically antiquarian. T. 

S. Eliot and Ezra Pound, Robert 
Lowell in Historp, have laboured to 
re-assemble into comoly order, to 
inventorize and anthologize by 
inspired quotation, the whole of the 
European past. These poet -critics 
arc erudite tourists racing through 
the museum galleries and libraries 
of Europe on a mission of inventory 
and rescue before closing time. And 
if the American Poetry Review is 
anythin? to go by, the change since 
Lowell is only this: it is not the 
British Museum, the Uffizzi or the 
Louvre which is seminal today, but 
the Notional Museum of Amerindian 
Art and Archaeology in Mexico. 

Thus it is that American museums 
stage sovereign shows of Picasso 
or of Henry Moore, but that Ameri- 
can painting and sculpture do not 
generate canvases or statues, which 
would make for a comparable 
oeuvre ; that American orchestras 
play Schoenberg and Bartdk rather 
than American composers whom, 
reasonably I think, they deem of 
distinctly lesser stature ; that Ameri- 
can •philosophers edit, translate, com- 
ment upon and teach 'Heidegger, 
Wittgenstein or Sartre but do not 
put forth a major metaphysics; that 
the pressure of presence throughout 
the world of the mind and of moral 
feeling exercised on civilization by 
a Marx, a 'Freud, even a L6vl- 
Strauss, Is of a Calibre which Ameri- 
can culture does not produce. That 
this disparity continues in a century 
in which America has achieved un- 
precedented economic prosperity 
while Europe has twice lurched to 
the brink of suicide, seems to me 
to point to fundamental differences 
in value-structure (some of which I 
■will touch on briefly). If these dif- 
ferences are Indeed fundamental, ' 
and if we are looking not at a ! 
“.young" culture yet to find its own 
life-forces but an " old " and a 
“museum-culture", then It may 
follow that, in sojne ' cardinal 
domains at least, America will not 
produce first rate contributions. 

This »s both a desolate and impu- 
dent supposition.' One must, of 
course, resist it. It does, however, 
press on me' in what is one of the 
high places id the American pan- 
theon : the Cobiidge room In the 

• Library of Congress. Here - hang 
the finest ' StradlvariUs violins, 
violas, calfas on , earth. They : hang 
lustrous, each : millimeter restored, 
analysed, recorded. They hang safe 
from the vandalism ot the Red 
Brigades, from tho avarice or cyni- 
cal' indifference of dying Cremona. 
Oiice a year, unless I am mistaken, 
they .qre taken from their cases 
and lent for performance to an 
eminent quortot. . Haydn, Mozart, 
Beethoven. Bartdk. fill tho room. 
Then back to their sanctuary of | 

.silent preservation. Americans come | 
to gaze at them in pride : Europeans : 
in' owed envy or gratitude. The 
instruments . arc made Immortal.,! 
Arid stone dead. ' . ■ . 

The author is professor of compara- 
tive literature at the University of 
Geneva d nd a fellow of Cfwrchill 
College, Cambridge; . 

This is an edited extract from a 
longer paper Archives of Edpn 
w fitch in the. autumn 1980 uiue of 
the American quarterly SAIAIA- 
GUNDI and is reprinted here by 
permission of ■ SALMAGUNDI,, Sffr 
mote College, Saratoga Springs, NY 
1286 6. The same issue also contains , 

• a variety of. responses io Steiners 
paper by leading American. mteUec- 
tuals. Copies: £3.r 
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The truth 
about 
Indochina 

Noam Chomsky (light) 
replies to charges by 
Steven Lukes (left) 



In THES (November 7), Steven 
Lukes alleged that I am a< contribut- 
ing to deceit and distortion sur- 
rounding Pol Pot's regime ", refer- 
ring to u chapter in my book with 
E. S. Herman, The Political 
Economy of Human Rights (1979). 
He then wrote to me, requesting 
comments. I sent him a point -by- 
point analysis, showing tnut the 
“ quotes ’’ he gave in support of 
his claims were, without exception, 
fabrications or seriously distorted, 
and that nothing remained of his 
argument when these und other 
errors were eliminated. Two mouths 
hnve passed with no response. A 
letter by Michael Leifcr [THUS, 
January 23) adds new falsifications 
and prompts mo’ to comment pub- 
licly, though lam reluctant for two 
reasons: it is Lukes’s responsibility, 
not nllne, to correct his false state- 
ments; space is unavailable lo 
demonstrate the most significant 
point, namely, the remarkable con- 
sistency of misrepresentation. 

Here Is one example. Lukes de- 
scribes our “ ludicrous method: 
demanding ‘ verifiable evidence \ 
documentary sources, etc, and thus 
discrediting refugee reports and 
1 material that is subject io no 
check’.’’ The phrases bo quotes 
ore lifted from the following sen- 
tence: 11 We stress again that it Is 
the verifiable evidence, of however 
minor a noture it may be, that de- 
termines how much faith a rational 
person will place in material that 
is subject to no check." Our state- 
ment is a truism: to evaluate nil- 
verifiable reports, one must deter- 
mine the credibility of the reporter 
where his account is verifiable. 
This truism Lukes certainly accept*. 
Thus, I do not doubt that he would 
discount reports of United Stares 
germ warfare in Korea, because tlie 
sources lack credibility when sub- 
ject to verification elsewhere. Using 
the device of “ Quotation ” in bis 
manner, one could prove anything. 

Furthermore, we explicitly 
rejected the position Lukes attri- 
butes to us. Our chapter begins 
with the statement that " in the 
case of Cambodia, there fa ria diffi- 
culty ih documenting major atroci- 
ties and oppression, primarily from 
the reports of refugees".- We 
warned against the very falsifica- 
tion In which Lukes engages : 
“ People who have expressed scepti- 
cism about the press barrage are 
commonly accused of refusing to 
.believe tne accounts of miserable 
refugees, a line that is much easier 
to peddle than the truth : that they 
are primarily raising questions 
about the credibility of those who 
report— -and perhaps exploit— the 
suffering of the refugees and what 
they are alleged to have said.’’ We 
gave voluminous evidence to deqrion- 
strata 1 ' the lade Of credibility •’-of- 
sources on which the ihedia ’uncriti- 
cally’ retied, also citing examples 
of quite credible reports of atroci- 
ties. We raised virtually no ques- 
tions about refugee testimony ; in 
fact, wq criticized the media for 
failing to take -account of Such testi- 
mony, .citing, many examples. We 
never demanded " documentary 
’ sources ’’, but rather -reviewed those 
that have been presented, showing 
that in many crucial cases they 
were seriously misrepresented or 
fabricated, as often later quietly 
conceded.’ . 

This Is only one example, but a 
typical oho. Let us now consider 
equally gross errors of reasoning. 
Lukes correctly quotes us on our 
actual topic i United States global 


The error is transparent. Our task 
was to compare the evidence avail- i 
able will) the picture that reached 
the public, and we ilcnuitistrnted 
tlffit there wu-> u systematic bias, not 
only with regard to Cambodia. This 
analysis yields no direct conclu- 
sions about the actual facts, but only 
about the ways in which available 
evidence is used. Wc mndc this 
point explicitly, und repeatedly, so 
that there could be no confusion. 
Lukes even cites one such passage : 

” When the facts arc in, it may turn 
out thrtt the more i-xtremu con- 
demnations were in fuct correct. 
Hut even if that turns out in be 
the case. It will in no wuy ultcr the 
conclusions we hnve renened on the 
central question addressed here : 
how the available facts wore 
selected, modified, or sometimes 
invented to create n certain image 
offered to the Roncr.il population 
Lukes writes that with this remark, 
Chomsky “ protects himself against 
refutation by the facts ". Note the 
ingenious technique. Lukes begins 
by fabricating a position that he 
attributes to me. Then he cites our 
explicit rejection of his fabrication, 
concluding that by rejecting it, we 

F rotect ourselves against the facts. 

heartily recommend this device to 
any aspiring polemicist. 

It is, of course, true that we 
“had views", though we made no 
effort to develop them, our topic 
being a different and quite legiti- 
mate one. Our highly tentative con- 
clusions were similar to those of 
United States Intelligence analysts 
whom we cited, and of Francois 
ponchoud, whom Lukes praises, 
tlihugh we refrained from endors- 
ing his comments on ihe alleged 
achievements of tho rogime or his 
more careless charges (which- he 
removed from the American edition 
of his book, while leaving them in 
the simultaneous world edition and 
later translations, to which some 
remarkable lies were added, as we 
showed). 

Lukes presents what he calls our 
" twofold " conclusions : ** that the 
atrocities and number of killings 
are anost probably greatly exag- 
gerated ; and that they are, in any 
case, 'a direct and understandable 
response*" to the US assault. Let 
us consider these claims. 

On the -scaje of .atrocities, .we 
drew no firm conclusions except to . 

= say that die .record was . sub- 
.stantial and of|en gruesome. 1 ' We 
cited ’ estimates ranging .from 
“ possibly thousands " killed 
(Nayan Chanda, the highly regarded 
correspondent of the Par Eastern 
.Economic Review, ■ which estimated 
the population at 8,200,000 as Our 
book went to press) to 2,000,000 
killed (Jean Loco u ture at about 
the same rime as Chanda), includ- 
ing US - ■ intelligence estimates 
ranging from thousands /to Tjun- 
-dreda of’ -thousands lulled, num- 
bers also offered by - Lacouture 
when ha retracted nis 2,000,000 
figure. As noted above, vre stated 
that, the higher figures might 
prove to be correct. We > then 
showed that t}io higher the eiti- 

S atss, the . greater the publicity 
ey tended to, receive, even: after - 
they -.were, withdrawn as fabrico- 
• tfons. 

Turning to pur second,. “ conclu- 
sion", note that' Lukes again 
■seriously distorts -what we -wrote. 
The source Is our dfacusslon ot u 
; 1971 study by Charles .Meyer on 
tho roots of peasant violence] We 
comment that "If a serious study 
of tho impact -of Western imperial- 
ism on Cambodian pensant' life is 
somoday undertaken, it -may wall bo 
discovered that ihe violonce lurking 
behind the Khmer smile ... is not 
a reflection; of obscure traits in 


and is a more muted version of 
conclusions of Cambodia specialists. 
Thus, in a book published at the 
same time as ours (Before Kam- 
puchea , L979), Milton Osborne dis- 
cusses the grim conditions of life 
of the Khmer peasantry, concluding 
that "any attempt to understand 
rural revolution in Cambodia" that 
did not take them into account 
would be “ dishonest and mislead- 
ing ”, and that the tei-ruv was In 
large part “surely a reaction to the 
terrible bombing of Communist-held 
regions that went on until August 
1973." We cite David Chandler 
(“Paying off old scares nr imaginary 
ones played a part" in the killings, 
“ but, to o large extent, I think, 
American actions arc la hlamc ") 
ami many others to the same effect. 
Including refugees ; and including 
Ponchaud, Lukes'* favourite, who 
writes that peasants wlin suffered 
terrible atrocities in 1968 " were 
firmly resolved to pay back a 
hundredfold ihe evil that had been 
done to them." Recall that Lukes 
bitterly condemns us for raising the 
possibility that "peasant revenge" 
may bo one factor, alongside of 
many others, in accounting for post- 
war deaths and killing. 

Turning to Leifcr, ho repeats 
Lukes’s error of- reasoning cited 
ubovc and claims that our “ can* 
slant reiteration of the theme of 
peasant revenge and undisciplined 
troops leaves the reader in no 
doubt whatsoever of the alternative 
establishment of the facts which 
they seek to expound ” Leif er 
reads very carelessly. What wo 
“constantly reiterated” was that 
these factors would be (and are) 
examined in serious work, though 
regularly ignored io the propaganda 
we reviewed. 

Letter claims further that we 
“ rely greatly on the writings of 
Ben Kfernan and Steven Hedar, 
especially to refute refugee 
accounts of organized, terror. Yel 
... In 1978" Kiernan wrote that 
the “brutal authoritarian trend 
after X973 was attributable In part 
to the Pol Pot faction, “ not simply 
a grass roots reaction, and expres- 
sion of popular outrage at the kill- 
ing and destruction, of the country- 
side by United States bombs, 
although that helped it along, de- 
risively *’. And Heder wrote In the 
same vein in July 1980. Now to 


nriiini tonip ■ ilnftHd Stmcs elahal ^ Impact -of Western Imperla 
“KS SiT nropaaanda *'* the tom on Cambodian pensant fife i 
nature of thc^In^o Chinese regimes'' someday undertaken. It -may woll b 
5“.& MU. violence lurkin 

or expressed out’ views here". . He behind the Khmer smile . . . is nc 
then writes : "bin bf course be does n 0* obscure traits 1 

and must have sitth vletfs, since peasant culture and psychology, but 
his aim fa to show how the nolure , the direct 'end ; understandable 
of these regimes has been distorted response ’to the violence of the 
and DiiadescriWd He tiiea . pro- imperial System, and that its. cur- 
ceecfa on the assumption that we y rent manifestations are n - no less 
are doing what we explicitly deny: direct and understandable response 

f iring our views' concerning the Pol to the United States assault/ ■ Onr 
ot -regime. actual atatenieht is highly quaUuqd, 


appeared in December is/s, weu 
after our book was published. In 
fact, the research Kiernan discusses 
was begun as our book went to 
press, as Leifer surely knows.- We 
could hardly have referred to this 
article, or to Heder's still later ope. 
Secondly, ’ we never referred to 
Heder " to, refute refugee occouots 
on any topic. . 

•Th fad, we npwjiere attempted ' to 
refute refugee accounts of organized 
terror " ; rather; we discussed flimsy 
and sometimes fabricated documen- 
tation provided by commentators, 

. noting that crucial questions re- 
mained open as we wrote In 1978. 
Finally, note, that Klernan’s point Is 
perfectly consistent wiih our tenta- 
tive suggestion that “ popular out*'- 
rage " may have been one crucial 
factor, regularly ignored. All of 
this is not untypical of Leifer’a way 
with facts, ns documented in tne 
chapter ho misrepresents. 

Our two volumes show in aulal! 
the ways In which intellectuals often 
tend ta provide services fur state 
propaganda. We did not expect 
this to bo n welcome conclusion. It. 
is of some interest tu note the in tel- . 
factual level of the resnonso, &s 
- well as the tqnsisicut failure even 
«o consider the most significant 
examples w6 discussed : namely, 

apologetics for ongoing violence 
for which- one's own state beats 
. direct responsibility. 

' The author fa professor of Unguis* 
tics at the Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology . ' 
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Invitation to a Socratic dialogue 


Social Justice in the Liberal State 
by Bruce A. Ackerman 
Yale University Press, El 1.00 
ISBN 0 300 02439 8 


phPoiophy usually look excessively which is thoroughly dovra to earth. 
&B»I. »e. they 3 h... b f en ni.d,. In on. w.y Acljrmm lo ! oHg- 
method works like this, nal chan Rawls (as I think lie nun 


ine metnoa wurw use um. - — . «_ 

Ackerman lays down at the start self would agree) because he is 
two principles of rationality as following {Rawls s example »*“ 


by D. D. Raphael 


The publisher's blurb says that this 
is “ certain to become the most 
important work in political theory 
since John Rawls's A Theory of 
/list ice". A bold claim but one 
that has my support. Bruce Acker- 
man’s book is original in conception, 
persuasive in argument, and attrac- 
tive in style. It is an outstanding 
contribution to political philosophy 
in general and an impressive de- 
fence of liberalism as a creed. 

Where Rawls's work depended on 
the theoretical device of a social 
contract, Ackerman's depends on 
the alternative device of dialogue. 
Anil what, you may ask, is remark- 


iwa principles ui . o - 

applied to politics, and one. principle a new twist to a n .° ®,3nal 

of neutrality. The first principle of another way he is m ° r * ° r j s X 
rationality is that “whenever any- because his device, despite tne 
body questions the legitimacy of spaceship and the perfect technology 
another, nnwor the oower holder of Justice In the (first part, Is more 


sions, he simply asks that we follow 
up the challenge in dialogue ac- 
cording to his principles. So 
criticism must concern the method 
of dialogue. 


The first question to be asked 
Is why we should accept his liberal 
principles. There is no difficulty 
with the first two, the principles of 


> 

power of verbalization hnedd' 
Ackerman infers from hi,**: 
ship qualification that a rwrCt 
cannot be a citizen (the ron* 
be a complaint but it is not hi 
ianguage) j a talking ape ortof 
could be, if it said that it Ur 
purposes in life and was it £■; 
good as its interlocutor; alt 
speechless idiot 


IUIUL UlinQL tSM 

“ true Citizens may well noi' 
extend the protective tint 5 


lEUaUli IMBb ’"V — r ' — . 7-j. HLCU 1 UOIILC mui ih mu nva w. >«“»•>- 

entitled to the resource than the of theic individuality. On «ie conj a j. jju* should we accept 
questioner Is ”, Secondly, he states trary, all the speakers are presented ^ principle of neutrality, which 
that the reasons given on different to us with prejudices and perullari- forW £ s ai T, ane t0 assert, in the 
occasions must be consistent with ties writ large, m their names dialogic argument, the 


extend the protective dad < 
citizenship to such (« lJ 


each other. On neutrality he as 
that the reasons given are 


t with ties writ large, in tne r names of dialogic argument, the 

asserts (Depressive, Ascetic, Elitist, and super 4 or j t y xrf bis conception of the 
2S* 80 _. on L_ as * Rawls's B00d or< ” himself as compared with 


acceptable as good reasons for the express;on of views. Rawls s * other c | t | zen ? This condition 
purposes of this kind of dialogue if veil of Ignorance turned his nQ * 0 nS sets Hnilts to what can be 
they require the power holder to contracting parties into fhadows of 53d? it virtually implies chat on 


able or original about either of 
those things > The idea of a social 


superior to a fellow citizen. The which do not conform to liberal 
consequence of all this, and especi- principles. Needless to say. Acker- 


contract had its heyday in the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries, 
and goes back well bovond that 
time to Plato. The idea of con- 
ducting philosophy by means or 
dialogue goes back farther still to 
Plato's master, Socrates. Indeed 
they do: there is nothing novel In 
the devices themselves. What is 
novel is the use to which thesa 
devices have been put. 

Rawls gave the hypothesis of a 
social contract a new role. Tradition- 
ally It had been used to justify 
political obligation : Rawls used it 
to elicit the principles of justice. 
More to the point, he dressed it in 
n new gulso ; he clothed his con- 
tracting citizens with a “veil oE 
Ignorance" about their individual 
circumstances and abilities, the Idea 
being to render their Judgments 


ally of the neutrality principle, is (non allows some of his dialogues 
that a dialogue on any particular on contested Issues (equality, for 


that a dialogue on any particular on contested issues (equauty, tor 
topic (eg what would be a just instance) to reach conclusions which 
distribution of scarce resources) he favours. But the Structure of the 


tackles this objection with great 
honesty. His answer to dt ds com- 
plex and cannot easily -be sum- 
marized. Much of -the answer takes 
the form of an argumentum ad 
hominem: be asks the individual 
reader to say -what can be offered 
Instead. He recognizes various 


tends to come up against the objeo argument does not assume that the 

tion You canno-t say that because reader must accept these condu- Instead.. He recogn Izes vwnous 
it denies that I am at least as good sions. The invitation is always 1 . 8* that might be said against tne 
as you are ", there to reach a different conclu- P^ncipl 0 of neutrality by opponents 

Ackerman sets the stage by g|on by continuing the dialogue-- liberalism (authoritarians, he- 
lm agin ling his citizens In a space- so long as the liberal principles of hevers in a special revelation, and 
Alp, about to colonize a new planet, rationality and neutrality are pre- 80 on )» an * 1 then asks But do you 
Before they land, they engage in served. And in the last resort, tAclcer- w* nt sucai things? What 

dialogue about die principles -of the man quite rightly asks whether the t* 1 * 8 comes to, I suppose, is an 
society which they are going to principles themselves, or indeed the appeal to the philosophic yperaapa 


creatures". I think he rw5*r 
right conclusion about the 
for the wrong reason, and thqki : 
wrong about the taUdng i» a 
dolphin. On the speechless rath 
himself is cleanly a little meuj, 
There is indeed adroofcetfi 
debarring the apeechUos Ufait 
some rights of cldienshlp (utob 
for election, certainly ; m ■ 
haps) but not aH (social Kvn 1 
benefits, for instance). Vk U ' 
citizens of a liberal tttt nH 
certainly say, however, iibtft . 
speechless idiot has il^bts at i 
member of the human axoaitq- f 
which does not depend toldjadr. 
capacity for verbal conaMkl• , 1 
depends on a minimum cwm > 


found. Appropriately enough, their procedure of dialogue, can be justrf- 
“ Commander " is a woman, show- Bed to those who would want to 


“ Commander " is a woman, show- Bed to thos 
ing that they arc resolute in trying reject them. 


to put away old prejudices. In this The result is a brilliant book, 


imaginary situation, the Commander ingenious and penetrating. It is 
is not only the Chairperson of the also a pleasure to read. Many of 


so on), and then asks " But do uou 
want to say such things? " What 
this comes to, I suppose, is an 
appeal to the philosophic (perhaps 
I should say rather, the Socratic) 
spirit in his readers. It will not 
convince those who -lack the philo- 
sophic (or Socratic) spirit. But 
Ackerman knows that ; he is writing 
a book of philosophy. 


impartial, although made from tho 
standpoint of selMiiterest. There Is 
in fact no need to do this in order 
to reach Impartiality, bur all the 
same it was an imaginative concep- 
tion -which made readers look at the 
whole subject in a new way. 

Ackerman has done something 
similar. The diatoguo form has 
traditionally been . used In philo- 
sophy to give a dramatic stcnblartce 
of fair dealing as between opposed 
.points -of view ; Ackerman uses It 
as an exploratory device - to Set 
rational limits to. ideological claims. 


Assembly ; she also has control of the dialogues are -written in a racy c ,, _ , _ , , 

a perfect “technology of Justice”, colloquial style, while the exposf- Secondly, we need to ask whether 
which can check any would-be tion elsewhere is always clear and jj*J 8 not t0 ° restrictive to put all 
wreckers of the liberal regime and often striking (for example, “ This 3? u . r eggs in the one basket of 
can manipulate the genetics of is the stuff mat saints are made of, dialogue. The point can be brought 
future generations. Sounds like not citizens ”). “V 1 . by S uo , g , ' ro , m P* ece 

Plato's Republic? Yes, of course. As I have already -implied, critl- ^ a l°8“e ha the book: You mean 

It Is, to start with, a blueprint for a cism of Ackerman’s book should be unless I can verbalize a com- 
utopia. But only to start with. In directed at the method rather than plaint about one of the moves 
later parts of the book Ackerman the conclusions. It so happens that reached in this conversation, Im 
gets down to tfie complexities of I find most of his conclusions con- stU£ k with . . .? Just so. But Is It 


depends on a minimum <mm > 
of human “ends in life'*. Iji:. 
same token the ability of tke tAy ' 
ape to talk Is not enough Ufsiq, 
for the rights of a human hath' 
alone the rights of dtizeAty.1 
does not necessarily imply, bawl, 
that non-buman animaliartw 
to nothing from human WeaV 
lion, the ape, and ibe 
whether or not they can mm 
cate in human language (wbfc; 
matter in non-humap farw M 

e ression), have their owe wj' 
fe"; and a conslderaMf m, 
of human beings, not 
dern western clviliierioiwull,. 
that a recognition of ftlirtlj. . 
that we Aould 
animals as entitled to vinAff. 
of consideration frdm nBm- 
nntltiementi need ’ not W* 


It is, to start with, a blueprint for a cism of Ackerman s book should be 
utopia. But only to start with. In directed at the method rather than 
later parts of the book Ackerman the conclusions. It so happens that 


S ts down to the complexities of 
e effect of time on abstract prin- 
ciples of justice, and of trying to 
apply ideals to the real world where 


uwiiumsivusi •• u«Kb . I . . M I, « _ ■ , . 

I find most of his conclusions con- stuck ■ 7 J U8t so - But is It 

genial— and more true to the spirit raasonablo to make entitlements 


entitlement# need 1 not 
the capacity to w hunuakVi. 

It is a remarkable hJJ^t 

the last decade thrw tojz- 
Rawls, Noiick, and Actamh 


clplss of justice, and of trying to : of liberalism than are the , conclu- depend on whether one can 
apply ideals to the real world where sions of Rawls or Robert Nozick or verbalize a complaint ? Some people 
there is no perfect technology of Ronald Dworkln, all of- Whom are are less good at verbalizing than 
justice. If he begins with Platonic often described -as modern expon- others. Some creatures, human or 
simplicity, he soon proceeds to a ents of liberal political philosophy, non-human, cannot verbalize at all, 
sophisticated treatment of economic However, Ackerman's main concern To qualify for citizenship, according 


whether 


He- then 'goes farther and .argues 
that tho readiness to use this device 


KBW1S, nrniw, L '■“T-T7*, 
produced outstanding JwMff 
expression to .the C 

Sophy of lAaraUn .OjffS 
sardonic remarks about tMg 
materialistic ohjrajj ; 
society. 'It need have 
such criticism .when- k 
much admirably seltowpF 
sophy. • ; 


is the lialUherk of liberalism. It all 
seems very simple, and so in, a sense 
It is ; but then major advances in 


and social-choice theory.. In fact, is to persuade us to accept his 
one 6f the striking features of the method of liberal dialogue rather 
book is to show how the device of 


To qualify for citizenship, according 
to Ackerman, it is enough to say 
“I too am a person with ends in 
life : I am at least as good os you- 


— *• — — - -- »— « » than the particular, * conclusions »uu I m. uiu m swuofc wo ftwu W mo jvw 
utopianism, as well as the device which he blmself draws from It. If are". But when it comes to more 


« , 1 miiku nia uiumau uiono iruiu u, u hid ■ dui vxiibk h tuiuso iu iiwio v. 

ot dialogue, can serve a purpose, we want to challenge his conclu- specific entitlements, a greater sophy at linpcri 


D. D. Raphael U 

sophy at Imperial Connh^. 


Drawing attention to a blot on the statute book 


• .. -*■: V-; 

• -;-’i .*> 


^Vho'a Watching You? Britain's 

fienirlty services and the Official 

Secrets Act 

by Crispin Aubrey 

Penguin, £1.50 

ISBN 0 14 022283 9 


Some 10 years ago the judge who 
presided: at. the Sunday Telegraph 


case suggested to the jury that the 
notorious section two of the Offi- 
cial Secrets Act should. In recogni- 
tion of its forthcoming sixtieth birth- 
day, be pensioned off In late 1972 
the Pranks Committee agreed, 
recommencing ■ that' section two 


i.,yi recommencing that.’ section two 
^)OUld be rfinoaledvand replaced by •• 
P'YjP vf'*' ■ '* i • 'dQ\, Official Tnfqrroatlou Act-.with a. 

ft/, , r.. much . narrower scope 1 and greaceir 


much . narrower : scope 1 and . greater 
.azf^guards. The: committee’s pre- 
.posoii received a measuro of sup^ 


' port , from «U- political parties, but 
not tnulT 197& did a . white Paper' 


. mmn 
X mmm 

■Q 


appear sat 
mj|jils..bro 


f : out’ lqglslative prp- 


jtls .broadly. aloqg the tinpq of 
okS-. A- ; government. .; bill ae*V 


.log to ceplacq section two-^though 
not in ; a s&\htacto\y or acceptable 
. form— even mall y appeared; In * tho 
autumn of 1979, dud It thon di's-: 



ping of one v .^ a * 
charges (a : - 


wunpoeii; bum »* - 

several woe* 6 * rt i. 

Attorney-General 


Ln% Ifi? a. fe 

convicted ® «irkd) 


convicted ox^ - V' nf fj^l 
communication o* Logflij 

tion under 8BC ?f n r j!M 


non unuer nhvlr“ ** - 

journalists ■ wero.^op, ^ 
unautliorized 
The .effect: 


me eneti , 

Crispin ‘t 


in* ms -V’ihr, 

that, reform . ' 

gested by tij 8 ? 
might ^ 

many observe* ASJuJi- 


many. observe^ 8 
nizea d danger ^‘® p 

section two 

and effectively/^ 


^ li' • 

Ail 

: iti - ? 


Cfitpjnal' Court In 


and effective 
had. turnad_m^* 1 

Idea of ® . ^-‘jSa^iinefl 
Statute - along s t it«i . 
tloii, Ui the.um^ 

Aubrey;, ends : hU j \ ^ 


appeared without trace in the imme^ 


dlate pfterniath of the Blunt affair; ‘ 
Hence the Officio! Secrou Act 1911, 


os amended in 1920 and 1939, i-e- , 
malps " Intait, and section • two . la 


surely llkety to see its; seventieth 


blrthdhyfrt August of this year. . ' 
Section two, which has been des*. 


cribed by oqe eminent authority as 
a blot on tho statute hook, Is prin- 
cipally f directed against (fee un- ; 


Y ' 


authorised communication or receipt 
of day • official lofoitnation of stay 
description, ft Is riddled with obscu-- 


- rides And tho only safegut 
fact that prosecutions- u 


1 Is thp 
er the 


some years. after franks, the ,'Aitor- 
nBsKJendral was : reluctant to bring 
pr^Mcu riqns und er section two. ; 
i In 197(7 and '. 1976 . there was . . a 
rude awakening, arising, oiit of the 
ABC-esso, - so; called because of the 
name* ;of the three defendants. (Cris- 
pln AUbreyjiohn ( Berry, and . Duh- 
ckn Campbell j, which, extended 1 from 
Pdhruary, 1977 l toNQvemijBr,'l978. 
It was: a remarkable ca$e; hy afty, 
standards. A variety of issues arose 
dhjfingi thu course of the complies-, 
teq., prqceedinM i- these included the 
scopo pr iho CttHcial $ecrBfs Act, the 


- Crispin • ' Aubrey, one :i of J - the 
defendants, has, jiow^ -told the story . 
; for the defence,'. The.Vsijdry. is an 
interesting one,, not least because , 
ftf the much-publldzej , names And 
; controversies l 'w4iic|r .emerged' from' 

: ; fhe; prosecution.;. The : ABC case ' 


turu -made famoba tha figura oe ' ^W Lvernmental; 


em phas)S| -'an J • HJ a "Sf ik 
remlndritar^g-g;, 
tionally unK^JJggat?* : l_ 

, controls and CTiiM 
with; 

phone ; ta ppi % 
notices, and Jggjij 1 / tb#5 
partly m a -resuii. « 


Colonel. B, whose identity Wak later 
revealed ; & j; several ' putiliOatlOns . 


; M-«n off-shobt of the A'gee- 
, HoeenhaJl deportations^ and Crispin , 
Auhfey i ahd;, Duncan , Caipphell*: 
. (both Jourtglists) . yren arrested"- 
"after ad: jnteyriew With q former 
; soldier (John BerryV ln London; in : 
February 1977. lh alj, nlno charges . 
: .were brought '.against rhi defen* 
dants. four under section t^and 

ligassi 




Official Secrets Act require the ioq- 
aent pf the Attn rpey-General.; For *: 


7 r wvv .1 Ufo nbi. LIAO 

role uf the Special .Branch, jury vet- 
ting, and unexplored; aspect* m the- 
law of contempt qf dourt.wd Of Co tv- 
tempt of Parliament, 1 : 




- j hA-.l' i;. : ,"- r i i- y & V-r J : 




;,ated :.imUnly ’ <with : ;.esp| Juugb.- - .Thq ; 

r ' ; r 1 ;• 


and: Tinally'.iby . four members of 
Parliament taking advantage M thq 
braadbasting of proceedings of the 
, 'Houaa OF Commons, 
i f ' t h: ? trlklipf: the three defondants 
; under , -the. ; Official Secrets, - Atit 
begjm fn ' September 
1978.;' Immediately thebe:; were sis- 
'Ot --JuJiy ;yettlqa ..‘a- subject 
which a HU causes contfovevsy, and 
.'.the frlal itself cetnei to a premature 
■ ;.®Uu a? a result of ..certain remarks 
'.,01? '. television. A second- ; trial 


•attracted *«Mr"_|7 eW hfii 
Parliament > and 
, Crispin-; Al 

lively eccooavei^ 


-lively 8 j CO i „ n the 

D. G- 


end e^ . a result of ..certain remarks 4 j • „ lfl ' 

:,0|? ■.-.-television.-' A -. second- ' trial.' D. 0>.T. tyof , **t 
. k began,| pre ceded ' by; ! the drop- leptf; at the Inti?™* f • : • v 
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The Roman lower classes 


The World of the Citizen in Repub- 
lican Rome 
by Claude NIcotet 
translated by P. S. Falla 
Batsford, £22.50 
ISBN 0 7134 0368 3 


The great Byzantinist N. H. Baynes 
was once heard to growl, on inspect- 
ing a new book on a subject which 
Its author had never previously 
tackled in print: “One would hove 
expected some Vorarbeiten. n Such 
a reproach could not be made 
against Claude Nicolet, whose 
bibliography here lists four mono- 
graphs (one of them the massive 
mo-volume work on the equestrian 
order) and 35 articles from his own 
pen. He has previously focused 
mainly on Rome’s ruling elite, but 
now shows that he does not sub- 
scribe to Ainmlanus’s maxim about 
the activities of the lower classes 
being unworthy of detailed atten- 
tion. 

What he has produced is a kind 
ot Immlhnok describing and analys- 
ing what being a Roman citizen 
involved in the period from the 
third century nc to the foil of the 
Republic. Citizenship itself comes 
first, followed by chapters on the 
census, on the army (three short 
ones), fiscal obligations, voting, 
lihertas (mainly on law and the 
courts) and popularity (on public 
funerals, games, shows, etc). In 


attempting a synoptic picture he 
naturally encounters difficulties. 
Most of Ills carefully indicated evi- 
dence comes from the last century 
dc or later. There must be doubts 
about his interpretation of how the 
tnxation system was changed In the 
middle Republic (argued at length 
in his monograph Tribtiium, 1976). 
Further, since he attaches so much 
importance to the census system 
which allocated citizens into pro- 
perty classes, it must be recalled 
that in the period after 70 DC, from 
which virtually all our evidence 
stems, no puir of censors succeeded 
in completing their task: registra- 
tion and classification of citizens, 
purging and enlargement of the 
senatorial and equestrian orders, 
allocation of contracts for public 
works, and examining and reform- 
ing morals— for morality and 
politics were supposed to be inex- 
tricably Intertwined at Rome. 


He also deliberately omits any 
examination of the religious aspect 
of tho citizen’s life, a subject which 
he confesses to be “ foreign to my 
tastes and abilities". A pity, per- 
haps, that he did not try neverthe- 
less, sinco, for example, the impor- 
tance attached by Augustus to moral 
and religious reforms suggests that 
those questions were of cardinal 
importance. Another topic — 
“ 1 sodalities *, collegia, and whnt 
may perhaps legitimately be called 

f iolitical parties" — he reserves for 
uture treatment. What he hos pro- 


vided here is both stimulating and 
solid. His copious use of lengthy 
quotations from ancient writers 
ensures that the reader Is given a 
real insight into republienn Rome. 

The original French edition of 
this book appeared in 1976, under 
the title Lc mdlier de citation dans 
la Rome ripublicaine. " World of ” 
is already a slightly different con- 
cept from mdtier, out in most re- 
spects there is little to fault in the 
translation. “ Master nation ”, or, 
worse, "master race”, is an unfor- 
tunate rendering of peuplc-roi (why 
not just “ ruling pcop!c ” ?). M Pro- 
vince ” should not have been added 
as a label for Gallia Cispadnna in a 
sentence referring to various 

regions, tribes and cities ; 

“regaliaii" is not much help 
to most readers as a trans- 

lation of rdgalien and it is dif- 
ficult to believe that M Nicolet 
really meant that the prosopo- 
graphical method dove toped by the 
“ Anglo-American school. . . seems 
to have reached Us highest point ” 
in E. S. Grucn's Last Generation of 
the Roman Republic (1974), whon 
he wrote that " ello Semitic avoir 
utteint tos limites uvec JJ. S. Gruen, 
etc Otherwise there are occas- 
ional lupses such us Grucchit.ii, >md 
a few misprints in the text ami 
notes, with a horrid cluster of 
several dozen in the bibliography. 

This last is u feature not provided 
in the original, and, misprints uside, 
its value is dubious, sinco the notes 


(here at the end, not at the font 
nf the page) supply fairly full 
details of the modern books and 
articles cited. Perhaps if a reprint 
is needed — a pa per buck, for example 
— the six pages which the bibliog- 
raphy occupies could be made use 
of to extend the index, of sources 
and subjects, which is a genuine 
improvement on the original, but 
could be much fuller. Items such 
os " bribery ”, “ clientship ", “ col- 
legia", "veterans” are not listed 
2 t all though they might well be. 
The publisher might also persuade 
M Nicolet to add a few pages ut 
the end analysing the sources. 

Polybius and Livy, Caesar, Cicero 
and Sallust mjy need no introduc- 
tion, and some of the works lie cites 
are indeed commented un (for ex- 
ample, pseudo-Dositheus or the 
Connncntariahim Petitionis, which 
Quintus Cicero is supposed to have 
written to give tips to his cider 
brother on how to get elected 
consul). Rut it would mukc the 
book much more useful to have 
sonic remnrks from Nicolet on 
writers (ike Diodorus and Dionysius, 
Applan, Plutarch and Valerius 
Muxiiuus. The virulent ami- 
Graccliun .slant of the first and last 
of these does make soma difference. 


A. It. Birlcy 


A. U, liirlvy is professor of ancient 
history at the University of Man- 
chester. 


Joachim and the prophetic tradition 


Prophecy 
essays in 
Reeves . 
edited by Ann Williams 
Longman, £25.00 
ISBN 0 582 36136 2 


nnd Millenarianisra : 
honour of Marjorie 


Wliy History ? 
by Marjorie Reeves 
Longman, £6.50 and £2.95 
ISBN 0 582 36119 2 and 36120 6 


Although only a few fragments of 
Information about the life of the 
twelfth-century Cistercian abbJt 
Joachim of Flore survive, his view 
of history- exercised an extraordin- 
ary fascination for several centuries. 
For most educated Europeans, well 
nio the seventeenth century at 
least, belief In prophecy was an 
Important part of their mental 
turniture. And this was so as long 
m men took seriously the idea that 
numan life on earth was part of a 
- divinely ordained plan, past, 
present and future all components 
8 ,«** e scheme which could be 
\ .Identified and described through 
It “ ud y °f tiie scriptures, of 
nJstory and of other manifestations 
: « the divine will. 

• Joachim, perhaps less in his own 
writings than through the many who 
claimed with varying degrees of 
directness and fidelity to Interpret 


them, gave powerful impetus to the 
prophetic tradition. He held that 
the two nges into which Christians 
had seen history divided, corres- 
ponding to the Old and New 
Testaments, or the Father and the 
Son, would be fullowcd by a third 
age. New religious orders, of unpre- 
cedented holiness of life, -would 
herald the reign of the Holy Spirit, 
when an angelic pope would reign 
over n perfected Church. But first 
Antichrist would appear, and afflict 
many tribulations on the faithful 
before they should overcome him. 

Marjorie Reeves began to trace 
Joachim's influence more than half 
a century ago, at a time when, as 
Sir Richard Southern remarks in a 
characteristically penetrating intro- 
duction to this handsome volume of 
essays In her houour, it took more 
than a little vision and courage for 
a young scholar to turn away from 
the tradition of political and insti- 
tutional studies which ruled the his- 
torical world. Her fidelity to her 
awesomely difficult and complex 
task has brought her, at least since 
the publication in 1969 of her great 
book on The Influence of Prophecy 
in the Later Middle Ages, unques- 
tioned recognition as the world’s 
leading authority in the field. 

This tribute to her will take its 
place in the growing literature of 
Joachim studies. If the Interest of 


the volume’s Id essays ta non- 
specialists is inevitnbly variable, 
medievalists will not want to miss 
Cordon Luff on “The Franciscan 
Concept of Man ”, or the learning 
and subtlety with which tho late 
Paul Alexander illuminates the 
diffusion in the west of Byzantine 
interpretations of the apocalypse. 
The range of Marjorie Reeves's 
infiueuce, if not so obviously of 
Joachim's, is attested by vigorous 
essays by William Lantant on 
Richard Baxter (disputing the view 
that Baxter was a chumpion of 
moderation and mixed government); 
by Christopher Hill, presenting lohn 
Reeve as the real founder of Mug- 
gletoniauism ; and by P. M. Holt on 
the contribution of the apocalyptic? 
tradition to Mahdism in the late, 
itineteenth-centuiy Sudan. 

Prophecy and MHlenariqnum 
rightly contains a second paper by 
William Lamont on Marjorie 
Reeves as a teacher. For she is 
herself a prophet of whom it may 
be said, as of her hero, that many 
who have never heard of Joachim 
have been touched by her influence. 
As an early proponent of the belief 
tint Immersion in tbe derails of 
small “ patches” of history teaches, 
children more than exposure to long; 
narratives of events, perhaps especi- 
ally as the editor of Longman's 
" Then and There" series, she has 
been a tireless champion of the 


mc.-sxjgc th tt history matters to 
every body, und lmu he seen to 
matter if those who teach it will 
nnly liberate themselves from lists 
of dates. 

Why History ? is a hook nf action 
rather ilmn of contemplation, un 
exuberant flow of suggestions and 
ideas fur classruom teaching at all 
levels, of quite astonishing energy 
and fertility. If it is sometimes 
a little old-fashioned, as in the 
sharpness of its antithesis between 
the study of H people *' and of 
M society ,¥ , or the relative infre- 
quency of its glances beyond Europe 
and European achievements it 
shows Miss Reeves innocent of the 
cruder heresies of some nf those 
who, probably unknowingly, quote 
her doctrines. Certainly she insists, 
for instance, on the now too fashion- 
able idea that the history that is 
taught in schools ought to be 
‘‘relevant 1 ’ to the .immediate en- 
vironment of its recipients, but she 
attaches no less importance to the 
goal of understanding other people, 
and cultures more remote even than 
chat of the twelfth-century Calabrian 
abbot, strenuous and difficult 
though it may be for both pupil and 
teacher. 


R. I. Moore 


R. 7. Moore ir lecturer in history at 
the University of Sheffield. 


Tribute to a controversial historian 


After the Reformation : ; essays in 
honoy of J. H. Hexteb . " 
ratted by Barbara C, Malpment 
wrachester University. Press. £17.$5 
ISBN 0 7I9p 0805 0 - . . 


Professor .J. H. Hexter, whose 
retirement from Yale - University 
™ 8 . . volume commemorates, is 
li® os a political historian 
jhlstorian of ideas, and notorious 
ikif Plovers! alist. (The editor of 
tots b ook is certainly not guilty of , 
■wran *ha aescribes 
( n lT V ri ,{ 1 « r preface as "an old filter 
M? H*J 8 and as ,f the conscience 
*“® fellow scholars for over 


riLf •"•■VTF UVAUMOia BUI WSI 

S ?, eirs ■ Indeed, those who 
Hexteris savage (attack on 


"c. the Times 
Supplement, five years ago 

n5 confccUsnce >wai involved. 

’ Kilfki f° somfi at least of the 
10 collection of 
; 2 8 ? 8 j Ttot .note, for instance, Is 
l3S.r^ y ^ rea «I t: *n O.R. Elton’s 
"JP*Utics and the 
T ES&fe 86 of Grace*.; In which he 
0 ® r "tinef some .of our 1, accepted 



it l ■ i r. 


tion, its spread, Its avbwed and 
secret purpose; its end — becomes 
clearer when It is recognized that 
It was at heart the, Work of a 
political faction which ' Utilized the 1 
social/ .-economic, tod. ; religious 
grievances, to be found In the dlfr 
affected north, grievances linked 
not to feudal or popular uproar but 
to the 'increasing distrust felt by 
the regional gentry towards e thrust- 
ing and revolutionary court policy." 

- ' Controversy and revisionism ero 
the keynotes, too. of .essay? by 
-David under down, J- G. A. Pocock, 
ahd (oo a leaser extent) Lawrence 
Stone. In Underdown's discussion 
of "Community aruj Clesa: theories 
Of local politics In the English 
Revolution" one of the principal 
targets Is Alan Rveritt’S valuable 
but restrictive .concept of -the, 
,r county community M i This, as 
Underdowh demonstrates, was 
couched too exclusively in tenna of 
the gentry and paid little heed to 
questions concerning those, below 
the elite and 'to the Interplay ^of 
conflicting ideologies. On the other 
hand, Pocock’s characteristically 
stimulating treatment of »' Authority 
and Property: the question of 
liberal origins" tatosJtjUt with: 
Christopher Bill and C fi. MScpher- 
son. IPocoA argues ti»t the first 
widespread ideoldglpti pofceptian gf 
a capitalist form . «! PpEtical rela- 


tions came Into -being rapidly and 
abruptly, In the last years of the- 
seventeenth century and the two 
decades following" wid that 
"* liberal Y,or ‘bourgeois ' Ideology- 
was perfected less by Its proponents 
than by its opponents, who did so 
with the intention of destroying It 
Lawrence Stone’s essay on "The 
Residential Development of the 
West End- of London in the Seven- 
teenth Century ", although lq many 
respects hearily indebted - to the 
researches of Brett-James, Is. none. 
Hie less controversial in the con- 
clusion it -points to about the geo- 
graphical separation of; " the com- 
munity o( trade' dnd finance and the 
community of politics, the -profw-, 
sions end pleasure”. " The degrep 
of social interaction between money 
and land”, he goes on, * may have 
beon less close . thah has hitherto 
been supposed,- The- psycholo- 

f lcal impact upon the gentry of tho 
ntormUteat. experience of urban 


Kfo was mitigated by strict serial 
segregation." 


, jough the title. of this volume 

does little ifo enlighten, dll 14 essays 
Jn the Festschrift — including Louis 
Q. Mink's appreciation of Hexter ns 
a hlstorlnii-^da. .in fact address 
themselves to the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries (Hexter*® own 
field of- Interest) and are overwhelm- 
ingly concerned with English his- 


tory. (Robert Harding's essay on 
"Aristocrats and Lawyers in French 
Provincial Government **. Is the only 
one in the collection exclusively de- 
voted to European history,) His- 
toriography and the history of ideas, 
again fields to which Hexter him- 
self has made useful contributions, 
are well represented. But it must 
be admitted that , there are so tne 
lightweight essays in the book, a 
few strain credulity too far by 
their trusting reliance on: sociologi- 
cal theory or by . excursions into 
psyeho-historj), while others at times 
apparently present ax new- dis- 
coveries what has already been said 
before. • 

; Jr seems dear, in fact, that this 
volume was a mng time in the 
making. Most, if hot all,' of tho 
contributions seem • to have been 
written before 1977, which Inevitably 
means in some coses that what may 
then have been the iatost word on a 
subject is now slightly out of date. 
-Tho absence of any index Is also 
very regrettable In a scholarly pub- 
lication of this kind . and ‘will de 
tract from its 1 usefulness. - 

R. C. Richardson 


Dr Richardson ft hood of the depart- 
ment of history at King Alfred's 
College of Ifigher Bducati on, .Win- 
chester. 


Armies of 


slaves 


Slaves on Horses : the evolution of 
the Islamic polity 
by Patricia Crone 

Cambridge University Press, £17.50 
ISBN 0 521 22961 8 


The Umayyad period, which covers 
the years ad 661-750, is at the same 
time tiic most fascinating and ilia 
most difficult in early Islamic his- 
tory : fascinating because it is tlie 
period in which the Islamic rulers 
sought to master the complexities nf 
rilling a targe empire, and difficult 
because the Islamic sources which 
deal with the period aru full nf 
traps for the unwary and need to 
be handled carefully. Indeed, some 
historians, on occasion, have 
eschewed handling them uliopcthcr. 
Thus, in 1977, Dr Crone joyfully 
elected to become the enfant ter- 
rible of historians nf Islam by pro- 
ducing with M. A. Cook a work 
entitled Hugiirisin : the making of 
the Islamic world. This hunk, with 
its novel hncip-tM.it bn nf early 
Islamic history, b.iml on non lstamk 
sources, successfully OKd-spPt sited 
mast nf her colleagues wjrkinu hi 
the sunn field. 

Dr Crone still finds tlic source 
material nf the cnrly Islamic iradi- 
tiun " extraordinarily impenetrable” 
and marked by " contradictious, 
confusion, inconsistencies end 
anomalies ", but her new work will 
woke a more favourable reaction 
than did llagurisnt. Slaves un 
Horses takas its title from Ecclesias- 
tes 10:7 ("I have soon sluvos upon 
horses nnd princes walking as sieves 
upon the earth "i and it chronicles, 
In a mnre orthodox fashiun, nsin^ 
frhimir sources, the evolution nf 
the Islamic state from nbont ad 
650 to 850. The Umayyad period 
is seen as one which witnessed a 
gradual disintegration of the tribal 
base of this state, leading to a 
situation under the 'Abhjsid caliphs 
in which slave ormios became “a 
standard Muslim institution These 
slave soldiers (niamfdks) “ were not 
supposed ta think, but to ride 
horses ; they were designed ta be 
not a military elite, but military 
automata". Nevertheless, sinco it 
was "in the nature of slave armies 
that they can easily get out of 
hand **, the Islamic world swiftly 
became their pawn. 

Crone can argue persuasively 
and her erudition Is undeniable: 
she ranges far and wide for her 
historical -parallels, moving with 
ease from the Waldensians of 
Europe to the Coofuclan theorists 
of China. But the work contains 
a notable omission: lc falls to 
deal in any detail with the views 
advanced by M. A. Shaban on the 
same subject. The opinions of this 
historian should not, and can not, 
be ignored here since they under- 
mine much of the structure on 


which the argument in tbe latter 
part of Crone's book is based. 
Shaban, in Islamic History : a neu 
Interpretation 2: ad 750-1055 

(ah 132-448), holds that there ! 
were, no such animals as "slavra . 
on horses" during this period in 
the first place. He believes- thet; 
at • this - time, “ the title of ‘ aba 

J servant, slave] was meant to 
enote a subject whose loyalty 
was beyond any doubt" (page 65). 
Crone's statement that Snaban's 
" attempt to wish away el) slaves 
from tne 'Abbasld. armies and -the 
Muslim world In general is some- 
what farfetched " constitutes a Very 
feeble nnd -inadequate response. 
Her contribution to the history of 
this period is thus -both provocative 
and selective, and likely to generate 
fresh controversy in : whet Is a 
notably complex area. 

IanNetton 


Dr Netton is a lecturer fn the 
deportment of Arabic and , Islamic 
studios of the University of Exeter, 
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In the beginning 


Battles between Lent and Carnival 


i : 'i ’ 


Paradise Lost 
by G. K. Hunter 
Allen & Unwin. £10.00 
ISBN 0 04 800004 3 


ment of a familiar theme (for 
example " In Paradise Last Milton 
offers us two accounts of Fall, one 
angelic and one human ”) and then 
proceeds to build variations on the 
theme, the original statement grow- 


• ■ 1 . • 


Modern roadors of Mb. Lost jj*, fifSKS hZCti pU« 
have become accustomed to feelings Reside t j, e other "symphonic" 
of profound Inadequacy, to the feel- motifs that have grown from other 
ing that unless we know the high- simple tunes as the exploration pro- 
ways (let alone the .by-ways) of ceeds. What emerges is ^critical 
seventeenth-century cosmology, itself-an ex- 

Renaissance numerology, biblical tended argumen t in which every - 1 
exegesis, rhetorical theory, theolo- thing is related to everything else. | 
gies of the atonement or of predest- Anyone who has ever tried to writs i 
inarianism, and at the very least about Milton’s poem know* only 
tavc a pr,.., ' tatlm... knowledge of too well ha pro&™J. 

Homer and Virgil (not to mention |]Qt ta |j c a |, oul Satan without talk- 
Grotius, Andreinl or Du Bartas) we ing everything ; the spectres 

are really not going to get very for 0 f chance, necessity and freedom 
with Milton’s poem. Professor |j c 0V er every inflexion of voice. 
Hunter offers yet another short every tightening of muscle ; you 
bonk on Paradise Lost , but one cannot see Eve eat the apple with* 
which, among its mnny virtues, has out seeing also that it is an " his- 
the valuable distinction of treating torical event” which paradoxically 
the poem not so much ns an object exists beyond and independent of 
to bo investigated but as a sub- « history" In the sense in winch 
jeet that demands response. epic history or poetry depicts it. 

His fundamental assumption. This is at the heart of Pro- 
rich ly demonstrated and argued, is fessor Hunter's view of the poem: 
that Milton’s narrative technique thnt Milton's characters arc to be 
anti poetic power works most ener- understood “in terms of intention 
gctlcnlly on the level of reader res- rather than action " overarched by 
ponsc : audience manipulation, dr a- Providence yet inhabiting a 1 poem 
malic tensions, intellectual para- which operates of necessity in terms 
doxes. Certainly we have to make of preparation, expectation and ful- 
ourselves as " fit " a reader, in filment " -and winch at the _ same 
scholarly terms, as possible, but not time asserts that “ the meaning is 
at the expense of an openness to that history can be _ escaped from 
the poetry to move us. On the con- and life returned to its beginning”, 
trary, if we cannot appreciate und As the account of Milton's adapta- 
enjoy Milton's poetic designs we tions of epic makes clear, in 

!•»>« HAt nnlnO »A OO* VAH/ f nr with Milton’s nnpm the stnrv-line 


Elizabethan Grotesque 
by Neil Rhodes 

Routledge & Regan Paul, £12.50 

j ISBN 0 7100 0599 7 

I The Elizabethan grotesque “ derives 
from the unstable coalescence of 
contrary images of the flesh : 
indulged, abused, purged and 
damned ". The grossness of the 
flesh is constantly juxtaposed with 
all pure abstractions which affect 
to oppose it, whether religious, 
political, social or moral. The 
phenomenon is recurrent, though 
the form varies. From the sixteenth 
century it is most familiar in the 
paintings of Bruegel or the writings 
of Rabelais and Aretino. How many 
Elizabethans could understand 
Aretino in the original Italian is 
uncertain, but Jonson had a copy, 
and Dr Rhodes can argue per- 
suasively that Nashe also read him. 

The first part of this book is 
largely about the characteristics of 
Nashe's prose, his satiric journalism 
and his immediate influence. This 
is familiar ground and Rhodes does 
not expound its specific targets, but 
that is chiefly because his aim is 
to analyse the grotesque itself, not 
its local applications. The distinc- 
tion is always awkward ; here it 
leaves him rather uncertainly poised 
between Schneegans’s insistence on 
the satiric function of grotesque, 
and Bakhtin's on carnival celebra- 
tion, and he is surely right to claim 


that “ where both writers go wrong 
is in assuming that there is an 
absolute rift between satire and 
saturnalia”. There is not, but the 
paradox still needs more discussion : 
inversion festivals are necessarily 
parodic and therefore as satiric as 
they are satyric. Rhodes suggests 
that it is because of his “ recklessly 
subversive quality" that Nashe has 
been neglected, but never makes it 
quite clear what he subverted. On 
the one hand he used description 
of suffering (by execution) as a 

E re text for holiday ; on the other 
e was haunted by the demonology 
of hell. More curiously, Rhodes 
asserts that sex did not figure in 
Nashe’s grotesque language, but that 
later “the removal of the demonic 
from comic prose allowed sex to 
infiltrate the language of the gro- 
tesque”. It was prominent enough 
in Rabelais and Aretino : when, 

where, and why did it disappear ? 

In the second part Rhodes con- 
siders Shakespeare and Jonson, who 
both make structural use of the 
battle between Lent and Carnival. 
Falstaff is shown to be an obvious 
case of a saturnalian celebrant who 
is also a satiric agent, but the discus- 
sion of politics is very conven- 
tional (it is a pity to ignore A. P. 
Rossiter's essay on dialectical struc- 
ture in Angel With Homs and his 
earlier work on dramatic ambiva- 
lence). The handling of Jonson 
is more original: Rhodes points out 
that “ Although it uses saturnalian 


motifs, Bartholomew Pair |. 
festive comedy jin c. L. BaZl 
sense] ; its mpraf vision U 22 
in a way which admits the ffl 
of .he flesh, which atblH.'S 
who would repress its urges, T 
which takes no positive dell^ 
the celebration of the flesh " v*! 
is backed by an excellent duS 
sion of Ursula’s grossness: > 
■quagmire’ of her womb, 
Quarlous derides, typifies the » 
action of an appalled male to & 
disturbing obscurities of fn»h 
sexuality”. That modiflcatioa j 
the still current Image of Joa* 
as conservative moralist is a cru- 
cial perception. 

The subject is of enonniu 
interest and naturally ramlfta 
beyond the chosen limits of the 
book, which is full of particular in- 
sights into the language of an tm*. 
gent urban culture. It is a pity thr 
they are intermittent rather tb 
cumulative, and protected by run 
assertions of “ literary valut* sin 
absence. For, as he says, *1%. 
bethan grotesque is the result of u 
identifiable and unrepeatable pim 
of the development of EniUuti 
ture " j and In trying to hfaifyi 
Dr Rhodes has to contend with tb 
most besetting problems of cum 
critical practice. 

Nicholas firooh 

Nicholas Brooke is profetnt tj 
English literature at The [Ann- 
sity of East Anglia. 


The novelist’s sense of the past 


are not going to get very for with 

his poem. virtually disappears under the con- 

Uniiuiinidated by “ Milton scholar- slant “ cross-hatching of . . . alter- 
ship”, Professor Hunter glances native perspectives Milton’s nar- 
deftly and economically at the rative technique, it is argued, both 
major contentions and major inter- encourages and frustrates our native 
pretative insights the poem has sense of a story : " what looks like 
generated. But it is, fittingly, a progression From one point of view 
book without clusters of footnotes, seems more like stasis when plotted 
untrammelled by annotation and from several points of view". It 
heaw documentation, and .it is a continually offers us as if fie- 


story-line 


The Story-teller Retrieves the Past : 
historical fiction and fictitious 
history In the art of Scott, Steven- 


□tstory in tno art oi scon, su 
son, Kipling and some others 
by Mary Lascellcs 
Word University. Press, £9.75 
ISBN 0 19 812802 9 . 


UUUK tVILIlUUL LIUHGIJ IH lumiiuit... . 

untrammelled by annotation and from several points of view . It 
heavy documentation, and.it is a continually offers us as if nc- 
pleasure to read such a clfean flow- tions, so that what we think we are I 
ing text which itself expresses a looking at (and not only the mete- 1 
critical purpose. (The errata slip phorical War in Heaven, but Adam 
at the beginning and the dozen or and Eye, Satan or Eden Itself) is 
so further misprints shake one's only an approximation, a P 9 sslble 
confidence in tfib ; printer but not way _of putting it--as Hunter bril- 
the critic.) The author's own Uantly shows us when . ha comments 
account of his book will describe Lewis’s scorn of “the laboured, 

nslgllt wr ' te ** follow., bill you 

would be wrong, since “not nice 




v. < r . . '• > I, . 

■*: ? ;• 

lit ; : vi ilr- i‘‘ 

- ■ 

fl ^ ? 


• and moral forces in proportion,; u btit nil 

allowing (for example) that, fortdi nro fuse" 
Adam's decUion to fall with Eve Abo?e all It 'is 
has something* of the mysterious' »hla ■ hnni! . » 


nature boon/ Poured 


1 •* , “ n , 6 . Above all It Is a witty and read- 
mysterious able 1 book, • lucidly persuasive, 


PPl* 


M'4 

:••••. < r ‘ ■ . 


mtm 


; . Piece in response to Milton’s War 

° therwi if abstract j (and fn Heaven, when "the ultimate 
Deshed out weapon, the diariot of paternal 
with Uvely, illuminating and stimu- . deity, is wheeled out of its silo 
lating exemp t, ranging from pre- Tliis subtle and constantly ohalleng- 
clse local criticism of syntax and ing account of. Milton’s . poem 
• simile to larger considerations of deserves an enthusiastic reception, 
the epic mode Itself and Its rela- n w * 

lion ' to narrative, causality, drama . K. U. Bedior.d 

and style. — - — ^ 

Profeasor Hunter characteristically Dr Bedford is lecturer £rf English 
opans a chapter with a concise state- gt the university of Exetef. 


“ Anything processed by memory is 
fiction ”. •tine novelist IWrighfc Morris 
has s8id. In this short study Mary 
Lascdlies lhas attempted to analyse 
the nature and processes of the 
historical imagination with particu- 
lar reference to three writers of 
“historical” fiction, Scott, Steven- 
son and Kipling. 

Following Kathleen Tillotson, 
Mary Lascelles draws a distinction 
between historical fiction strictly 
conceived and fiction based on the 
author’s own immediate recollec- 
tions, usually of childhood. She then 
further distinguishes between fiction 
■where strict historical accuracy is 
the aim- (as in much of Scott) and 
a reconstructive licence (with 
Shakespeare the paradigm) where 
the historical record is subordinated 
to the author’s imaginative require- 
ments. The boundaries thus drawn 
map ■ out an unmanageably large 
critical area, encompassing both 
Charterhouse of Parma and The 
Armies of the Night, which are 
genetically and philosophically con- 
sonant, and the fictions of Proust 
and Jerzy Kosiilaki, which, clearly, 
are 1 not. Similarly, to take a single 
instance, ,any adequate theory of 
historical fiction . would need to 
Recount for such variations of liter- 


ary strategy and historical perspec- 
tive as can be found in George 
Eliot's work j Romala, Felix Holt 
and Silos Mamer suggest a wide 
spectrum of viewpoints. 

Miss Lascelles is theoretically 
weak. She offers no explanation or 
model of the relationship between 
historiography andi imaginative 
literature and> fails t p apply avail- 
able models like those of Lukfics. 
Scott, massively read) in both his- 
tory and literature, began to write 
in the context of a new historicism. 
sketched byi Herder and Hegel, and 
in a period of resurgent nationalism 
which rendered the static costume 
drama of the Enlightenment quite 
irrelevant. Similarly, at the zenith 
of nationalism, Stevenson and Kip- 
ling looked back tp their respective 
childhood mythologiesi. The Jaco- 
bites and Covenanters, Arthurian 


reached its limits of growth. Miss 
Lascelles largely ignores these con- 
nexions. 

Though failing to suggest a brood 
historical basis for her argument, 
Miss Lascelles does provide a fas- 
cinating and detailed account of 
the interplay df historical record 
and the imagination in such -works 
as Waverley, The Heart of Mid- 
lothian, ■ Weir of Hermistoh, with a 

f iance qt Thackeray's Henry 
smotid and some dthers. In succes- 
sive chapters she analyses the con- 
tribution of private recollection and 
; written recor4 to historical fiction, 
with '.a section on the indefinable 
“ sense of the past ”, and a closing 


Scott’s massive appendices no* 

“ Magnum ” Waverley : Stevens*! : 
enthusiastic reading, in ■ Samos, _» ; 
the apparently turgid " F«» > 
hall ” legal records ! KIplW 
ambition to write e-noyel «1 wk 
on ingots of pure rwearo « 
these attest to the appeal W » •. 
hovelist of "glvdn " maWrfefe * . 
Mary Lascelles givei a dettf 
account of the transforaat™/ 
these materials in the 
Public events carry an earn W 
of mystery and irony and Wt* ; 
particular stand out •JP.'f , 
trast here : Scottis treatmaot d* 
Porteous riots, Steyenson a wg 
of the Appin Murder «ni ; 
back toward mythology, 
recasting of 1066. . 
much about their authw*!£ 
adaptors’) view of historical 

The Story-teller 
Past makes few 
the reader. The u 


ine ^ “. Ti J arf 

pressed and highlv dfltaHw. JJ ^ 
Ing a thorough faowledfS.^ 1 
texts in question. An overauj^ 
sion suggests a 
and fine toflte, hutllttle 
the general dssuey. It » 
that Miss L^ellea*^j;, 
this, fascinating book 
and more measured^apP^V 
the issues it has 

Brian Mw 81 

Brian Morton has 
Universities of Tronu # , = 

Anglia. ..; V 


Shakespeare’s struggle towards a visionary style 




- 

s s ly 


aticcesi in eccounting for the values 


. ib ponder, if ■ our distinctive being 
' Is. to be found - In language then dbr ■■ ■ ■ 
tengu^gp measures our semfeneb; i f 01 
aq ; that wo are entitled td Peek 1 W 
m : those Characteristic features , of - in 


i ence - the wonder .. of •' some : ■ cause 
beyond' the self, .• ' .. 

Baxter J argues that this struggle 
towards « style Which is ' also a 
vision. .aiicceeds only intermittently 
• In -Richard IX, Whbre we see - die 
■resoUrceq of. dramatic poetry deflec-. 
fed into self-regarding eloquence .or 
reduced to undiscermng bluntnesi. 
The doVelqped mutation of styles in 
Madbeth intimately plots the drdnia, 

- defining for us the way; In Which p 


ts, who’ 


, p L® rei Z ed Inclualve apprdiehsioil j of h 


" ' lT w * ' M.w u utu lw niicJiiaBiii piain .smQ at its moral 'centre- out 

o\yn f being in k : larger huraan per^ , than himself. We are invited to see will expound and define rather than 
: pec rive. The strength of Mr Baxter’s .Shakespeare’s development as a imitate: , Macbeth's soliloquies' do 
hrgtiment i« lhat 1% asks us to attend ‘ : search . for V fit stylo for tragedy, not iust mirror : a disintegrating 
as cjosely as we may to thelanguagt ■ a y^ay of making verse imo dramatic character but offer a mimesis of 


wllfulneu in ’the interest .of his 
Own recognition of the law of bur- 
: nature makes Macbeth strictly “ an 1 
account of the tragic consequences ' 
of irrational passion”, as winters 
himself describes it/, . •. I 

. Drama most '.powerfully becomes 
■a, mimesis of human .life whed it. 
.makes a common language of com- 
miseration ind admiration ■ which is' 
complex enough . to! hold in play 
alternative: possibilities of pur. being, 
arid; yet iupjais- bur involvement m 
the 1 gestures: which 1 express! inner 
.Impulse; Mr Baxter’s fine dlscrimi-i 
nation of .dramatic styles might have 
had still tiiore substance it he had' 
beep' readier- to respond to the 
theatrical'; energy which altogether 
distinguishes ' ' Sn a k e sp a arc’s ■ i iahgii- 


ters . within , 


confirm 

the syntax! of webw^^rt^ 

doiia ” pr Qthebn S jIt ’ 

Will feel how dlreCW 

ipterliiamination 

■ 1m 


. and . Macbeih . am op 
account of John of C 


them qn ’ and ■ die sublime 
iunt’s dying through the woe c 


verse imo dramatic character but offer a mimesis of 
Would be capable moral life which turns upon the 
i both (he Ultimate . protagonist's will to deny . the 
in, and -Expressing humane understanding he displays, 
of'jndividuai sen tf ; ; This.' deliberate - refusal to subdue 



! ; * r 


; ters may refine thpk moral ptedica- 
merits. We- needlessly dull otir sense 
.of the way.- in which ihis art' has its 
ine&ning if we.Juppdse that no. more, 
. ig needed ; ft>r drama thah- am action' 
which is performed by the charac- 


Yet it .sctp-cely 'WSliHt.'if -H 
of, Mr 

tenfion that ShaaMP^ 
common. langiiage. ^J iritfeS 
the law Of 
trial 

'succeed to! the ^ 

the motivation ■ a A™ U : M! 
intelligible, to rM ,l Dn m 

ri aubstpiitiol truth 

•v\.vr , 
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What is suffering in animals reaDy like? 


Animal Suffering : the science of 
animal welfare 
by Marian Stamp Dawkins 
Chapman & Hall, £7.50 and £3.95 
ISBN 0 412 225 80 8 and 90 6 

Last year a select committee of the 
House of Lords spent some months 
amending a draft of the Laboratory 
Animals Protection Bill. Their lord- 
ships found themselves swimming In 
deep waters. How, for example, 

were they to define an animal? 

This Is no academic exercise when 
you are drawing up a law with 
penal clauses and severe punish- 
ments for persons who inflict need- 
less suffering on animals : a care- 
lessly drafted statute might make 

some biologist liable to fine or 

imprisonment for being cruel to a 
cockroach. 

And wiry not ? What evidence 
have we that cockroaches da not 
suffer os much as cats ? And for 
thot matter, what evidence do we 
Iiavo that cats suffer? Suffering 
has to be distinguished from pain, 
far it lias to include fear, frustra- 
tion, being confined (even if ever 
so comfortably) in artificial environ- 
ments. Any law to protect animals 
against suffering has to take 
account of all thes^ kinds' of suffer- 
ing. The naive attitude is to say: 
"If I wouldn’t like it, the animal 
wouldn't either.” But. as the philo- 
sopher Thomas Nagel pointed our, 
in a serious essay in Mortal 
Questions (Oxford University 
Press, 1979). entitled “ What 
is it like to be a bat ? ”, bats 
presumably do not find It revolting 
to live in a dark cave on a diet of 
wriggling Insects. All that can be 
said with confidence is that readers 
of The THES would find It revolt- 
ing, 

Analogies with ourselves are not, 
alone, sufficient evidence for the 
feelings of animals.. The maltreat- 
ment of animals is something that 
generates emotive and sometimes 
fanatical responses from many 
people. It is of great political Im- 
portance, therefore, to have an 
acceptable law to protect animals 
from unnecessary man-made suf- 
fering (notice that we have to ex- 
clude other kinds of suffering: 
cats mast still be permitted to 
catch mice). And no law would be 
acceptable which did not rest on an 
understanding of what suffering in 
animals really is like. 

Unfortunately - the House of 
Lords committee did not have the 
benefit of Marian Dawkins's book. 
It would have saved them a great 
deal of trouble. For the book con- 


The Theft of the Countryside 
by Marlon Shoard 
Temple Smith, £9.00 and £4.9! 
TSBN 0 85117 260 ’8 and 201 6 


used for food, clothing, or as pets,, 
or for testing of drugs, detergents, 
and cosmetics ; It is to diagnose the 
signs of suffering in animals. 

There is no objective way of 
knowing whether an animal, or any 

g arson except yourself, is suffering. 

ut there are several subjective 
ways which, taken together, can 
help you to decide. Marian 
Dawkins examines each of these 
ways critically. 

First, there is a crude criterion: 
is the animal healthy and -produc- 
tive ? On this criterion 20,000 
broiler chickens might be 
supremely happy: they are healthy, 
they lay eggs ; on this count alone 
the battery cage cannot be con- 
sidered to be an abuse. Neverthe- 
less, perhaps the chickens are 


tains the most perceptive analysis 
of animal suffering I have read, 
written with elegaqce and limpid 
darltir. Her purpose is not to Judge 
Whether or not animals should be 


less perhaps the chickens are 
suffering frustration: to spend 

one’s life on less than 0.75 sq ft of 
cage-space may cause suffering 
even to a 'bird. 

This leads Marian Dawkins to dis- 
cuss the second criterion, the suffer- 
ing that -might be caused by obliging 
an animal to live an “ unnatural ” 
life. A chicken that can't flap its 
wings, a tiger chat can’t chase prey: 
these may be physically healthy but 
still suffering perpetual frustration 
from their confinement. Here again 
the criterion <is blurred; for somo 
animals have been artificially selec- 
ted for domestication over thou- 
sands of generations. A good esg- 
laying chicken, as Marian Dawkins 
says, ‘Ms not Just e jungle fowl 
wfhich lays a lot of eggs”. It has 
been selected for all sorts of other 
features, and (t might be (probably 
would be) more likely to suffer if 
released into a jungle than if looked 
after in a chicken farm. So to 
observe the contrast between the 
way animals live in t!he wild end in 
captivity is, by itself, no reliable 
guide to whether or not the condi- 
tions of captivity constitute a sort 
.of suffering. 

The third criterion is physioio- 

? ical. Il is well known that stress 
and the suffering associated with 
stress) causes chemical changes in 
man and Ritlmala. There is a so- 
called “ general emergency re- 
action ” to stress which provokes 
the secretion of a hormone from 
the pituitary at the base oE the 
brain. Continued unrelieved stress 
leads to exhaustion, and this is 
accompanied by further chemical 
symptoms, and abnormalities (as in 
people) like gastric ulcers. There- 
fore physiology (which, of course, 
involves the use of animals for 
experiments), 1s a valuable tool for 
assessing whether or not animals 
are suffering undue stress. Though 
here, too. we have to be careful. 
Animals in the wild are constantly 
under stress, on the ' lookout for 
predators, escaping from pursuit, 
seeking water at a time of drought. 



Green Monkey, by George Stubbs (1798; Walker Art Gallery, Liver- 

S ool). Taken from Reckoning with the Beast : animals, pain and 
umanity in the Victorian mind, by James Turner, published oy Johns 


Hopkins University Press at £7.50. Turner looks at the sentimentality 
and anthropomorphism of Victorian animal lovers, explores the 
Increase in concern evident In the establishment of societies for the 


prevention of cruelty to animals during the nineteenth cetuty, and 
interprets the movement's origins and development as a serious and 
lasting consequence of social change not only for the Victorians bnt 
for all Anglo-American societies since that lime. 


Is h not therefore arguable whether 
you are being kind to an animal 
when you exempt it from all 
stress ? After all. we do not com- 
miserate with the suffering of the 
goaf-keeper in Manchester United, 
lust because he is under stress dur- 
ing the game. 

And so to the next criterion : 
abnormal behaviour patterns. Here 
there is a great deal of accumulated 
experience that animals can suffer 
from frustration, without having 
been physlrallv hurt or pat under 
stress. Cats and dogs can be trained 
easily to press an electric switch 


to get food. If the switch now 
delivers a blast oE air instead of 
food, the thwarted animal will show 
evident symptoms of frustration. 
But (Marian Dawkins warns) not all 
kinds of abnormal behaviour can 
be assumed to be indications of 
suffering. Chimpanzees in zoos some- 
times spit at visitors ; this may not 
be because tbey are suffering from 
frustration ; on the contrary, they 
may enjoy watching the flutter of 
' the victims an the other side of the 
cage. 

The likes and dislikes of animals 
can be studied by offering them 


British fanning takes its toll 


aware .that sericulture was having 
an increasingiy harmful effect on 
the countryside but their concern 


The character of present-day agri- 
culture derives largely from poliries 
developed immediately post-war 
wbon Britain wished to feed a 
8*wing -population with ! less 
HHlanoe on imports, partly for 
economic reasons and partly from 
g lively recollection of U-boats. She 
• restore confidence In -peace- 
agriculture, which had . been 
_ . depressed in thq 1930s. by 

ensuring fair' mums .for farm 
Producer while -keeping food prices 
pwi). At .the samp time, she wished 
reduce the agricultural labour 
*°rce and to free men for work 
: *Udu5try, It was ifot seen .as 
..desirable hr necessary to 
farming or forestry within 
• control, of the newly evolved 


was muted partly by the feeling that 
this was a price of -progress which 
they ought to he prepared to pay, 
and pardy by the /ear thati without 
fanners’ goodwill, the losses would 


bo worse still. The farming lobby 
was not slow to >p]ay on both these 
emotions and it is only, In the pasr 
few years that the . growth of 
strength and confidence -in the en- 
vironmental movement has made 
possible some independent scrutiny 
of the overall Implications of con-' 

tlnuihg into the iI980s With agricul- 
tural policies which were designed 
for the very different circumstances 
of the J940sand l950s. ' ■ 

The Theft of the Countryside is 
the first general analysis lo be pub- 
lished. Afier working fir the Auk 
cultural Research Council and then 
switching to studying town and 
country planning, the author spent' 
four years gaming practicol expert 


O*)* IV HIV 

j rural. enVirnilmint. Thus, 
, .begun' to pursue the 

goal- oP increased output for each 
raaa. through growing mechaniza- 
“ on . With-, no external system to 
monitor , its activities rind modify 

Ita. polities. 1 

! -aiid . archaeologists 
, among .the 1 , first to become 


iuur VCOI a r-” r 

ence of landscape conservation ptob- 
lams with the Gounod for the Pro- 
tection of Rural England before 

obtaining a research ifcljowship or . 
the Centre for -Environmental 
Studies in order ■ to, write .her own 
rnpraisal . of the economic, social 
and environmental costa of agricul- 
ture in Britain today. ' 

Those people already Involved in 
conservation will find ho ?*5 pr j®® 5 
in the ?ad tale Of lost landscape. 


wildlife and ancient monuments. 
Indeed, the flurry of activity asso- 
ciated with the Wildlife and Coun- 
tryside Bill now proceeding through 
Parliament has produced yet more 
evidence of the massive decline in 
habitats end spades, 1 directly attri- 
butable to agricultural intensifica- 
tion. To an extent, therefore, the 

S iook understates the extent ot the 
osses, However, this only serves 
to reinforcri . the conclusion that, 
if farm Improvement and intensifi- 
cation continues, - many other 
creatures' will . shortly- follow the 
corncrake, the otter and. the large 
blue butterfly Into virtual extinc- 
tion In lowland Britain, 

Where the book brfeaks ground 
which will be unfamiliar to many 
readers Is In its examination of 
the social and . economic lijiptida-' 
tions of British farming. It records: 
the deliberate rundown of the agri- 
cultural workforce over the past 
thirty years, resulting so far in a 
loss of pearly half .a mf llion jobs 
In England and Walas-i-a course 
very different from that taken by 
the French and one which seems 
iucreatingly hard to justify for thu 
Future. Tho. author reminds us that: 
agricultural usage of energy is now 
Comparable' 1 jinan for nian, with that 
of heavy engineering and <iliat pinch 
of this energy : must bn Imparted. 
She . also exaittlnas ’ and. produces 
strbng counter-arguments to the 


choices and (by analogy with our- 
selves) we may assume that they 
will reject choices which they asso- 
ciate with suffering. There are 
obvious limitations to the use of 
this criterion of suffering but it has 
a limited value. It can he used, for 
instance, to decide which sort of 
wire- floor a battery hen prefers. 

And finally there is the common 
criterion we all use : the argument 
from analogy. The little girl who 
dried and warmed up a frog because 
it was cold and wet Illustrates the 
pitfalls of this criterion. But argu- 
ment by analogy, coupled with a 
familiarity with animal behaviour, 
is a useful criterion* Every animal 
has what Marian Dawkins calls Its 
“ vocabulary' of suffering". If you 
know rhe vocabulary, yon can then 
Infer that messages in this vocabu- 
lary are indications of suffering. 

Marian -Dawkins's conclusion is 
the kind that appeals to a scientist 
but may Irritate a layman. It It 
that all those criteria taken together, 
add up to a fairly reliable way of 
diagnosing suffering in animals, hut 
that no single criterion by itself Is 
reliable. This is □ major conclusion 
and I hope that those now re soon* 
s!b!o for drawing up a Council of 
Europe Convention on die treatment 
nf animals used for experiments, 
and also those in the Home Offico 
who are trying to clarify the con- 
cept of pain before tho 1876 Act on 
cruolty to animals Is replaced, will 
study this book carefully before 
they make an/ decisions. 

In a sort of postscript Marian 
Dawkins comes back to tho practi- 
cal problem I exemplified by men- 
tioning the possibility of being 
Ruiity of cruelty to a cockroach. We 
just have to accept arbitrary dec- 
isions, she says, just as we accept 
a 30 mph limit on roads In towns 
and do not argue that ft would be 
safer to make it 29 mph, or no more 
dangerous to make it 31. -What 
animala are to be protected under 
the law ? In 1876 there was a bias 
in favour of animals people liked 
(cats, dogs, horses) as compared 
with .(say) rats. There Is no shred 
of physiological evidence to support 
.such a bias. But one has to draw 
the line somewhere: et vertebrates 
(but what about the octopus ?), at 
warm-blooded animals '(but what do 
we know about suffering in fishes ?) 
This problem remains unsolved. But 
Marian Dawkins has, in this small 
book, taken a large step towards a 
practical solution of the other mas- 
sive problem: how to tell whether 
an animal Is suffering, 

Eric Ashby 

Lord Ashby was chairman of the 
House of Lords Select Committee 
to amend the Laboratory Animals 
Protection Bilf. 


familiar views that ever-increasing 
agricultural production is necessary 
as a means of import saving, to 
make us self-sufficient or to feed 
the third world. 

In addition to a substantial free- 
dom from planning ' control, and 
huge concessions on the payment of 
rates, farmers also receive dis- 
tinctly favourable treatment in 
several other respects. It Is start- 
ling to learn that there Is one civil 
servant directly involved lu aart 
culiural matters for every 21 far- 
mers and chat, on Average, each 
farmer receives about £8,500 in 
total support payments via the tax- 
payer ami consumer^ Given that , 
some farmers unquestionably re- 
ceive far toss than this,: one . can ' 
only assume thnt others receive for 
more. • Although this figuro; has 
already been disputed, no. one has. 
yet coma up with a convincing 
alternative, 

1 Given the high level of incentive 
to oxiiand farm production, it should 
be clear that a comparably effec- 
tive mechanism must be needed ta 
safeguard the vulnerable parts of 
our rural heritage. The book 
examines thu Strengths suit weak> 
iiestes of tlio national parks, areas 
of outstanding natural' boquty. and 
Sites of special scientific ■ inturesr. 
It .also scrutinizes the : tango * of 
broadly educational mtasujrcs with 
which the Farming ,£h4 Wildlife 


Advisory^ Group, the Countryside . 
Commission and others have • 
attempted to encourage farmers to 
protect and create habitats rather 
than destroying them. Inescapably, 

. the . author concludes that more, 
effective .measures are required il 
the process of destruction Is to be 
halted. She argues that the remedy 
Is to bring agriculture and forestry 
under planning control, to be 
administered By nine regional 
authorities for England and Wales, 
and to create six new National Parks 
to protect selected areas in the 
lowlands. 

One may not agree with the 
author’s final conclusions, nor with 
certain aspects of Her overall case,. 
Farmers will certainty arguo that 
tho book is very one-sided. However, 
it Is Indisputable that agriculture 
has done and continues to do mas- 
sive environmental damage and It 
1 is important that a far wldur 
Btidioitec should be aware of ibis, 
and be drawn into discussion on tho 
possible solutions. In this. The Theft 
of the Countryside will play a timely 
and important role,. 

John Andrews 


John Andrews, is heail of the conser- 
vation vlanninc department of the 
Royal Society for i«* Protection df 
BiHs. 
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Limits of migration 




The Mystery of Migration : the 
story of nature's travellers through 
the cycle of the seasons 
edited by Robin Baker 
Macdonald. £13.95 
ISBN 0 354 04197 5 

The phenomenon of migration 
has perhaps aroused more interest 
in the “ man-in-th e-street ” than al- 
most any other natural history sub- 
ject; from time immemorial man 
has wondered what happened to 
migrant animals when they dis- 
appeared from sight. In some cases 
birds such as swallows were thought 
to disappear into the mud at the 
bottoms of ponds. Surprisingly, such 
views persisted until relatively 
recently: even the noted eighteenth- 
century naturalist Gilbert White 
was not prepared to deny it. Today, 
with widespread travel, with scien- 
tific studies using marked animals, 
with radar tracking of flying ani- 
mals and even the use of radio 
transmitters on migrant animals, we 
know a great deal about what 
animals do. However, when it comes 
to explaining how they do it we 
still have a long way to go. 

This book paints the current pic- 
ture. I have to confess that I find 
It very patchy. On the credit side, 
the book is beautifully produced 
with a lot of delightful photographs 
(monochrome and colour), and 
many clear diagrams and maps. .Its 
chief contributing editor, Dr Robin 
Baker, is a noted authority on mig- 
ration, and the author of a' thou- 
sand-page treatise on the subject 
(The Evolutionary Ecology of Ani- 
mal Migration, Hodder & Stoughton, 
1978). As a result the examples 
treated are an impressive array, 
chosen from all animal groups. In- 
deed. apart from two introductory 
chapters the materia] Is treated by 
group; there are chapters bn plants 
(yes, plants!), invertebrates, insects, 
tish, amphibians and reptiles, birds. 

mammals, land 
mammals arid man. 


Each chapter is a very thorough 
treatment of -what is known about 
the migrations of each group of 
organisms. They provide an excel- 
lent 'background far anyone who 
wants to know what lias been 
learned on the subject, although for 
the serious research worker there is 
no 'bibliography. Here too, I havo 
another minor grumble. Some of 
the text digresses a long way from 
the subject of the b.ook and certain 
pictures seem quite Irrelevant; for 
example, on page 158 there is a pic- 
ture of cliff-nesting seabirds with 
the comment that most of them arc 
-migrant but that they nest on dif. 
ferent levels on the cliffs; and oil 
pages. 66 and 67, there are detailed 
descriptions of the development of 
endopterygote and exoptcrygota 
insects, the relevance of which 
entirely escapes me. 

My major criticism of the book 
relates to the way in which migra- 
tibn is defined and. as a result, 
described A watertight definition 
of migration has eluded previous 
authors for the perhaps obvious 
reason that there is a complete con- 
tinuum of types of movement from 
long-distance journeys (such as, 
perhaps, the classic case of the 
swallow), to much shorter move- 
ments with less dear seasonal com- 
ponents. The work under review is 
obsessed with this fact, and, in an 
to have a watertight system 
of definitions, has “solved” the 
problem by calling everything that 
moves some form of migration ! 
ims all-embracing solution has 
merely provided different con- 
fusions. For example, the chapter 
on plants would normally be 
as dispersal, not migra- 
tion. Did you know that "potato 
S“ ti migrate vegetatively r \ or 
that snails, having located a dead 
Jellyfish on which to feed 
Q {”™ 1 .? ra . te rapidly towards it”? 
Similarly, the spread of whole 
faunas (for example, the placental 
mammals from North to South 
America- when the two continents 
joined) is described ns a “migra- 
^ /and man’s movements 
across the globe over the course of 

Son®.* 1 * . considered as migra- 


together attitude nUt.. . • 
methods bv which "rSSJfS 
the.,- way. Some of Q TSU 
mp and challenging 
migration are thewL 0 t h M. 
long-distance migrant “jg; 

great diWancM. fife j 
it is true that some small 
use, over very short duXncSS 
of the methods used tTSS 
distance migrant, many 0 f M 
mals which do not mov* . 
use different JSjg^JSA 
navigation which wotild 5 J 


migrant. Putting a U thesTSE 
together .loses the thS ff ft 
most exciting aspect. Soma wo£ 
may be forgiven for havUu B 
that a potato navigates at 1 

-Migration is, felihln-; this 
thought of in terms of* 

life time track” iriki'fJS, 
are* ' “ th « totter being u Z, 
which the organism leuns about b 
exploration. Even long-dltoan 
migrants apparently learn 
with “episodes of flight'll pfe 
angles to the migration route ui 
by back tracking ", This, In pin n 
least, must be fanciful ; tbs jwj 
with which some ringed birds uu 
covered the ground (and aufa 
arc quoted In this hook) make raS 
forays exceedingly . unlikely; iht, 
over large parts of tran&wua 
voyages, seabirds are most upilfclj 
to be able to learn ■ features an 
they can add to their familiar on 
map. 

In short, the book has loti of good 
up-to-date material on many upas 
of migration and indeed Dr Bib 
has done some interesting ran 
work on man’s navigation (Nn 
Scientist, September 18, 1980. St 
1219). However, this Informal 
is interspersed with much rciunl 
that not everybody may feel 
ful to the understanding of nim 
lion. Moreover, the fdet lb« « 
cannot provide a simple defiinn 
which covers all “ classic 1 ' mlgriii 
does not seem a good re*®.™ 
throwing the baby out with t* W 
water. .. .. .'•■ . 

Christopher Ptrrto 

Christopher Perrins is direetdi 
the Edward Grey Institute off™ 
Ornithology, University of. <W» 
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On fats and sugars 


Biological Functions of Carbo- 
hydrates 
by D. J. Candy 
Blackie, £16.95 and £7.95 
ISBN 0 216 910 10 2 and 11 0 

IJplds and Polysaccharides in Bio- 
logy 

by Anna J. Furth 
Edward Arnold, £2.10 
ISBN 0 7131 2805 4 

These two boobs overlap to some 
extent in their subject matter and 
" *a useful to compare them on that 
basis. . For example, they brith deal 
with polysaccharides and related 


of sugars. , < However, they differ: 
considerably Jn their approach to 
the subject. 

Biological Functions of Carbo- 
hydrates seems to be written for 
are more biochemical 
■ to Conventional 
in its treatment of the subject^: The 
book star ts.ydth a chapter oh the 
cHenjfatry of carbohydrates and thefi 
has two chapters on pathways of 
monosaccharide metabolism (glyco- : 
Sftc.Md *»lher. pathways) . The 
approach la then built up through 
;g[ycajrid6g.. and oligosaccharides . to. 
the. : polysaccharides (storage and- 

hydrate : polymers ■ • such as . alvco- 

: C'Tfcft H - nd •Jycohpidi*. In pdlition 
to (his overair scheiha there, are 
°, n Photosynthesis, trans- 
hormonal regulation!: it- 


Pauling for vitamin C are given 
slx precious lines (pago 60). 

part M £ the hook are 
deaUng with monosaccharide 
metabolism and polysaccharides. The 
coverage here « clear and up to 

h«?i i Parts are those 

dealing with carbohydrate chemistry 
and the complex polymers. The term 
glycoconjugate* is not mentioned 
and proteoglycans are included in 
Sfrfs (p a 8 e 152). Glycollpids 
are dismissed in less than one page 
of text, and some of the apace 
wasted on irrelevant material could 
nave been used to expand . the 
coverage of thi* important group of 
glycocon jugate*, . 

On the whole this is a useful book. 
The -subJect is dealt with in a con- 
logical way which 
would certainly appeal to -most 
students. 

- and , Po lysaccharides in 
Biology ig quite different in: its 
approach* There are three, sub- 
divided chanters.! A. onriAi-ni 


hydrate : polymers; such as alvco, 
and «Jywlipid4.:ln pdfition 
to this overall schema there, are 
Sr? °w Ptoubsyntheais, trans- 


carbohydrate . chemistry). The. sec- 
tovolved in poly- 
saccharide structure and seaweed 
are parricularly 
good. Biological aspects of glyco- 
prpteitis rindjjrpteoglydans are also 
covered in , 


fundamental mistakes occur- 
page 17 sialic add ii..deicnbM *| 
a 3-carbon chain attached » « 

which is as silly a‘ dwcrjWflJ 
liexose os a 3-carhon chain 
to C-3. Also on this page. 
is mentioned in connexion ^ irn 
equation on page 5, Vfherwi^ 
monosaccharide shown Is 
As a final example, page ■]? 
the statement that “ring tW*; 
of 6-carbon sugars In tbfr . 
family, produces 5-motobnrM'J«” 
than 6-membered ring* ■. ^"5. 
has no index, which Is- A'Wvi' 
that is the policy in/tW* 
then it is a . mistake. ' 

I hope these flaws- wlU .p 
the student off. This J*^.*-* 
■lent little bopk.- 
well the i excitement ■ of 
approaches to polysacchprioe w 
ture. and bidIogicd ; InterSctW 
volving carbohydrfttei aM- •JjJj- 

Indeed, if I could buy ort jy rht 
the two books, -i Lipids 
saccharides in . Biology - U ■ 

I Would choosO- ->,V . . 

As 4 user of booltS; JJJEJ 1 

I would like to ehd wllh 
felt pleas w authors .oU^ 
carbohydrate . 'btocbeNotty- ujp 
that the: topic, of -optical 


r i ro . J e8 i wny hiuch of the 

■ material . .in the last two chapters 

Iha Htfn ■ 1 "$' uded J n a 7 work ? with- 
book - t B “ d genera l o£ rbia 

tl l e book' 'is well 
edited add only a few errors have 

S E ?7v int0 , print: . suci > a* Km 
(page 37) and muramic acid (Figure : 
Oj4), Some statements are question- • 
awe^-for example, that, tyrosine is 
’ component of diet 

■ (page . 55) and the refuted claims of . 

1 i-. • . 'Y'ji J. ’-:4 ■>- i: • 


, M J he at , b ? ok to marked by poor edit- 
-mg- mid .careless errors. , Some 
examples; will suffice. Figure 1 2-1 

(Cl COQtainS 'fl ftAnhiwdlAvi^ ••• 


pen ta vrilent, Carbon j 
figure 2-23 gives an incorrect ' link- 
end ^“^OtyJgalactqsamine 

■ffiLfSSSS' 


--- - 'm. y»uoQ -group ' .A : 

hgure 3-> has wrong numbering fdr 

HSSW in f Qi «* ottdi this leads to 
uTors in tBq text wlieii the >atrut- 
ure of sphingomyelin is discussed 
page 40) : and a strange hydroxyl 
?) k ro F P to Shown On page. 44; More 


"Siwiwi i'JOi-uci wr „.u «• IK 

senUtion of a- liexose 
cose : means. This [a 
representation JJ. e n0t , 

knows the. rules. These.a^j J; JJj 
in either of these boP^'.C 
it is sliraly .time now. 
the Haworth lozenge rWgfW 
and 1 Z-shdpfid hnk a ^ i : 8 °4 :;;r -- 


F'R., Clamp . ift 
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Needs of conservation biology 


Conservation Biology : an evolu- 

tionary-biological perspective 
edited by Michael E. Soul6 and 
Bruce A. Wilcox 
Addlson-Wesley, £7.95 
ISBN 0 87893 800 1 

In the emerging discipline of evolu- 
tionary ecology, theory has regu- 
larly been developed in advance of 
practice, a prime example being 
MacArthur and Wilson’s Theory of 
Island Biogeography (1967). which 
developed a dynamic view of 
ecological communities. In the 
mora traditional profession of bio- 
logical conseryatfon, practice has 
frequently been uninformed of 
theory. This edited volume is a 
laudable attempt to apply ecolo- 
gical and evolutionary theory to 
the needs of conservation biology. 
The hitherto largely separate 
development of ecological theory 
and conservation practice makes 
this on urgent task and a difficult 
one. 

Some of the more successful 
contributions to this book should 


tropical vegetation J. M. Diamond 
and R. B. Foster respectively dis- 
cuss the importance of environ- 
mental patchiness. Patches of 
different vegetation type are pro- 
duced in many habitats by the 
colonization of gaps created by 


treefails, cyclones or other dis- 
turbance. Old gaps are gradually 
reoccupied by die -plants and ani- 
mals of late succession : to conserve 


other species, therefore, nature 
reserves should be extensive enough 
to accommodate a full variety of 
new habitat patches. 

Over a quarter of the book is 
given over to " the consequences 
of insuIerizBilon ", The rationale 
for this Is that nature reserves and 
remaining wild areas are increas- 


provide a firm theoretical basis for 
future management of natural 
populations. One of these is a 


chapter on “The density and bio- 
mass of tropical mammals ” by 
J. F, Eiseriberg -in which the author 
draws upon numerous field studies 
to arrive at the rules which deter- 
mine the area required to support 


ingly being whittled away and frag- 
mented. One of the chanters in 
this section, “ Demographic Inter- 
vention for closely managed popu- 
lations ”, by D. Goodman, is a use- 
ful discussion of the theory of 
harvesting natural populations, 
although it is of no special rele- 
vance to the problem of Island 
populations. Two other chapters 
provide useful reviews of the 
genetic and evolutionary effects of 
restricted population size. The two 
remaining chapters in this section 
draw upon the theory of island bio- 
geography to formulate guidelines 
for the management of nature re- 
serves. The first of these two chap- 
ters by D. A. Wilcox gives a clear 
summary of the theory. In a frac- 
tional area of a habitat, only a 


between body weight and the den- 
sity of individuals in an area. 
Small animals tend to occur at high 
densities, larger ones at lower 
densities. 

The precise form of this relation- 
ship in different groups of anam* 
mals varies with many factors. 
One of the most Important of these 
is trophic level. For animals of a 
given body weight, more herbivores 
than carnivores may ‘be sustained 
for each unit area of habitat, for 
Instance. The relationship between 
body size and density also depends 
upon tbe social structure of species 
Md average metabolic rate. All 
Bimb {actons — -density, food type, 
social organization, body size and 
metabolic rate •— are iuter-related 
according to their own ecological 
rules. The final variable in any 
calculation of the carrying capacity 
of a -habitat is its net primary 
production and the habitat diver- 
sity or patchiness of a site. 

In . chapters on tropical birds and 


sample or fraction of the species 
present in the whole area are found. 
Similar relationships between island 
area and species number have been 
found for a number of taxa particu- 
larly birds, in island faunas. 

Two alternative hypotheses 
account for such trends on islands. 
The first supposes that an island is 
progressively colonized until its 
carrying capacity, as determined by 
the area or tbe island and by its 
variety of habitats, is reached. 
According to tbe second theory, the 
number of species on an- island is 
at a dynamic equilibrium deter- 
mined by the balance between rates 
of colonization and extinction. These 
processes result In a turnover of 
species with time. Several contri- 
butors to this book (as well as 


previous authors) have adopted this 
theory and suggested, that the fauna 
and flora of nature reserves is also 


subject to species turnover. If this 
is correct, then the isolation of a 
nature reserve by the destruction 
of adjoining habitat would have 


serious long-term consequences be- 
cause reduced Island area is thought 
to increase extinction rates, and in- 
creased isolation decrease coloniz- 
ation rates. 

There has been some debate in the 
literature about whether it is valid 
to extend MacArthur and Wilson's 
equilibrium theory of island bio- 
geography to reserves in this way. 
Indeed the evidence for the 
original theory as applied to true 
islands and some of the main evi- 
dence cited by authors in conserva- 
tion^ biology in support of the pen- 
erality of this theory has now been 
questioned (F. S. Gilbert, Journal 
of Diogeography, 7, 209-235, 1980). 
Species turnover has so far only 
been observed in birds. However, 
Wilcox does presont some new evi- 
dence on the land mammals of the 
Sunda Islands which circumstan- 
tially supports the idea that newly 
formed islands lose species. lie 
uses these data to calculate the im- 
plications of this process of “ faunal 
collapsa” for large mammals in 
African game reserves with sober- 
ing effect. 

Nature reserves ere perhaps the 
best but not the only means of 
conserving wildlife. Pour chapters 
are devoted to various aspects of 
"captive propagation and conserva- 
tion " and Include a short discussion 
of the re-introduction of captively 
bred animals into the wild. In the 
final section of the book two authors 
discuss the exploitation, or iu the 
case of tropical forest one should 
say the destruction, of natural popu- 
lations. 

In a concluding chapter P. R. 
Ehrlich argues the need for econo- 
mic and social change to prevent 
the destruction of whole ecosystems. 
Much of this book is about tropical 
ecosystems and it is these, mostly 
located In the third world, which 
arc most under threat. Ehrlich dis- 
torts the picture, however, when he 
implies that these countries are 
forced to destroy tropical forests 
by the need for development. It is 
highly questionable whether poverty 
in any third world country Is re- 
lieved by the kind of H develop- 
ment” brought by the activities of 
foreign capita). The tronlcal hard- 
woods from third world forests and 
the profits from their sale both end 
up in the “ developed ” world. 

Jonathan Silrertowh 

Jonathan Silvertoum. is lecturer in 
biology at the Open University. 


Fine structure of flowering plants 


Atlas of Flowering Plant Structure 
by Jeau-CIaude Roland and 
FrancoisB Roland 
translated by Dennlg: Baker 
Longman, £6.25 , 

ISBN 0 582 45589 8 ; 


This attractively presented ibook 
professes itself to 'be an atlas of 
flowering plant ssoucture but, in 
met, is rather- more than the word 
atlas implies. ■ • The book is 
copiously illustrated — both' with 
Micrographs and line drawings— but 
8 ‘to carries a substantial (though 
not comprehensive) text to accom- 
pany the illustrations, 

Tho authors aim their book at the 
level . of sixth-form and beginning 
students and hope that it 
, provide an understanding of 
tne structure of flowering plants 
through a unique mixture of line 
*JJ*6riupe, light micrographs and 
transmission > and 'scanning electron 
oncro graphs, backed up. by e clear 
end concise text” The chapters 
^ubntially concern themselves 
shoots, leaves end stems 
I hen Ifo on: to discuss primary 
.ctssiics, secondary meristems and 
sexual reproduction, flowor- 
1 and pOlleri, carpels arid 

l^^^embryogenesls, and seed 

j-Amqngjhe questions 'to be asked 
. i*. 52k a bdok are i ,■ How 1 well does- 
^bCnbiplish 1 what jt sets out to 
. t|ie. illustrations of ' high 
"P.w does it compare With 
works j.and, |n.gert : 
to represent good value 
, n °^S one y ? The answers to these 
,9 u «Uom are ’Variable. 


Although there are some fine Una 
diagrams throughout the book (in- 
deed, one of its major strengths), 
the general standard of micrographs 
Is, frankly, not high. It is a great 
pity that, with over a decade of 
experience in using resin embedding 
techniques for light microscopy, 
the authors have restricted them- 
selves largely (though not, ex- 
clusively) to conventional, wax in- 


to uSa the best possible illustrations 
to demonstrate particular features. 
Some of the light micrographs are, 
therefore, of very, inferior quality 
compared wllth contemporary .stan- 
dards; This point is emphasized 
by comparison with som$ other pub- 
lications. • For example, Wane 
Structure and Development by 
O'Brien and McCullV (Macmillan, 
1969), though published ovdr , a 
decade ago, Is generally beautifully, 
illustrated. ' A comparison of simi- 
lar dark-ground Views 6f root tips, 
with root hairs serves as a repre- 
sentative example of the relative 
quality of illustrations in the tWa 
publications. 

The atlas is elsp frequently illus- 
trated with scanning ', electron 
micrographs. Again, hpwever, they 
do not generally come up. to tbe 
high, standards of quality that can 
now be uniformly achieved. It U 
also a loss that the succinct-r-and 
generally rcedable^text doas-m# 
refet to the relevant ; illustration?. 
It is almost as though the two -com- 
ponents of the book- exist in Isola- 
tion: from 'Orie another. It .would; 
also have been preferable to have 


inserted scale marks on micro- 
graphs rather than magnifications 
in captions, which are never as 
useful. 

The section concerning itself with 
"Techniques employed is nothing 
more than a list of the microscopi- 
cal methods used for the particular 
illustrations. It would have been 
helpful for this section to have been 
more .explicit. Similarly, the 
/ Further reading ” section ■ provides 
a rather sCafrty and indiridualfstle 
selection from the available lit era-' 
ture. As well as Ignorlnc such 
excellent books as tho one referred 
to above. It makes no reference to 
other volumes which might have 
been considered essential further 
reading, such as .the plant anatomy 
texts mitten by Elizabeth Cutter 


texts written by feuzanelh Cutter 
and published by Edward Arnold. 
The Index is relatively restricted 
and. unfortunately, indulges lit chat 
infuriating habit of • assigning 
numerous page numbers to a single 
reference. -. . ■ 

! All in aU, while thfe relatively 
inexpensive bapk corns ; a Con- 
siderable amount of ground and 
combines' a wide range of . Illustra- 
tions with a gene rally acceptable 
text, I fool that it could hrivh been 
made so much more Worthwhile by 
a more fastidious selectferi of 
illustrations and, 'perhaps, p greater 
attention to detail — such as In : the 
provision 'of further reading: on 
specific points arid more information 
on ' the microscopical •• techniques 
.used; 1 ;; . •_.« 

V’.’iV VU A.'W.Robards 

A, 'W. Robardt is reader in biology 
at the University of York. 


Handbook of Marine Mammals 

edited by Sam H. Rldgway and Richard J. Harrison 

Volume 1 : The Walrus, Sea Lions, Fur Seals and 
Sea Otter 

Summer 1881, o. 250pp., 0.12.588501.8 

Volume 2 : Seals 

Summer 1081, c. 350pp., 0.72.588502.4 

These books are primarily a guide to iha biology of marine mammals 
In Iheir natural environment and are meant for usa in the field as a 
practical aid lo identification and lo provide useful basic Information. 

Practical Human Biology 

edited by J. S. Weiner and J. A. Lourle 

Paperback only : Summer 1881, c. 380pp., 0.12.741980.8 
A practical guide to the standard techniques employed In human 
biology research, relevant both to the graduate and undergraduate 
student in the classroom or laboratory, and in the Held. 

Experimental Botany : An International Sorter at Monographs 

Environmental Physiology of Plants 

A. H. Fitter and R. K. M. Hay 

Aprll/May 7987, c. 275pp. 

Hardback : £70.60 (UK only)JS47.50. 0.12J267760.4 
Paperback : £7.05 (UK only)/$19.50. 0.12.257762.0 
This book examlnos Ihe operation ol the intricate physiological mech- 
anisms of planis in relation to environmental factors from an ecologi- 
cal and evolutionary standpoint. 

Population Biology of Plants 

John L. Harper 

Paperback: March/ April 1981, xwlii+892pp., £ 12.20 (UK only)/ 
$20.50, 0.12.325852.8 

From Reviews of the Hardback Edition (Academic Press. 1977) 
“ This is a remarkable book . . . th/s will bo a source book lor years 
to como." 

A. D. Bradshaw in Biologist 
Synopses ol Ihe British Fauna (New 8arles) No. 18 

British Anthozoa 

Keys and Notes for the identification of tho 
Species 

R. L. Manual 

February 7981, vlfH-?.4?pp £7 j 50 (UK only)/ $18.00, 0.12.470050.0 
Each synopses is devoted to a group ol invertebrate animals and la 
designed lo moat the needs of both specialist and layman by pre- 
senting an authoritative key to identilioatlon along with details of ihe 
anatomy and ecology. 

Fundamentals of Soil Physics 

Daniel Hilfe! 

1980, 438pp., £79.60 (UK only)/ $35.00, 0.72.348580.6 
This book provides a lucid and comprehensive exposition of the 
principles and processes involved In the movement of water and 
other transportable materials, and the exchange of energy, in the soil- 
plant-atmosphere system. 

Applications of Soil Physics 

Daniel Hlilel 

1980 , 400pp., £25.20 (UK only)/ $4540, 0.12.348580.0 

This book is a companion volume lo Fundamentals of Soil PhysIcO. 

Academic Press 

/**V A Subsidiary ot Mercouri Brace Jovanovtch, Publishers 
( JOS London New York Toronto Bydney San Francisco 
1/jT J 24-28 Oval Road, London NW1 7DX, England 

Vy 1 1 1 Fifth Avanue, New York, NY 10003, USA 


Ernst Mayr and William B. iProvine, editors 

The Evolutionary Synthesis 

Perspectives on the Unification of Biology 

In this volume some of the men responsible for the “ modern 
synthesis” of evolutionary biology' and genetics como 
together, with <t distinguished group of historians of science, 
to analyso that remarkable event. Contributions from : Mark 
B.. Adams, Garland E. Allen, Ernesr Boesigcr, Richard W. 
Burklmrdt Jr, Hairtpton L. Carson, William Coleman. C. D. 
Darlington, Theodosius JDo bzhaosky, E. B. Ford, Micnael T. 
Ghiselin, Stephen Jay Gould, Viktor Hamburger, Camilla 
IJmoges. Ernst Mayr, William B, Provine, Bernhard Rensch, 
Dudley Shapero, G. Ledyard Stebbins, Alexander Weinstein. 
February, 1981, £15.00 

Douglass H. Morse 

Behavioral Mechanisms in Ecology 

Tbe single author of this book Integrates the vast literature 
on animal ecology and behaviour into a conceptual whole, 
Discussion of interspecific interactions and constraints is 
especially rich, as is the treatment of foraging theory, kin- 
ship theory; habitat selection and predator avoidance. J at lu- 
dry, 198J, £15,00 > . '■ ,-r , , : 


Harvard University Press 

12S Buckingham Polace Road, London SWiW 9SD 
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Foundations 
of Biology 

General Editor: Dr L M J Kramer 

A complete advanced level biology course in five 
volumes for Sixth Forms, Further Education and 
first year studies at university. 

The five -volume format of Foundations of 
■Biology offers considerable advantages over 
single volume textbooks at this level: 

• More detail on each topic with physical and 
chemical aspects explained step-by-step; 

• Up-to-date coverage of modem biology for 
more able students; 

• Individual books can be chosen to suit course 
needs. 

Questions on each chapter, advice on further 
reading and the clear diagrams, photographs and 
tabulated summaries make these books suitable 
for use with all A level and first year degree 
course students, 

To examine these books on inspection, please 
complete the form below and return it to us. _ 

To Promotions Department, Macmillan Education, HoundmiUa, 
Basingstoke, Hants, RG21 3XS. Please send me on inspection: 

The Celt Concept Kramer & Scott 0 333 341940 - £3.80 

The Diversity of Life Jenklng & Boyce 0333 241932 £3.98 
Heredity Development and Evolution Blrkelt 

033334192 4 £3.98 

Man and the Ecosystem Lloyd 0333360988 £3.80 

Metabolism Movement and Control Boyce & Jenklng 

0333867396 £4.80 

From: Name • r i hi i !»■ sea ihhi sea as » aoaii a is eei Mini sea i « m 

Position IHIIII isaioa Mean a ■■■■! j 

AddlQII ■■■■■« aiaa«aea*iaaie*l«laea all teal ■ ■■■alMioamt IMS SI IMIliHMBB 

MB in lea tea sons mi* |asa laa •««*••■»» m la m lea ae* »«i aif a »i aai a la eles ■•••■bmb laiMu 
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IMMOMlUZiO ENZYMES! 

An Introduction and Applications In Biotechnology 

by M.D. Troyan, School 61 Natural Stfcncis, The Hatfield Polytechnic 
; An Introductory text on the subject, Cover* the Immobilization of enzymes 
on the polymer matrices, the effect Immobilization may have on tha 
enzyrfte and Its apparent catalytic activity, and the practical applications of 
immobilized enzymes. 

0471 27826 2 152 pages December 1980 $26.25/£8,73 

INTRODUCTORY MYCOLOGY 3rd Ed. 

by C.J. Alexopouloj, University of Texas at Austin, 

and C.W. Mims, Stephen F. Austin Stale University 

The hew edition is completely rewritten and updated in accordance with 

modern taxonomic proposals, providing a well documented, loglcal and 

clear explanation of the structure and classification of fungi and their 

Importance fn human affairs. 

0471 02214 4 652 pages January 19M $31,70/£15.25 

0471 06304 3 652 pages February 1980 WIE $17.00/18.25 

,by Vyjt. CUtk, Un/vewlfy of Callfq/nta, Lojt Angelas' ; : * •: 

• A cdmprfchemlye treatise on "posi-serology” I mntunblogy. Presents * 
/cq^Uon «nd assessment of experiments that Influence current 
immunological thought, ft contain! a balanced, discussion of- daisies! 

P471 04088.fii ? , ; i; 400 pages November 1980 $21.80/£9,30 

WINGIlifcBil l pP GENETICS CthBd. 

by EJ. pardner, l/iah State I/rtive/sfly, • ) 
and D.P, Snuslad, Unfvenlty of Minnesota 

* Jf , u . p6aled . trea 1 lment of principle** featuring a logical 

%:L2?fSJ ? phas top •rotettiUr,' populallon, and human genetics. It 
ihoBene.Eachchapter feature* a concise summary 

SLEsSTb** ^ ?°° k ■ jfitettillte diagrams, numerous 

illustrations, fables, questions, answers, a glossary and references, ) * *. 

nu ”* ™ 



Lakes, streams and rivers 


The Ecology of Streams and Rivera 

by Colin R. Townsend 

Edward Arnold, £2.10 

ISBN 0 7131 2804 6 

The Ecology of Fresh Waters 

by Brian Moss 

Blackwell Scientific, £9.80 

ISBN 0 632 00403 7 

Field biologists have always been 
well provided with books on 
marine biology and seashore 
ecology as the seas have always 
tended to be of greater interest 
than fresh waters. We are, of 
course, a seafaring nation' and our 
marine fisheries have always been 
of great Importance. Consequently' 
our lakes and rivers have received 
little attention except from anglers. 
So the student of the freshwater 
environment lhas always had fewer 
texts to which to turn in his 
studies. However, the past decade 
hes seen a marked change in the 
size of the literature on fresh 
waters and in this period at least 
20 titles dealing with the ecology 
of lakes, rivers and streams have 
been produced by English pub- 
lishers. 

A significant proportion of these 
deal solely with running waters, 
perhaps as « result of a greater 
emphasis being .placed on the study 
of lode environments. Although 
The Ecology of Running Wafers by 
H. B. N. Hynes (Liverpool Univer- 
sity Press) is likely to be the 
standard reference work in this 
field for many, years to come, there 
are now a number of most useful 
teaching manuals for the under- 
graduate who in the 1960s and 
earlier was confined to two classic 
works, namely Carpenter’s Life in 
Inland Watert (Sldgwick & Jack- 
soil, 1928) and Mellanby’s Animal 
Life in Fresh Water (Methuen, 
1938). Life in Lakes and Rivers 
bv Mwan and Worthington (Collins, 
1951) is of. more recent vintage 
but is also a valuable general work 
and has been adopted by the Open 
University as one of its standard 
texts. 

There Is no doubt that the main 
reason for this greater interest in 
,tne freshwater environment is its 
Increasing importance to man. 
There is an ever-growing demand 
tor fresh water for domestic supply 
and power generation, industry and 
recreation, ..and fish farming and 
agriculture. Such demands on these 
natural resources will have varying 


effects on the aquatic environment, 
resulting in pollution and eutrophi- 
cation. reduced river flows and 
changing habitats, and the appear- 
ance of dams and reservoirs, pipe- 
lines and aqueducts, power stations 
and river traffic. A greater under- 
standing of the freshwater eco- 
system, which is particularly 
susceptible to human impact, is 
therefore imperative. With new 
techniques and a more quantitative 
approach to the subject, this is 
now forthcoming. 

Two important books on fresh 
waters were published last year. 
The first was The Ecology of 
Streams and Rivers by Colin R. 
Townsend, a lecturer in biology at 
the University of East Anglia. 
Arnold's Studies in Biology series, 
co-edlted by the Institute of Biology, 
already has a good reputation and 
is noted for the conciseness of its 
texts (rarely exceeding 70 pages) 
and the up-to-date information they 
contain. This recent addition con- 
tinues the high standard set by its 
predecessors, 28 out of the 32 
references cited being to works 
published since 1970. 

The book is intended as an intro- 
duction to the ecology of running 
waters, the principal theme being 
pattern In the physicochemical en- 
vironment, in the distribution of 
organisms and in community 
organization. The author’s aim Is to 
define some general principles and 
unifying concepts in Jotic ecology, 
" lotic ” referring to running waters 
{lotust washed) and “ lenric ” to still 
waters (lends, calm). 

The first chapter Introduces us 
to the lotic ecosystem, spatial pat- 
tern in ecology and the biota of 
lotic ecosystems. The remaining 
five chapters deal with the flowing 
water environment, longitudinal 
pattern in the distribution of 
organisms, patterns Jn community 
organization, micro-distribution pat- 
terns and benthic community 
dynamics. 

Dr Townsend’s treatment of the 
subject is refreshingly different as, 


by looking in detail at distribu- 
tional phenomena within individual 
rivers, It becomes passible to iden- 
tify some general principles and 
unifying concepts. This approach 
- contrasts with the largely descrip- 
tive nature of much of the existing 
literature on freSli waters. - 

(Brian Moss also teaches at the 
University of East Anglia and is a 
reader in environmental sciences. 
His book is a much more compre- 
hensive treatise than Dr Townsehd’a 
and deals with all aspects of fresh- 
water ecology in both temperate 
and troplcnflj regions— lakes, rivers 
and streams, plankton, aquatic plant 
habitats, fish and other vertebrates. 


palaealimnology, fisheries and fu, 
producuon, the uses of waterway? 
uydrobiological problems in £ 
tropics, and the conservation 
freshwater ecosystems. It has h ta 
written mainly for imdergraduue 
but also for postgraduate student 
who are perhaps just starting a 
search project or career in fresh' 
water ecology. 

The author points out that the 
book’s contents have been subjected 
to a sort of educational natural 
selection, us they represent the dlt 
filiation of what several groups of 
students and he have found anutn. 
ally interesting. This Is apparent 
from the way the author ranej 
across the field of recent frrab. 
water literature — there are 5tt 
references in the bibliography. 31 a 
author’s enthusiasm for th* topla 
selected should virtually guaramea 
their being of interest to the reader, 
as he writes clearly and expra 
aively— even the more fochukaf 
parts of the book are a joy to tad. 

At the end of each chapter Ai 
author suggests sources for fortber 
reading and gives a short reiuni 
of the works he recommends. A liu 
of relevant research journals li also 
included at the end of each chapter. 
The inclusion of three indeto- 
general, water bodies, and geoan 
and species— makes refercoct 
simpler and speedier. 

One correction that must be made 
concerns pollution control eniorca- 
ment (page 244). The author refen 
to this being the responsibility of 
Regional Water Authorities in (flat 
Britain. This Is true for England 
and Wales, but in Scotland It is ibc 
duty of the River Purification 
Boards. While on the subject of 
Scotland, the author gives ti)>i coo*- 
try’s fresh waters scant trestnuat, 
considering the amount of attend* 
they have received from freBhwm 
biologists. Loch Leveii, Kliuw 
shire, for example, was a treibwita 
study site for several jcienlta 
engaged on the International Bt> 
logical Programme and there i» wi 
one small reference to it (pafje 224). 


A question of ecology 


Why Big Fierce Animals are Rare i 
how the natural world works • 
by Paul Colin vaux ■ 

Allen & Unwin, £7.95 and Penguin, 

ISBN 0 04 57401S l and : ' 

0 14 02 2267.X. “ “ 


aphroadi that so tpany ecologists 
lack, so much so that ho has 
managed in this same volume to 
produce an excellent background 
text for' - any elementary ecology 
' course. 

The' tfohmq Is Darwinian and the 
- contents cover the whole of modern 
ecology. Each of the 18 short 


with life while othfff.tt ***5 
Are ecologically diverse • r M, u 
the globe more or :16 m 
homogeneous areas? Wb^***"^ 
animal populations? . 

My criticisms are 
with my admiration 
clearly .argued' end 


the globe more or . less 
homogeneous areas? •Wmtd'BWW 
animal populations? . 


in the most conimdhly n4ed ecology -Sr-moat focwS 

textbooks : they are tuk-gld and «eem rF T* 

wbe assessed by weight rather than 

educational value. Similarly,- ecd- ‘ ^traduction 

logical research Can be anting tha !Lj«i d ™2fli food w ebs ? C01 
most boring. And Jt is all because energetics, .We see those 

tho interesting questions, the real MtOngh ^ minds of Elton, 

global miestlops, get shunted aside ^255*S n end Hutchinson; their 
as Retailed description 1 becomes an SW? do spore towards answering 
Obsession.: question. and setting the inqui- 
- However, oncn .nr In Smveittnfodi alifeht ^han dri mn. 


The one running water in Scotlww. 
the Shelllgan Burn, to which ra* 
cnee is made, is referred to in tM 
Index of Water ‘Bodies as being Is 
Northumberland, England /tPM* 
314). • ■ 

These two books are si iojfeff 
contributions to the frsshawa 
literature and should, with *PPt*j 
prlate updating, run to saw 
editions. 

Derek M* 5 

Derek Mills is senior fecttoy Mj 
department of forestry andj 
resources at the University .ft 
Edinburgh, 




clearly argued and w 1 » 

book. There ar^ more proWatw . 
. solve than the authorafwww? '23 
■ ability . to . package 
elegant answers is, at ^ 

tiva. Animals do not 
ddoh or peacefully coe*dit 

the way; presented here. 
an (mnnrfDnl' H tprfltUTQ WSfi, a. 


•bb^ldSr:.' question and settlng rtie 
-However, once ;or twice in every.' «“ Te:< nwdi flight- ^Dhan do the Con- 
decado e scientist with the ability J™ 1 * ■” «o many teflogy courses, 
to identify importaiU questions , lh- OchOr questions i lead us to iocor- 
tlusncoa ecological thought. These P^ate ©quaHy iipportant ccb logical 
have pcluded Darwin,' C. S. Elton, Principles: ..we are ted through com- 

A' R. TnnoUu .f! U.. 1 A)?. 1 rMtntlnn ._-iu 


genetics has come. pi. ^ 

hardly mentioned here ; 

obligatory, or so it se&», ■jSL-V 

ter on ^The tPoapWi 

where do hummw 

scheme . of things— . jiu* pit-. 

interprefotions gf oiir 

terii. and on >the concept ,ot rj; 

j— it fhp .rhaDtsr cpi** 4 "^ 


A, « >■ e. aiton, are can xnrougn com- - Vru„ V»,-nfar epiuWH*; 

A. G. Tonstey. G, Eyelyn - HutthiS ^ipn, - predation, parwldsm. 

n RoberrMaa\ttitur, Rdbert May ‘Sheris, succession, diversity «ta- and I w i?Tf Jljf Sf-SS fippthW: 

^pick ^.jMogte^enilcal processes, ™g. 
pny textWk. thfl excitfr Sdl mti.e^h ^viour in about at * a Whole. 

-Sfi? 1 contribution Is . 200 pages ©f text. - '• • •■. . abridged _varsioti of » » 

X <an • expect * ' 


earned success 
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Noticcboard 2s compiled 
by Patricia Santlnclli and 
Mila Goldie 


Appointments 


turers r Mrs Lee Ellzaheili JoHIfTe 
(museum studies) ; Dotupriya Ghnsli 


Universities 


, I 1 / 1 . ISO VJ ■* I ■ 3 1 1 

(economics) ; Dr Michael Patrick 
Schrey (hiochemistry ) ( Michael Arthur 

r irlm fnih . ri.lAni ■ Ti _. n . k .. t . 


Belfast, Queen’s 

Lecturers : -Dean -Walter G. Harron and 
John G. Kelly (therapeutics and 
pharmacology). 


~ . | ! iTiiMIOfcl 

Clarke (education) ; Timothy Jar 
Robinson (politics) : Dr Ibrahim M. M. 


fames 


wuumsun i pnuucs) : ur i ora mm m. m, 
Zardawl (pathology) ; Dr A. R. Haw- 
kins (biochemistry) : .Dr Henry John 
Newbury /botany) : Mrs Julia R. Dash- 
wood (Italian) ; Miss Marie Fitzpatrick 


Sheffield 

Senior leclurcrs s C. J. Minors (child 
dental health) ; Ur W. P. So utter 
(obstetrics anti xynaecologv). Lec- 
turers : N. J. Ford (librarlanshlp and 
information science) ; Dr J. F. Marlin 
(medicine). Temporary lecturers : 
Dr R, A, Foley and E. G. Hansen (pre- 


Essex 

Senior lecturer : Dr M. N. Shaw (art). 
Lecturer : 'Miss V. Fraser I art). Tem- 
porary lecturer : Dr J. L. Frank 
(economics). Senior research officer : 
G. C. 'Hockley (electrical and engineer- 
ing science). Research officers: Miss 
F. M. Hodges (language and linguistics) 
and E. J. Hardman (physics). 


ii 


music) ; Dr Richard A. Collacou 
Ecncral practice) ; Dr Pauline A. 
mcAvoy (community health) : Derek 
V. Thackeray (education). Honorary 
lecturer : Dr Hugh dc la llayc Davies 
(forensic medicine). 


history and archaeology) ; D. Holmes 
and C. W. Noalc (economic studies) ; 
Dr M. D. Peake (medicine) ; Dr A. R. 


Loughborough 


Quayle (surgery). Assistant (ibrcrlans : 
I. T. M. Guw (Japanese studies) ; Dr 
W. Middleton (biomedical Information 
service). Director of Institute of Bio- 
technology : Dr M. W. Fowler. 


Senior pro-chancellor and chairman of 
the council : Dr H. W. French. 


New University, Ulster 

Pro- chancellor : Sir Robert Kidd. 


Leicester 

Senior lecturers : Dr Richard Owen 
Stephen (clinical physiology) ; Dr 
Chnstopber Douglas Hanning (anaes- 
thesia) ; Dr Rosemary Ann Walker 
(pathology). 

Lecturers : 'Dr Paul IR. Jenkins 


Newcastle upon Tyne 


(chemistry) ; -Eileen Rons Hooper- 
Grecnhill (museum studies) ; David S. 


Macplierson (surgery). Temporary lec- 


Senior lec(urers : Consultants In medi- 
cine : Dr P. Kendall-Taylor. Dr R. 
Lcndrum, Dr M. H. Snow, Dr W. M. G. 
Tunbridge (medicine) ; Senior lec- 
turers : Dr M. K. Ward (medicine) ; 
Dr S. P. Tyrer (psychiatry). Lec- 
turers : Dr W. A. Barker (psychiatry) ; 
Mrs J. H. Nunn (child dental health) ; 
Miss L. J. Ralph (physical education). 


Wales, Bangor 

Reader, promotion: Dr A. J. E. 
Smith (plant hiulngy). 


Polytechnics 

Wolverhampton 


Head of the department of Industrial 
and electrical engineering : Dr Roy 
Jones. 


Honorary degrees 


Aberdeen 

The following arc to be awarded 


honorary degrees in July : 
if Fred 


DD : Retired General Frederick Coutts 
of the Salvation Army. 

LLlI : Dr Jack Blrks, oil Industrialist 
and managing director of British 
Petroleum ; Sir Kenneth Blaxter, direc- 
tor of the Rowetl Research Institute ; 
Justice Haim Hermann Cohn of the 
Supreme Court of Israel ; Mr Peter 
Maxwell Davies, composer and con- 
ductor ; Dr Rudy J. Dudal, director of 


uuwiui I Ul i\uujr j m uu\uu, uun.iu* ui 

the Hand ana Water Development 
Division of UNFAO, Rome; Sheriff 


Principal George Stanley Glmson of the 
Grampian and the Hli ' ‘ 

Islands. 


MA : Ms Josephine Black, administra- 
tive officer at the University ; Mr 
Robert Campbell, assistant rinance 
officer. 

DSe : Professor Sir 'Hermann Bondi, 
cbtef scientist. Department of Energy 
and professor of mathematics at King's 
College, University of London. 

DSc Soc Sciences t Professor D. V. 
Donation, chairman of the Supplement- 
ary Bfcnehts Commission. 

D Lltt : . Emeritus Professor F. T. 
Prince, distinguished scholar and poet, 


formerly Professor of English In the 


Unlversl 


y f 

ilty. 


Grants 


Bacteriology — Dr C. S. F. Easmnn and 
Dr R. P. A. Rivera (paediatrics)— 
£58,693 from the MRC ; Professor A. A. 
Glynn— £133,184 from the MRC. 


St George’s Hospital Medical 
School 


Dermatology— Dr L. Fry— £24,537 from 
the >MRC. 


Clinical epidemiology and social medi- 
cine— £52,332 from the .Department of 
Health and Social Security. 


Chemical pathology— Professor V.-ll 
James— £20,224 from the MRC. 


.T. 


Clinical epidemiology and social medi- 
cine and medicine— £27,387 from the 
Department of Health and Social 
Security, 


Clinical immunology— Dr Valdlarsson 
and Dr L. Fry (dermatology)— [31,881 
from the Wellcome Trust. 


Immunology— £33,180 from the MRC. 
Obstetrics and gynaecology— £24,487 
from the MRC. 


Haematology — Professor S. N. Wick- 
ramaslngho— £23,576 from the Well- 
come Trust. 


r— £39.150 from the MRC; 
£35,139 Trom die Rank Prise Funds 
and £21,402 from the Wellcome Trust. 
Surgery — E52.605 from the MRC. 


Zoology— Dr II. J. Atkinson— £30,147 
from ARC for a study of hatdtiag 
control by membrane-bound proteins on 
the eggshell of globodcni rosiochlensls. 


Biochemistry— Dr A. G. Booth— £22,938 
from the MRC for an investigation of 


St Mary’s Hospital Medical 
School 


the mechanism or IgG transfer by the 
perfused human placenta. 


Waller CanHo-Pulmonary Unit —'Dr 
P. H. Kidner — £100,000 from an anony- 
mous source. 


Forensic medicine— Dr At. A. Greeq— 
£20,000 from the MRC for an investiga- 
tion of time of death by temperature 
methods. 


Neurology— Dr D. N. Thomas— £35,913 
from the Chest, Heart and Stroke Asso- 
ciation. 


Physiology—: 
£15,051 from 


Miss D. P. Alexander— 
the MRC. 


Cardiovascular studies — Professor 
Linden— £20,000 from the MRC far an 
Investigation of long term effects of 
tbe Royal Canadian Air Force Physical 
Training Programme. 


Chuir.s 


hurgh, has been appointed tn the chair 
of child health at the University of 
Leicester from July 1, 1981. 


Professor II. T, Mason, professor of 
European literature (French), Univer- 
sity of East Anglia, and from 1979-1981 
Profcsseur Associe, UER de Litteraturc 
Francalse, Unlverslte de Paris 111 (Sor- 
bonne Nou voile), has been appointed 
to the chair in French at Bristol In 
succession tn Professor R. Grimslcy. 
Professor M. P. Costcloe, reader In 
Latin American studies in the Univer- 
sity of Bristol, has been appointed to 
the chair in Hispanic and Latin Ameri- 
can studies In the same university. He 
succeeds Professor J. C. J. Mctford. 
Professor P. G. Dratin, reader in 
mathcnutics in the University of Bris- 
tol, Ins been appointed to the chair 
In applied mathematics at the same 
university. He succeeds Professor 
Mofratl, who vacated the chair In July, 
1980. 


Mr Norman E. Palmer, at present 
senior lecturer at Manchester Ur 


Jnlver- 


sity, has been appointed tn a pro- 
fessorship of law at Reading University 
from May 1, 1981. 


Dr George Stewart, currently senior 
research engineering with Services 
Techniques schlumbergcr, Paris, bas 
been appointed to the chair of petrol- 
eum engineering at Herlot Wat Univer- 
sity, Edinburgh. In succession to Pro- 


fessor ^ames Brown, who retires on 


March 


The University of Birmingham has 
appointed Dr Dereck T. E. Williams 
professor of health services manage- 
ment and Dr V. W. Michael Dninr, 
vice chairman of the Council of the 
Royal College of Gonefal Practitioners 
professor of general practice (part- 
time). 


Professor A. J. Bailey lias been appoin- 
ted to tho chair in biochemistry in 
the University of Bristol for the dura- 
tion of Ills appointment as direct or of 
the Meat Rcvo.mh Institute at Lang- 
ford. (The chair will he In the Faculties 
of Science and Medicine, 


David Forbes Hendry, professor of 
econometrics, London School of Econo- 
mics and Political Science, has been 
appointed to a chair In environ- 
mlcs at the University of Oxford. 


Dr F. K. Kong, university lecturer in 
engineering at the University of Cam- 
bridge und a Fellow of Glrton College, 


Professor Peter Young, professorial fel- 
low In the centre ror resource and 
environmental studies of the Australian 
National University, Canberra, has 
been appointed to a chair In environ- 
mental sciences at University of Lan- 
caster. He will take up ihe post on 
September 1, 1981. 


lias been appointed to the chair of 
structural engineering nt the University 
of Newcastle upon Tyne from Scptcm- 


The title of honorary professors at 


Kent "University has been conferred 
1 vernon Afalllnion. pro- 


ber 1. 1981. 


Dr C. J. Hull has been ai>polnted to 
the chair of anaesthesia and to the 
headship of the department uf anaes- 
thesia in the University or Newcastle 
upon Tyne. After a short period as 
senior research assistant. Dr Hull vras 
appointed in 1967 as first assistant In 
the U Diversity Department of anaes- 
thesia. In 1970 he was promoted to 
senior lecturer and given honorary 
consultant status. 


an : Professor vernon nuiiiniup. pro- 
fessor emeritus of the University Df 
Reading leducatlon) ; Profeasor 8. C. 
Pearce, at present professor of bio- 
metry at the university (biometry). 


Dr G. Turner, has been appointed to 
personal chair In the departmant of 
physics, at tho Unlvenfty of Sheffield. 


Mr G. R. Bnafth Is accorded the title 
of visiting professor In the department 
of naval architecture and shipbuilding 
at the •University of Newcattle upon 
Tyne for the academic year I9BO-81. 


A mar Jit Parka sh Sabberwal! has been 
appointed to the chair of Industrial 
engineering at the Queen’s University 
of Belfast. He Is a member of the 
8RC, UK Manufacturing Technology 
Committee, Cellular Production Panel 
and member of the Cranfleld School 


of Management Advisory Committee 
and tbe University of Aston postgradu- 


Dr Hamlih Simpson, fellow of the 
Royal College of Physicians of Edin- 


ate course In production engineering 
advisory committee. In addition he has 
been visiting lecturer at the Royal 
College of Advanced Technology, Sal- 
ford, and the Manchester Coueii 
Science und Technology. 
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The Australian National 
Unlvorslly 


LAW AND POLITICS 


famJiy, removtl qlk.wanco, study 
leave and Ions wivlcc leave, 
eligibility for travel grant* and 
Imuving loan scheme. 


OF INDUSTRIAL 

RELATIONS 

PROJECT 


La Trobe University 
Melbourne 


Raifinrch Softool of 
Social Scfancai 


Applleallona aio Invited lor Iho 
following paila, lor which 
oppllcatlono cloio on the dales 
shown, SALARIES {unloss 
olhoiwlse sislod) oro os 
follows i Profosgor SA40,097 ; 
Senior Rosonrch Follow 
iiAia.riMAil.m : Rosonrch 
Fellow |A IB, 132« I A24.972 ; 
Posldocloisl Follow BAI0.I32* 
1/124,072 ; Lecturer SAID.133- 
SA 16,133. Further tltlalls and 
opplloallon procoriura may ha 
Obtained Irani Ttia Association 
cl Commonwealth Unii/oril litre 
(Apple), 34 Gordon Square, 
London V/CIM OPP. unions 
clhoi.rloc ainiud. 


The University ol Sydney. 


LECTURER IN 
8CHOOL OF 
PHILOSOPHY 


Theta are, two dap artmaiH -of 
Philatvophj wHlun. the «hwl. 


• rPHOtutinj 

Hie perion appointed w Uto 
poiiiUm will work until further 
notice under the direction r«l tho 
Head of the Department, ol 
General Phiilnopiijr. Preference 
. nrn.be siren to an applicant 
' with a tlrodi background tn . 

gowtol theory or lerainign or 
, ciinqu* id psychology. 


m liq.liuavu ■ 

The portion n expected to w 
.... ■ •- — -irionr— 


{liled by a p tab* ilonery 
appointment of ehre* jeari ■ 

. capable ot Undine to tenure,' 
but if oil Uie University s 
requirement* loi tenure arc 
deemed -lr* be iau*f*t 1 or|ly met. 
ttnuro may be | ranted at the 
I lino nl appointment. 

IS May. INI. 


Appli.atlonv arc Invited from 
smt.ihlv qiulilicJ pvrviins lur 
upjKiiriuivnt to a position at 
hviii»r Kctwircli K-itow. Rest-mil 
pel In'., nr 'I'- iMdoctorjl -Fellow 
hi till- new * l aw and Politic', vi 
ludir.tri.il Rclntmni' project, to 
iiii.lt-mU' rc.L'jr.h in ihe legal 
siinl ill. pull null aspreto of 
lii-Jii-irml ivlJU«ni. on.l opccl.illy 
In vut'iLLii v.hifch mti'lvo hath 
legal jiiJ [ic'liiical ,|mv>(I'niv. 
Aj't'li.int* rli'Miid cutter lute 
tfi..i,lur.irk fmniil training nn, If 
or tiiMieisi' in mJiMrial la" 
i cinihin.ril with a lir,.a,l iiiktu'I 
•ii.J Lii'infcdfc- ol ill. fCial -in' I 
p.'-liil.al a|uevll>piK invflveJ. or 
I'C '.ell 1 'iualifivd .md •- tpcrieucril 
in another rclvvnni nu <.l Uk 
M tlal .u- If i ice*. anJ alva 
Jumonsimu an micrt.l and 
■.-••niyuunoe in dealing »tth legal 

X icMiun*. linquirlrs may be 
lecttil to Dr U. W. kav.van, 
D<rirhner,i >.f Puliucal Science, 
HeuarcJi Sohooi vf Social 
»S;knie*. 

TtKM OF APPOINTMENT ; 
Senior Re wan* Follow and 
lie March Fellow— Appointment . 
will I* for in. i or llircn years 
to the firet ItiMiincg with iho 
pogribllily of eUcntloo to fivo . 
yean. ; Potidoetoral Fellow' — 
AppiiaimeOt mill Ire fnr nno 
or two years. ApplKattunv from 
people able to obtain leave fruM 
their cyan IntUimions will bo 
welcomed. Reavnable 
appclnlnient eapenwt&re paid.,. 
Superannuation benefits ero 
available for applicants who aro 
eligible to contribute. AsiUtance 
'with rinding accommodation is 


LECTURERS 

School of EduGollon 
Four Yssia Flxod Term 
(Throe Positions) 

Application* arc Invited fur tho 
tallowing three vacancies. The 


appointee will be expected to 
Loiiducl research, and to teach 


at least two of lliu three levels 
.*( Uiplonu in 1 -ducariori. 
Ilachclar of Lducstiuii and the 


he in 
■uiica 


Mailer of rducalion by courM.'- 
vsork. ami to vupcrvl.ve riudenii 
preparing rliries 

(It Lecturer to tcaili and conduct 
u trail'll In the thu<.>ry and a-:tual 
i|evtl ..| <11 lent of the 
iinerrrlationOilp nl cultural and 
•-■.CHI procevrs a ltd edueaiK'ii. 
The peri" ii api'oimcd '.' ill la> 

lia*o a in -ni.il 

and lulmral theory unJ m the • 
Minty of rdiKAlkui ; rhl have 
dcmonilrated a cspaelt) la study 
tigiiiricant change* in curriculum 


teaching practice or the 
organisation of schooling In.lltu 
light of drew theories : and 


(er have a higher degree. 
lUperlente in leaching at ilia 
tertiary level would be an 

' [lointee required 


‘ advantage. Appointee : 
by l January. 1992. . *. . 
12 ) lecturer lu lesch or 


and conduct 


reie-irch In Iho sociology and 
Itiftory of llm curriculum, and 


in ihu qualitative evaluation of 


nr.v curriculum development. The 
person appointed will w have 


provided tar an appointee from 
outside Canberra. The University 


reserves the right not go make 
■n appointment or to make an 
appointment by Invitation al any 
time. 

27 March. 1931. 


. University et Queensland 
PROFESSOR OF 
COMPUTER SCIENCE 


' q background in sociology of 
education and in the .development 
' Cf Ideas in historical context : 

<b> have undertaken advanced 
study In either or bath or Iho 
hinory of ideas end the sociology 
of education, and have a proven 
capacity to mike use of this, 
knowledge id the study of 
educational change wnd new 
developments in curriculum, and 
(c) have a higher degree in art 
- appropriate area. Experience in 
. tertiary teaching would be an 
idvaniago. Appointee required by 
' 1 January, 

U) Lecturer to teach, conduct 
research and advise In the area of 
cultural and structural change 
Vriihln Australia and the 
Implications, that these changes 
may have for the curriculum and 
structure of Australian schools. 


The Department of Cirmpuier 
Science It nm or the laigftl 
computer science depnrunrnls in 
■ sn Australian university. 
Applicants to a new Second 


Untvftrglty of Weilern 
Australia. Perth 


Tho person appointed may be 
Inlemlid .In chanter tn the j' 
population, alb old ty, ' 


Chair should have a bighar degree 
nda 


in computer science »n_ _ 

■ diitlu guixhed fe watch record. 

Jhey will be eipecu-d to pr&YJd* 
Ipadefdiip In research and 
1 teaching. The Department a 
' . aiifem rewffch »n«r?v<« fnclude 

• o’ torppu uUon.;«OTvowrTT nor gad . : 1 t 
, oj>4rMipg daU'basn . . 

. .'rasbagwreM lysUros and . - 

' . 1 rtli»ra*MuccJMK syitsmi. HOwsyar, 
starppuier, seism Isis, with ' ,;i . 
dnguiBsliasd icveatcb records' hv 
” irTjoda.an cpootifa'ied. to 


CHAIR OF 
PHILOSOPHY 


occupsllonal structure, stale 
politics and capital Investment in ' 


Applications arc Invited for 
spoalnimani to the Chair which 
w ill become vacant as a result of 
Iho relirenwru of Professor S. A. 
Orare on Jlu Decesnbat, 1PW. 
The, appointee will be expected, 


education or In technological 

" ' and it 

id rdi 
i rise 

conseqn .. 
Bstodstlont or this In the 


.change and Us (mpllcallons for. 

ohai 
wpl 
goenccsand, 


nos and Us Imul .... 
i octal and educations) ohi 


with the rl» of ihe new pfu^ltm • 
and Ihe 


curriculum and structure or 
whoollng. The person appointed 
will (a) pave Allis in quantitative 
' methods of research sppropriate 


. . di both |Uode rgradtil 
I' postgrad get* tpvejs en^; n 
ippuirued gt soma time to 
be Head. of Dspartpnent. . 


hndpsmgradgate 
'be ~ 




. , tn these Investigations ; <b),ba«a . 

. a JUgblf degreeLht edpcatlon dr ■ ., 

, ; 'lq>qms Outer iHocUud dhwlbHni 

' ■ IfMblW u!llh AffUiMM fsl . ■' i 


IV April, mi, . 


i appht flatalides include xeverel ' 

!■ ivet«lsu.ggjltftt*eaich laborMMfc't 


with mlnicAmputcrt, 
nikNuHanpiiicn and groups of 


CHAIN IN 
AC COUNTING 


knowledge 61 Hiuea in dia study 
: of education : (o) haio. . 
i \ demonilraicd a knowledge of 
.. 1 the methodological issues and 
Itthniyal methods W research , 


• nnlnsH.MiMtectrd to crntral . 
Da and Kl -ID systemt. 

. , Prodcstor G; A . Ros* holds the."' 
i- <dhtr. Clislr fm tho DepariAieni- 
miB.ynlvw.hy prnvidft premibnl 


Applreatlrinavai'q Invited frotn'. 
upptOpr lately ouAllftexl. edifcaura 
1 In KGfHlnling for appolntntem ’ 


dravellfirg god tcmuval eipentes. 
'Supers (tRuatihii, hoitaint apsIRsnn' 
and spcvisl studies progranwnn. . 


LECtUR^H IN 
STUDIES IN 
RELIGION 


so the. Chair of Accounting in -■ 
the Dspartmem cl Accouhting , 
mhl.ri nance. The department V 

J4 Staff rroMiAle for restar 

and isachlnj in uiq tKkvn. - 


snprtiprlaw to the field ; and 
. .td) be expected to ad rise higher 
. , degree stiWcnm add be evalUhJo' 
. for consultation by staff On .: . 

, " ; ihslt mesich pyognaitort. 

■ Appointee required by I 'June. 


■ V. 34 April. 193 1.' 


Jlpptican 


be UwJnti) 

generally Irt (he Philosophy «f 
AqllgJan stftd/cr the History 'of' 
Kcltjjttaai, and |rs particularly 
rofKleni in cx3nttmporsry.~ . 


researcli 

qhleui in Uto UOmt. ■ 
•■■whh'Mul.PIiD and 

aaains 8 

Wtl.fay Frofossor . 

Tho aowedtfui aOTlkmVw]lI bo-;' 
required tp provide Jemkrsidp. 
research wind teaching iu 


undergraduate and pfistarad 
‘ lain and , 


* LECTURER IN THE 
DEPARTMENT OF; 

: GSPLOQY ; 

Fjwd lerni lor uj) io Ihrei RUi 
School ql Physical Bdsnecg , 


**W***llOBe., . . . -•••; araduSte end andernWrliui* I 


luste 


'ApplicsnU should have interred 
■■ <n Ihe fields of chmlcal 
n ahdfot Brqi 


jitlsn theology and 
Interest in ami ability lo (rich 


gJso’phonucHnolag)- of religion 
would be an adnugage; 

30 April, 1981. 


B ill. 1981. 
HAPosIsl 
sUjwrerunsUoo, ■ 
lot appohsuo 



graduate qoS onderertduate 

direct' 


MBdlfng under the direction of tbs' 




. • .ureiaxpi w« uiwuiffl, ul WB 

j^fls ■ ■■ Oiitrtnan, Professor. A, J. ft, 


»T: 




•■ 8 * 1 . 
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UNIVERSITY OF MALAWI 

Bunda College ot Agriculture 


Applications ara Invited tor tha 
lollowlnp posts In ths Dopsrl- 
manl of Crop Production : 

1. SENIOR LECTURER/LEC' 
TUBER IN BIOMBTRIC8. 
Applicants should have a good 
first degree In Agriculture, the 
Natural Solencaa, or Mslnema- 
Uca, with postgraduate quell- 
llcallona and experience In 
Statistics. Tha appointee will 
leech end conduct Held trials In 
Agricultural Statistics lor both 
diploma and degree students, 
end will also ba expected lo aot 
ae consultant to other members 
' ol staff. Experience with super- 
vision ol poeigreduole work will 
be an advantage. 

9. SENIOR LECTURER/LBC- 
TURER IN HORTICULTURE. 
Applicants should hove a good 
llrai degree In Horticulture or 
Agriculture, with postgraduate 
qualification* end preterably 
gorno research or production ex- 
perionoo In Horticulture. Tho ap- 
poinioq will teach tiarKciilturat 
Bubjccls in both diploma and 
dagroo students, develop and 
mnlntnin o fruit and vogotabla 
unit ae wall os a donarimoni.il 
orchard , and bo u* ported to 
conduct Hold IriBls on tho prac- 


4. TWO SENIOR LECTURERS/ 
LECTURERS IN PUNT PATHO- 
LOGY. 

Applicants should have a good 
lire! degree In Agriculture or 


Biological Sciences, wllh post- 
graduate qualification* tn Plant 


Ileal aspocla ol horticulture rein- 
vent lo the ncads ol Me 
Experience, with supervision ol 


felftwl. 


^poclgraduele work will be an 
edvsniago. 

3. SENIOR LECTUREn/LEC- 
TUtlER IN PASTURE AGRON- 
OMY. 


Candidates should have a good 
first degree In Agronomy. Crop 
Physiology, Botany, Range 


Pathology, end preferably teach- 
ing and/or research experience 
In the tropica. Tha appointees 
will leach plant pathology and/ 
or microbiology lo diploma and 
degree student*, and will also 
be expected to conduct trial*. 
Experience with supervision ol 
postgraduate work will be an 
ed vantage. 

8. LECTURER IN 80IL 8CIENCE. 
Applicants should have post- 
graduate qualification* end Held 
experience In Soil Science. Soli 
cnemiatry or Roll Physics. The 
appolnteo will teach soil science 
to diploma and degree students, 
and will also be expected lo 
conduct trials as well as super- 
vise postgraduate ituJents. 

Salary scales: Senior Lpcturer 
K6.3a0-Ke.000 p.a. Loclurcr 
K3.BOO-K6.eci0 p.d. (Cl elorllng 
equals K1.PB). In vary excep- 
tional circumstances, tha lirltlsh 
Gavornmont may provide eainiy 
Diifiplamontatlan in range £5,7711- 
£7,062 p.a. (sterling) tor mar- 
ried oppolntooe or E4,64Q-£6.67?. 
p.o. (iterllng) tar etnglu nppnln- 
teOB (revlowod ennuelly-^norm- .1 
ally lex-lreo) and . otBocInlod 
bonoffte. Gratuity: stiporonnuo- 
tlon scheme tranaloreblo with 
F.S.S.U.; family passagea; vari- 
ous nllowances; Ulonnfnl nvor- 
aeee loave; housing. Datellod 


Manegemont. or Pasture Agron- 


applICBtlone (3 coplse), Includ- 
ing a curriculum vitae end nont- 


ainy, with' poetgredute quellllca- 
axperle ' 

_ nomy. 
be expected to teach Posture 


lions or experience In Pasture 
y. The appointees will 


Agronc 


Agronomy to diploma and dagroo 
students, end to carry out re- 
aaaroh In Pasture and/or Ranao 
Management. Experience In ins 
production and utilization of 
pasture will be en advantage. 


Ing 3 releroaa, should be sent 
to ths Raolatrar, University of 
Malawi. University Olflce, P.O. 
Box 37B, Zombo, Malawi, to 
arrive no later then 23 April, 
1831. Applicants resident In UK 


should also send 1 copy to 

Mis' 


Inlar-Unlverslty Council, 80/31 
To lion ham Court Road, London 
W1P DDT, Further details ara 
available from ollher address. 


■P 

Mi'.. 


UNIVERSITY OF 
MALAWI 


Bimda College of 
Agriculture 


lend era Invited for . Ihe 
poet of SENIOR LECTURER/ 
LECTURER IN HOME ECONO- 
MICS la tho Department of 
Rural - Development. Applicant 
thou Id 'have postgraduate quell- 
(losiioni and experience in ' 
Ionia Economics, with .tpeclell- 


lallon' In Child Deyetopmepl and-- 
■amity Reiaimna: Jhe appointee 
vlll tageh diploma,- dbgree ^d- 


wlll 

poMjjradUBle atudenta 1 . ai wm 


ae atalf. employed by . agri* 
' * volophient 


Cultural and . rural gave 
aereioea - In 'Malawi. Batary 
acqlaa : Senior Lecturer K6.600- 
KB.OOO p.a. Laclurer ■' K3, BOO- 
KS .600 p.a. (£1 slerling "eqii'ale 
K1.0B), |l la unlikely gel the 
Brilieh Government wilt provide 


paltry ' supplementation 'and 
aasoolatad. benefits for thla post. 
If nb aupplbmentallan, Ifta Un)-; 
.vbrslly will provide art addition' 
In range Kt^20-Kl.6fl0 , 
(tixSbla in Malawi); ' Gra . . 
superannuation aohams trEnsfer- 
able with ■ F.s.s.u,, family pas- 
sages " various ' ■ allowances ; 
'triennial gyaraeaa . .Isay* r hbua* 
. ihg 


tailed appllealions ra copits), 
Ineltsdlrtg ■ curriculum Vita* «M. 
ndailng 3 refarses, should' bo 
•fUJulh* Neglatrar, Univenlly 
* .MelaM^ LMvaraigt . i QRlce, 


P.Q, eox, t/3,* Tombs, Malawi, 
lo *rfhr* no latar Than fa April 


1381. Applicants- resident ,ln 
U.K. should also aaod.1 copy 
lo . Intar-Unlvfrslty ■ Wundt, 


M/31 Tolijinhitn* %otirl 


London, «1 F h 8DT. Furtn-r 

hMalb. to . mailable sllw 

addreid; " 


UNIVERSITY OF 


MALAWI 

Bunda College of 
. Agriculture 
Applications era Invited for Ihe 

TSj 

ant 


....naa rur in 

post Of SENIOR LECTURBF 
Lecturer in soil and watef 


ENQINEERINQ in the Departmen 
of . Agricultural Engineering. 
Applicants should have ' D0*> 


ippllcanls should 

graouaie qualification* In Civil 

or Mechanloal ’ Engineering and 
ireferabiy Some teaching ex- 
isrlonbe. The' appointee Will' 


ich aoll/WRier' engineering and 
"la and dogrea 


atnicldrea lo diploma — 

eludenla ip! Agrlolrllure but may 
bJbp be required -lo assist In 
tpiorlEla' and practical B ' in inter- 
mediate. ■ Mathematics and 
Physics. Salary soalee : Senior 


Uolurer Kl .. 

hirer K3.MO-K8.600 p.a. (El atari 
In Very exettp- 


p.e. LSo- 


Ing equals Ki.96). ... 
tlonel clroumetancee, ihe British 
Governmeril '" ’ *“ ' *“ ' 


Govarnmeril may provide' salary 
supplementallon In range £6,776- 
£7,962 p.d. (atarllnfl) for. man 
tied appointees or £4,54 8-26,872 


P4. 


for 


(etariinfl) 

appoinlaes (reviewed annuail 
nor mal I 


single 

g iiiiyTax-Yreej'«nd eesocwlqd 
Ilia. ' If no supplementation, 
tft* Univenlly win provide an 
addition In range K1,320-K1A30 
- p.a. (taxable In Malawi)* 
.Gretuliy ; auparannuallon scheme 
ifflnsterable . with F.8.8.U. | 
1 family passages l 1 various allow- 

K nees : biennial : overseas, leave ; 
ouslno. • 


.musing.- • 

Detailed applleatiom (2 soplaa). 
■ Initludlng.a eurrlmlum Vila* end 

should bt 

University 


iiiifiNuiiTy ■ vwiisywiwtH 

nimind 1 raisreti, i 

sent, to the Reglitrar, 

of 1 . Malawi. Untvsrfity - . OUlpa 
P.p. 7 Box 273, Zofflia, Malawi, 
to arrive no filar ,ltan 23 April 
1381. ApblloenlB ': r¥a<d*n( , In 
UjK. should alec i send 1 oopy 
•to lnUr-Un)varalhr' CounolL . 38/11 
ToHenhaoi Ccgri Roadi, London 
W1P QDT. Further dotafls. ;dr* 


n.ir WWW I t « M 

Available . tropi 


UNIVERSITY 


OF KHARTOUM 


—SUDAN 


Applications are Invited tot 
the following posts io tb 
DEPARTMENT , OF BUSI- 
NESS AD MINISt RATION : 

1. TWO PROFE8S0M/ 

ASSOCIATE PROFESSORS/ 
LECTURERS In Accou- 
fancy and/or Financial Mu- 
agcmenl. 

2. TWO PROFBS80B1/ 

ASSOCIATE PROFESSORS/ 
LECTURERS In Opeijlloo 
Research, Quantfiailn 
Methods and/or Prodnctioo 
•Management. 

3. TWO PROFE880M/ 

ASSOCIATE PROFESS!"* 
LECTURERS In Mark 
and/or Management- 
Salary scales : Profesmr 
CSU.lll p.o. Associate Pro- 
fessor IS5, 960-6, 749, JM- 
Lecturer £83,171-537) , PA 
In very exceptional dream' 
stances, the British GOreni- 


Fur murried appointees » 
ifi.70G-4.310 p.a. (sterllpl) 
for single ailpoldtett («• 
viewed annually- 7 -mtrrasfl; 
tax-free) *idl- ’aisqddW 
biHKftU. Family pahaWi 


haggage allowahce ; .iglh 


annua lion schema. , __ 
r i (sited Bccommowflcd; 

various allowances. 


Detailed apoModtoai (W» 


cufiini Vllae and oandof 


three referees, should W 
sent to the Persoimd Secre- 
tary, Univenlly of 
toum, PO Box 32 1, 
toum, Sudan, to grrfW y 
later than April V 15 *h 
Applicants tealdaml Ita *» 
should also send o 
Intor-Uilivorslty Coundli j 

91 TottenhaniCourtHW 

London W1P 
details are ayallaWe W 
cither address. 


UNIVERSITY 
OF KHARTOt)? 


fcaBaaa^^ 

pient of Folklore. •• •• 

2. THREE 

Department .. of. 

£Je i®gSSi. 

tidd schema :- 

accommodation • . j. . 

allowances, 

Detailed awWf iU 
coples)i 1 

cuK** 


ias-S^W 


jaicf 

I SSfc 


qeiaiia y. -.i-.r . . 

eiOier :addre»!,/ , 




1- 


■-.y. 




t - i l.i 




'■ ' r-I v ' 
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THE T1ME8 HIGHER EDUCATION SUPPLEMENT 6.3.81 


Universities continued 


THE PAPUA NEW GUINEA 
UNIVERSITY OF TECHNOLOGY 

DEPARTMENT OF CIVIL ENGINEERING 

LECTURER/SENIOR LECTURER 
TECHNICAL INSTRUCTOR/ 

SENIOR TECHNICAL INSTRUCTOR 

Appllealions are Invited for Ihe above positions In Ihe Department 
of Civil Englnerlng. 

The successful candidate should have appropriate qualifications 
logalher with previous teaching snd/or Industrial experience In one 
or mors ol Ihe following fields : geomechanics and transportation ; 
construction methods and management ; hydraulics end publio hesllh : 
engineering materials ; structures ; drawing and design. 

Salary scales 

Lsclurer 1/2 KI3.42B or C 16.275 

Senior Lecturer K17.126 

Technical -IneUuclor Kt I.4BS 

Senior Techniosl Instructor KI3.428 or £16,276 
(K«=C5tg 0.6838) 

The Initial contract will ba for three yssra, other banaflts include 
a gratuity ot 24% taxed at 2%, appointment, repatriation, tarsi, 
leave liras for the stall member and family slier 18 months ot 
service, setUlng-ln and out allowance, six weoks' paid leave par 
year, oducatlon larea and aselatanoo towards school fees, tree 
housing. Salary continuation and medical banallt schemas ere 

Detailed application (two ooplast with curriculum vitae together 
wllh lha names and addrasiaa of three referees, should ba ragaivsd 
by ths Registrar, Papus New Guinea Univenlly ol Teohnology, PO 
Box 713, Lae, Papua Naw Guinea, by 10 APRIL, 1331. Applicants 
resident In (he United Kingdom should also sand an additional oopy 
lo lha Association at Commonwealth Universities (Apis.), H Gordon 
Squire, London WC1H OPP. 


UNIVERSITY OF EDINBURGH 

FINANCE OFFICER 

Applications are invited for ths post of Finance Officer. 
The Finance Olfloer will be a member of Ihe Senior 
Administrative Team oalled upon to advise on general 
policy matters In Ihe University. Although responsible 
to tha Secretary to the University, the Finance Officer 
will be expected to play tha leading role In financial 
planning and oontrof and will have close day-to-day 
contact with the Prlnolpal. 

Whilst experience In University Administration could 
be an advantage, the work of the Finance Officer will 
be suoh that experience In other fields, Bitch as Busi- 
ness or Industry, could ba equally valuable. It la expec- 
ted that the successful applicant will have suitable 
accountancy experience and preferably an accounting 
qualification. 

The safary will ba on the Administrative Grade IV Salary 
Scale (present minimum £14,276 per annum) together 
with superannuation benellts. 

Further particulars may be obtained from the under- 
signed, with whom applications (ten copies) giving the 
names of three referees should be lodged not later 
than April 10; 1081. Please quote reference 1/81. 


Old Collage, 

South Bridge, 
Edinburgh EH8 9YL, 


UNIVERSITY OF 
MALAWI 

Bunda College of 
Agriculture 

Applications ara Invited (or two 
preia of SENIOR LECTURER/ 

Lecturer in agricultural 
EXTIN SION, Iri lha Oaparbnont of 
Rural Davalfiorndnl. Applicants 
should hiv* pMlQrxduats quall- 


EXT1NBION, Ifi lha Department of 
Rural DsvBl&pmrfnl. Applicants 
Should hivs poalgrxduat* quall- 
lloatlona |n Agrlcullun Exten- 
sion or Rural Sociology, and/or 
Communication, olua raiBVpht ' 
prefeaaJwMr axMrtdrw#.'. The tp- ' 
PdnlsM will leach aoiifies In 
Agricultural ExtorrSlbn and/or 
Ruril Sociology lo diploma, 
J»«res and postgraduate atu- 
4enls. as well a* atell emptoyed 
Pv agricultural and rural dsvs- 
mpmanf rervioss in Malawi. 

.scale* : Senior Leolarar 
i^WO-M.ooo p,g. Lecturer 
KS.6004«,6 oo p.a. (El slarlh^j 
WUMa Kl.ee). In vara axeap- 
■fehM clioumaUnoes, the Brllfsh 
uovarnmsnl rpsy provide salary 
rK£2 fl1,BU,,,on ,n range £5,778- 
*!-W p.l, (sletllng) lor mirrlad 


js 

fOhajn*; UansMrablB 
^ • »mll» Pssstqea : 

y. t .qy > iliowanoes!. blwrinfal - 
*W»ss l«*v* ; housing. 

wImi* -iJeff 0 *** . , . lwo 

Sffl- If . (*6ladfnB- ■ ciqrlculum 
!{**?,. “d namlnq Ihrea. rafaraai, 

iBxih VHHlSf 


A. M. CURRIE, 
Bscretary to the 
Unhreralfy. 


UNIVER8ITY OF 
EA8T ANGLIA 
Norwich 

Applications era Invited for up lo 
alx posts of 

LECTURER/ 

. SENIOR LECTURER 

In lha now School of Education 
from 1st October 1381. Appoin- 
tees will te required to freon 
education [n ona or more of lha 
following areas CompuHrifl 
. education, Cwrloulum . Studies; 
with paiUbotar reference to fte, 

S kklle 8ct»ol. . fiduostlon _for 
leorof Needs, Education*! Par 
lology with partioulsr rilarence 
lo Cloaqrosm Processes, Teach- 
ing ot English, Oral \cMol. 
Mmagamenl Eduoallon, Mallw- 
mstloal Eduoallon, TeBchlna of, 
Madam Unguaget. flengtcus 
Eduoallon. Tn* ggleotlon com- 
mltlee will » ,M > welcoma appli- 
es! ons iforq «ndkteiee whojeel 
that- Umv' can make a special 
oonlrlbulfon 

now School. All appHcsMa will 
be. expooted lo 'hevo sejw^ 
tasohlng experience. Tha aafsrv! 
will' bs al an aPPrOPr 1 '* point 
on lira Lecturer scale £6,603 
fo 814,676 pki* . U88 b*nrflls. 
In a few; IomM,. It, MW *; 
sible 10 eppofnl et 8en|0r.Lae- 
lurer lave], II approprlsl*.’ scale 

t^lissfo ^cti.wff (mm under 


wiBSe lrm%llSJr 



UNIVERSITY OF 
MALAWI 

Bunda College of 
Agriculture 

Appllealions arc invited for 2 
posit of SENIOR LECTURER/ 
LECTURER IN CO MM UN 1C A- 

TI0N8/EN0LISH in lha Dapsil- 
msni ol Rural Development. 
Applicants should havo a good 
Ural degree in Engheh plue post- 
graduate quail llcallona In Lin- 

C uislica and/or Enalisfl 
angusga Teaching or English aa 
a Foreign Language. Ralavani 
professional experience will be a 
great advantage. The appointees 
will ba lequifed lo teach English 
Language and Commgnicailan 
SKI Mb to diploma, degree and 
short-couraa stud an la al Ihe 
College. 8alaiy scalos : Senior 
Laclurer K6.5g6-KB.00Q p.a. Lec- 
turer K3.5OO-K0.8M p.a. plui a 
Unlverally oddlllcn in range 
KI.320-K1 690 p.a. (taxable In 
Malawi). (£1 starling equals 
Kt .98) . Gratuity : superannuation 
■chomo transferable wllh 
F.S.8.U. ; family passages : 
various allowances ; biennial 
ovoriaae leave ; housing. 

□stalled applleallona (2 copies), 
Including a curriculum vllae 
and naming 3 ralaraaa, should 
bs sent te the Registrar, Uni- 
versity of Malawi, Univtisify 
Olllca, Pin. Box 378. Zombi, 
Malawi, lo orrlvo no fatal than 
26 April 13B1. Applicants resi- 
dent tn U.K. should alto send 
1 copy to Intor-Unlvsrally 
Counolf, SO/ St Toitanltam Court 
Road. London, W1P 0DT. Furlhsr 
details are available Item sllhsr 
addraat. 


UNIVERSITY OF 
THE WEST INDIES 
-TRINIDAD 

Applications am Invited for lha 
following posts In the Fsaulty 
ol Engineering : 

(1) TWO LECTURER8/A6SI8- 
TANT LECTURERS IN INDUS- 
TRIAL ENQINEERINQ In Ihe 
Department of Maefcsnlcal 
Engineering. 

EC- 

ns 
vs 

18 
Hal 


Salnry scales (under review) : 
Senior Lecturer TT638,B1S- 
TTHfl,082 p.a. Laclurer 
TTS2B.784-TT643.7B2 p.a. Assis- 
lanl Laclurer TTI24.IS8- 
TTJ26.484 p.a. (El sterling 
equals TTS5.B1). F.S.S.U. Un- ' 
(urnlshad accommodation or 
housing allowance : family pas- 
■agaa : 6ludy and Travel Grant. 
Detailed applications (2 copies). , 
' Including a .curriculum vitae and ; 
turning 3 releraei, should be, 
■aril lo (lM '8«croiary, Univenlly ; 
ol Iho . West India, 81. \ 
Augustine. Trinidad, to arrlvo aa , 
soon aa paaalbfa. Applicant* ' 
resident In U.K. ahauld also 
sand 1 copy lo Inlar-Unlverslty 
Council. 90/91 Toltanham Court 
Road. London W1P ODT. Further 
details are available from either 
address. 


UNIVERSITY 
OF KHARTOUM 
—SUDAN 

Applications ere Invited for 
one post of IROFES80R/ 
ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR/ 
LECTURER IN _ • . THE 
SCHOOL 



UNIVERSITY 
OF KHARTOUM 
—SUDAN 

Appllealions arc Invited for 
TWO LECTURESHIPS IN 
TIIK DEPARTMENT OF 
ENGLISH in either the 
Teaching ol Written English 
or Hie Teaching of English 
Literature. Salary scale : 
CS3.171-5.377 p.a. In very 
exceptional circumstances, 
the British Government may 
provide salnry supplementa- 
tion In range £2,706-4,524 
p.a. (sterling) (reviewed 
annually— normally tax-free) 
and associated benefits. 
Family passages ; baggage 
allowance ; superannuation 
scheme ; unfurnished accom- 
modation ; various allow- 
ances. 

Detailed appllealions (two 
copies), Including a curri- 
culum vllae and naming 


three referees, should be 
aenl to the Personnel Secre- 
tary, University of Khar- 
toum, PO Box 321, Khar- 
toum, Sudan, to arrive no 
later than April I, 1981, 
Applicants resident In UK 
should alio lend one copy 
lo Inlcr-Unlveraily Council, 
90/91 Totlenhnm Court 
Road, London W1P ODT. 
Further details are available 
from either address. 


UNIVERSITY 
OF KHARTOUM 
—SUDAN 

Applications ore Invited for 
the post ol ASSOCIATE 
PROFESSOR IN AGRICUL- 
TURAL MARKETING in the 
Department of Rural Eco- 
nomy. Salary scale : £S5,960- 
6,749 p.a. The British Gov- 
ernment may provide salary 
supplementation In range 
£3,3125,694 p.a. (sterling) 
(reviewed annually— nor- 

mally tax-free) and asso- 
ciated benefits. Family pas- 
sages ; -baggage allowance ; 
superannuation scheme ; 
unfurnished accommoda- 
tion ; various allowances. 

Detailed applications (Iwo 
copies), Including 3 cur- 
riculum vitae add naming 
three referees, ihould be 
■cat to the Personnel Secre- 
tary, University of Khar- 
toum, PO Box 321, Khar- 
toum, Sudan, (o arrive no 
later than April 1, 1981. 
Applicants resident In UK 
should also send one copy 
lo Inter-Unlverelly Council, 
90/91 Tottenham Court 
Road, London W1P QDT. 
Further details are avail- 
able from either address. 


UNIVERSITY 
OF KHARTOUM 
—SUDAN ' 

Applications, are Invited for 
the following posts In the 
Faculty of Arts : 

1. TWO PROFESSORS/ 
ASSOCIATE PROFESSORS/ 
LECTURERS IN THE DE- 
PARTMENT OF LINGUIS- 
TICS. 

2. TWO LECTURERS IN 
THE DEPARTMENT OF 
ENGLISH. 

Salary scales Professor 
CSS.lll p.a. Associate Pro- 
fessor £S5,9fiO-6,749 p.a. ; 
Lecturer CS3, 17 1-5,377 p.a. 
Family passages ; baggage 
allowance ; „ superannuation, 
icbbme ;’ untarnished accom- 
modation ; • various allow- 1 
ances. ‘ I 

Detailed appllealions (two 
copies), Including a curri- 
culum vitae and naming 
three referees, should be 
sen! lo Ihe Personnel Secre- 
tary, University. Ot Khar- 
lounii PO Box 321, Khar* 
loum, Sudan, to ' drive no- 
later -than April 1 , 1981. 

Applicants resident in UK 
should aUo send one copy 
lo InteMJnlrcrtJty Council, 
90/91 foUeolutn . Court 
Road, London W1P ODT. 
Further details ore available 
from rimer iddreti. 


ABERDEEN. 

Tiid uriiVKRSiTV 
1 UHIVRIISITY CHAPLAIN . 
.. Apuiirartem. «it Inrilod r«r 

)B.wuBe^jfSP5 

liyn yean. wllh'lKe pataibiluy 
of an nietiihm tar • quxlnnm 
of ■ rimhar in roe yean. 

and reUal -wiR l>a provldrd. 


... 


Ftp UNIVERSITY Of 
^ UGHNOiOGY 

ADMINISTRATIVE 

ASSISTANT 

Applications arc invited from 
graduates for the post of AD- 
MINISTRATIVE ASSISTANT 
in the Department of Computer 
Studies. Duties will be con- 
cerned with ihe day-to-day 
administration of all aspects of 
the work In this department in- 
volving contact .with both staff 
and students. 

Salary within scale £4,795-£9.59S 
(under review). It Is hopen to 
appoint within the lower half of 
tno scale. Postcard requests 
for Information and application 
forms to Paul Johnson, Estab- 
lishment Omccr. Ref. 81/8 CO. 
Loughborough Ltlcntmhiu 


ABERYSTWYTH 

THE UNIVCHSITV COLLEGE 
UP WALES 

FACULTY OF EDUCATION 

Applleallona aro Invited tar 
lire following noils in com- 
mence on October 1. icmt ! 

,,cu - 

.J. I'ACIIt.TY OIITCEU to 
dovolop in strvlro aduLellon. 

A knowledge of Welsh 
csarnllal tar twjih ih>hi. salary 
Bcali* jot built gain EO.non to 
fill .{i7A per annum. Inillal 
aupoknimcnl will iw made 
with in ihe range £3. SOS to 
C7..1M per annum. 

Further parUculjr* and 
application tarmi can be ob- 
tained Iron. (he llcgimar 
■ duffing Oinco, The Unl- 
yprelly Colln a o of Walca. Old 

fritb Sl77 *I|. B07 1 , Cloe- 
Inu dale lor Bpcrilcalians, 
t rliijy. March 20. St»Hi. 


BRISTOL 

THE UNIVEIUrtY 
BADOCX HALL 


DOMESTIC DUHBAR 


mil li tha annlur 
il In a miked tub 
« raioTUio for «tilo under- 
tie I ox. with mMlinlljl can- 
.rnnci businau durtne Unl- 
vtnllg varxUoni. 

Tha Dome »lt Runir la 
rcHunrtblr lo lha Ward on for 
all aapecii of the. domuic 
managomonl of (ho Hall. A poll- 

mssiT szr ssRsSk 

practical oxporlrnca. 

len^.^ai* RMLTJ 

lunger review) elihcr £4.» 

I— 

timmed flat li avaiUMai. 


appoint- 
or lleil- 
O ander- 


umnned flat la availoblai. 
.Further, detail I may ba 

btqha Park Hoad. Brtxiol U8V 
i whom ftppjicaiiaaa 
__ rofcronco IH. and 
auung aga. quail ricattonx. *x- 
uqrtanco and (lift nomas and 

areaatairiEnr' 


DURHAM 

THE UNIVER&TTV ; 

D l5Sa3ffi5C5o? F 

AppUreiUma are invited tar 

EahE« l ^^Nr*T n fe 

■parUnem of Archaaalogv for 
period of Ona your from 
April 1 MSI. 

Tho oatanr will _ba _ bated 
Upon. . in* icala K4.769 to 
Wa« per amtum. 


Purihar parUcuUrc mav be 
obtainad from iha_.Itei»iatrar 
and Bacrmry, OW Shiro Kaf). 
nuriiam DHl 3.HP. lo whom 
aopucxUon* nhrea coDlna}, 

b ria 


ESSEX 

THE UNtVERSm" 

. ■ Suflnflgm arv.Isvfied frotn 
holder*, or rrcenUy -awarded 
doefontex .of . Commonweanh 
(not Untied Kingdom i. South 
African «r United State* urtl- 
vmitiM .for a Lover Minna 
Vlill I no Fallow* Mp tenable In 
iWli-au. In any Aporimont Ol 
lha. JJniveiiiiy., Tha vatuo I* 
tS.«» plus allowances. 

lea llOlt* < three copie* I. 
ne o cunlculntn: vita* 
■nu in* namci ana eddiene* 

from whom . fu 

ba obiainta. 
r ». r . ... — I. or aa aoon 
pqiMblo tharaarter. 


LIVERPOOL 
■ IW UNiVEnBrrv 
DEPARTMENT op. OEflNfAH ,' 

' AppllcailoA*' ere invited. for 
lha POtl . (T PpprUKLR in 

mXm. Canada!** a£oui3 K & 

qualified lo aonia area of poai> • 
VptdSgouLc*. 

""“•LJSf'L ffii ft; 

»• on a i cals .«ra|ng lo 
76 .par annum, 
AMliciltlunij tdgailier with 
ihe name* or ihrvo rofrnyi. 
ihoUld he • received not later 
than March 26. 1 1U81. by the 

m?” JfiSPtfc 

sex. Tram whom further per- 
llcultre may te obtained, 
Quota Hal. > RV/7 12/THES. 


T1IE UNIYEItSfTY 

u ^o\wm? p 

Application* aro lay Mad for 

Tonablo from Ociobtr I. 

lor ona yaar m u»o 
* . tnitancq but with iho 
olihgod of an «■ lent ion lor 
tartiiar yoar. Tha aucceisiiU 
ndidflle will replace a nor. 
memhor or alarr. who 
"«■ oven granted two vnrr 
reeve of absomre by the unfvor 
•rty W« MWimm.*n rr*oarch. 
ana will be exprcled to loach 

oriel poUllcr 

dDjte lay* 

ol. The fnlrniion li tn a p. 

Ihe name* and addresiox of 
Hvo rofurtro*. should reach tho 
llegiiirar (AC/IlVot. Uni. 
vcrajiy of t Eisex. w'/venhoe 
Park. Coich ester coa Sso. 
tram whom funner particulars 
ootalned. by March 30. 


HONG KONO 

THE UNIVEI15ITY 

ciiAin of rsvcuoLaav 

cRc-adventsaracnii 
Apaliraiioni aro Invitod ro 

jrvmspJl: 

poftcdJa°hca4 thafoeturtm en t. 

Sw.fe u V ,4 *wssp , sa °5r 

more nvu of oenrral nw. 
etiology. its mil 


chnlogy. its 
d Miiarv. 

ebftrwril 

lpnori»\ NflB e anil no? t™ 
nor* Clint 

Or oro** Incniuo. llnuunn el 
j rental qi f, 0 rr “Vn" S) 
•Alary, cducailcin allnwanco! 
Ira* r and medical bcncllfe *ra 
pro vi dad. 


. Al lurrom rein 1 
lax will no 

of oro** It., 

a rcniaf qr 'I*, prr coni 
•Alary, cducailcin alinwanco. 
Irave And medical bcncflle ora 
pro vi dad. 

further particulars and 
fpntaJUon tarmi may bo ab- 

WBBfrjf. .Unc-^TOft 


caiisaiPiBUrt'j: 


LANCASTER 

THE UN I vf nai TV 
INSTITUTE TOM ENULIBM 


TEMPOFIAn V TEACillNQ 
I ELLOW 

Appllcalion* aro Invited lor 

Ilih Languaao Education. Tha 
•ppotnunant will. CM for a 
period of lo month* from Juan 
10 8 * PWTU,W »°* 

can i * should have con- 

, _ experience in or 

ring Innavallvo EnoUM* 
reaching ceurica 
-•viBing ica en tno material* 
An additional requirement ol 
Iho non t* tha Bbtiitu- *>>>'- 


out research am 


icail _ 

and leaching 
aniljils of ton 


iho praciica. .. 

guago uw. Applicant* ihould, 
in addltuiii. have leaclier in 
experience an 
araduaiB 




_ . ^econd Lannuaga or 

Teaching English *i • Mother 
Tangtia. aa well *1 a post- 
graduate tfearaa in. an. ores 

ES.SOS lo £.9.076 depending 
on age, qusitflcallana on 



coploai naming" two ref r rota, 
thouid ba oanT nfil Uier than 
March 23. 1981. 


LIVERPOOL 

THE UNIVERSITY 


Buiiusa Bit* die*, tenable o» 
euan ■■ pouibla. The. aucctH- 
rul cindidxle li Uxaly to oo 
a person who ha* export enca 
of, or an inisreu In. mana- 
gerial accounting and bualnasa 
FlKince. A, liirthw ’ tntareot to 
the tno of gutniliallva ireh. 
niquoa _apd llto nee « *9®** 

B aler* for ousinre* *nd modal* 
ng puhfMV* wared ba advan- 
tageous, 

Tha initial oaUrvwin ba 

S itnln the range ¥8.609 to 
I.H45 pir annum on a state 
nun a to Ell. 970 per annum . 

Application*, together wllh 
tho names at ihrga referee ». 

fepts 

LONDON 
ntr. UNIVERSITY 
1 OOLOBbf fTlIS* 'COLLEGE 
SOCIOLOGY DEPARTMENT 


il tc allant 
r-iUna nr 


are Invited 


e 



ha lucre 
tm sxpci 

pouring y dr Dev 



.JS'il 


•‘:J =-'• 


i f 


: is ' 

:■ •*.. l 
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i ' . 'll 
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the TIMES HIGHER EDUCATION SUPPLEMENT 6^4! 



Universities continued 


LEEDS 


the UNiVEnarrY 


A pill leal loti* ara invlled for 
vo pans at LEGT UHtll b| 


(A) DEPARTMENT Of* ADUL1 
EDUCATION _ AND.. 

taiV ' 


EXril AMUIIAL SI LI DIF. S 


A, poal available (or a flxofl 
_.rloa of up lo throo year* 
A tpaciallam In Environ mania] 
ArchBtology or Piohlatonr and 
exuerionco In arcliaoolonlcal 




n&ar would bo an ad- 
vantage. Tim auccosarul candi- 
date's 1 1 mo will bo divided 
approx Imaioly equally faoiwcon 
le&chlnu *nd research. Hof. 

"No. 26/18/DO. 


l □ l DEPARTMENT OP 
AHCllA EULOGY 


A . post ,_avallal»lq _ fronj 


Oclober 1. IQBI. for a 
period ol Up 10 two yean 
Qualification* and apodal 
Internal i In Lalor ProhialarlC 
Euraiiu wiih turtle ular 
rsforonco lo metallurgy or. Ilia 

S nvirontnont are required. Mol. 
lo. 1. S-'DO. 


Salary lor bom poiia on the 

I ralo tar Lecturers : ED. DOS* 
11.076 t under . review l 


■ccorJino id an* qualllirauoit* 
and c* parlance. 


Application Corma and further 
particulars may bo obtained 
front Mho Hog's' rar, 1 he Uni- 


versity. i.eedi Lsa 'Mr. quoilno 


■lie a pi 'ran rial a relrrencu niim- 
. liiusfni 


r ... Jna dale for applica- 

flona March 37. 1‘Jhl. 


LONDON 


■mu UNivrnhtTY 


wvi: cou.Kur. 


uepaktmunt in- 
SUIENU 


UlCJLUUhlAL SCIENCES 


n RA DlJ^TI^^CHf AKCII 


an 


Applications arc Invited lor 
.. rtttU-lundod nraduale ra- 
earch aaalsinnt la work on 


(jin aourco/alnk ralailonahlps 
of a.doionnlnaco growth form 
« dip field bean. A tuck- 

I round in whalo plant physlo- 
ogy i* eaaeniial and iho per- 
son apuolnlod would bo ox- 
peeled to roouler for a highor 
dograa. A FI ref or Upper 
Second Class Honours aro the 
necessary qua lit lea liana. 


Tho appointment la for 
-Maximum or ihroo years gi 
scale E4.7U0 lo «n.Oo3 


annum. 

'Application r«mt and fur- 
ther particular* from. Professor 
D- A. □alter. Doparimenl of 
fflialOBlcoT Sciences. Wye Col- 

¥Sli 0 SS4 B> Kl,liorl 


oars qn ihs 
per 


nd. fur- 


MANCH ESTER 



contitSretta Jo tong and rtort 
course* of . a ■mstgiaduala 
natura . an - dwalopmeni aco- 
Comic* i ThU now most, unable 

“'PVW 

•niton jn.joo teaching 



^APUA NEW GUINEA 









gawneyi 

LmhmiI jjSl'd 


ranee, 


-WHEN 


OXFORD 


THE UNIVERSITY 


IfNlVEIlS 

CIURATO 


Applications are Invited far 
the above post. _ Stipend 


according to ana on the sea la 
Kfl.SOS to £12.370 < under 

javja^i svllh membership of 


□alalls may bo obtained 

I rani tho B tertiary lo Iho 
leard or The Faculty of Music. 

whom com Pie led application* 
(six lypnd copies except from 
overseas candidates ■ should bo 
sent by April 33. IV81. 


SHEFFIELD 


TICE UNIVERSITY 

. DC|*A RTMENT Or 
AN I 


,,,,0 b ftl’nirics'" D 


STATISTIC ALj CATION 


PKOJf 
A DIHLl.TOn 


I* raqulrod far this new throe- 
year pro] act. funded bv the 
Li'cerlinlma Truif lo Itiveill- 
gaio currant provision, and 
cmiiloymont needs. In the 
■lalialfcal oducallon and ira In- 


na or IS lo 14 year old*. and 
.rill develop relevant |------ 

material* In applicable 


tlcal methods lor 


leaching 
sun l- 
usd In 


schools' and Turihor Education. 
A|ipro|.rlJle quallflcsilan*. 


nd experience in 
uailslUs and In rcfovanl or 
at educatlnn are rcaulrcd. 


Inlilsl salary in lha ran no 
£U.L6n lo.-El^nM. a vesj 


riling lo EI 3 .Ul 6 -{Hanq. ... 
IlcsiMrsh and Analognus Btall) 
I under review'. plus U 8 S 
benofila. Tenablo Tor three 
years from September l. 1081. 
seconfimenl from a pmonj 
poiition would .bo considered 


1 101 1 II an would bo cor 
or suits bio applicants. 


of 

from 


including dotalls 

ark of tho department. 


Particular*. 

Iho work l. — 

Iho Rcolslrar and -Sac 




Rcaisir 

A 


nlvoniiy. Shc^r- 


wham appii 

rattans ■ with full curriculum 
vlldO flPd names at three 
referee* 1 ihould be lent by 
March 34. 1981. 


SOUTHAMPTON 

TIIB UNIVERSITY 


CHAIR OF FRENCH 


Application* are Invited far a 
second Chair of French lo be 
established In 1 002 . 

Fur th or particulars aro avail- 
ablo from Ihe Secretary and 
Itaglamr. The Unlvarilly. 
Southampton, 809 BNH. and 
applications lone copy from 
can did alas oversea* and jUjia 


cbplDs from others 1 should 
subinllted by AprLl b. J9B1. 


Please quota Hof. THES. 


1 STRATHCLYDE 
THE UNIVERSITY 
Appltcatlpni arg Inyllad lor a 

depaiWmen' 


LI 


l lean l ■ 


ECO^ObllCS 


EachH 
_eiem. mi 


uli willing and atria 

assTSar- ant 

ana. an Interest in 


preJ erred ana an Interest in 
labour economic* would no an 
advantage. •• . . 


scale . CS. 


L.&7S per annum (under n- 
r - 9 ,o 


IQ 


sxparienca. 


^^pAjSlIiloh form* and further 
Uie Academic . Appomli 



SUSSEX 


TUB UNIVBSSITY .. 
LECTURER IN ECONOMICS 




aln\ad wtfi l play r B* 


ciXSBR’ 

talopment 


! t»a part In lha Devaiopwent 
■conomlca gradData programme ; 
taach develoBment economlcaa 


TTIUUig I 

tUSctpAnaiy nuroea. 

—Salary on Ui* Lecturer seals. 


EdScSPlo'iil'.'BTO par annum, 

mambanhlp 

Purlher pari 



y • . tVBST ' SUSSEX • ■' 


0RA8ENDSE COLLEGE 


sn^SF^Ul Pr FraOv° B i°n C d l 

LECTURER In LAW wljh effort 


S. MARTIN'S COLLEGE 
DF HIGHER EDUCATION 


from' "|T E |PctoLqr? "l® 


ONE YEAR FELLOWSHIP: 
IN SOCIAL ETHICS 


Furthor panlculirs may bo 
ebiatned from the Principal, 10 


ODiamBD lium uiv ‘“L-X.riVi An 
wham oppllcBilons ihou'd bo 
sent by S 2 B March. 1 VBI. 


Applies tl ana are Invito 
■ no Fellowship In Social 
for the academic year 1981 


1 lor 
thlca 


B2 Applies nil Ihould have a 
goad Honours dograa In the 
Social Sclencos or Humanities. 


and have a p propria la research 
[mere it*. The emphasis of tho 


Fellowships and 
Studentships 


research - , ba a ppl lad or 


iheorblicaL" 6 ut in any eaae 
should rolflto to tho Iniorfaca 
of bollofa and valua*. 


A salary or., anproxlmately 
50,000 la avallabla for the 
Fellow appointed. 


Dio scope nnd oxpoctallon* 
of tho Fellowship and Jt* " " 


University of Warwick 


RESEARCH FELLOWSHIP 
THEORETICAL PHYSICS 


Applications are Invited for 
a SRC funded post-doctoral 
research fellowship tenable 
In the Department of Phy- 
sics from October 1st, 1981. 


The successful applicant will 

jfess 


work with Professor P. N. 
Butcher on the theory of 
hopping conductivity. The 
appointment Is for one year 
in the first Instance with the 
possibility of extension. 
Salary in the range £5,505- 
£9,595 p.a. Further particu- 
lars and application forms 
may be obtained from the 
Registrar, University of 
Warwick, Coventry CV4 
7AL, quoting Ref. 28/ A/81/ 


AL, quoting 

L. Closing date Tor receipt 
of applications is 27th 


March, 1981. 


Its rata- 
□ lie 




other activities aro explained 
In the furrnnr particulars 
lllol 


which, with application forms, 
are available from The Prin- 
ciple, S. (Marlin'* Collegia, 
Lancaster LAI 3JD. Com- 

E lelod application harms should 
a returned a* soon m pos- 
sible. 


OXFORD 


ST. HILDA'S COLLEGE 
GRADUATE STUDENTSHIPS 


Tho Collage will offOr a 
number of ■ GRADUATE STU- 
DENTSHIPS for 1981/3 worth 
£ 100 . tenable for ana year and 
wall quallflad women gradu- 
ates applying for all poll- 
graduate degree* and diplomas 
and for .lha S.A. 

For Information, apply lo 
tho College Secretary whom 
a ppl I cation* should roach by 
Juno 1, 1981. 


Thesis Service 


TV PS. change: change, type 
nrigtnsU without plight, _ . 
Computer-strokes : Ri foe. Ol 


Polytechnics 


BRIGHTON POLYTECHNIC 

MANAGEMENT CENTRE, EASTBOURNE 


Ths Management Centre of Brighton Polytechnic has 
recently decided to establish a new hotel and cater- 
ing unit In modern premises In Eastbourne. The exist- 
ing HND in Hotel and Catering Administration w]!l be 
the first of several hotel, catering and tourism courses 
to be located in 'the vary attractive self-contained 4 
acre campus. 

As a consequence of this decision a number of new 
appointments to the Management Centre staff are to 
be made. . 


LECTURERS II 
to teach : 

Food and Beverage Services Systems 
Food and Beverage Preparation Systems 
Front Office and/or Accommodation Opera- 


tions 


Persons appointed will hold the appropriate taohntaal 
qualifications; They should also hold either graduate 


membership: of the HCIMA or equivalent or they must 
be prepared to atudy for a management level qualifica- 
tion. Recent Industrial Bxperienoe will be a distinct 
advantage. 

Leoturer i| soale ES.012 to £9,702 p.a. 


application form apply to 
i Polytechnic (Eastbourne). 


For fuHhor dotalls and 
Personnel Dtp!., Brighton 
Trevfn Towers, Qandlck Road, Eastbourne, Tel : 21400 
ext. 253. 


Closing date: Maroh 20th, 1981, 



RGIT 



ROBERT GORDON'S INSTITUTE.' OF < 
Y , TBCHNOI.6QY, ABERDEEN 
SGHQOL'OF ELECTRONIC AND 
ELECTRlcAj- ENGlNEERINQ • ;. . . 


1 Honours Qraduqte for degree Snd^ diploma 
; ■ P D , ur ?*« ■nd-reseaWh ancfooneultancy wlth 
: . . - ' . inlwratedYcircuit; feealah and ' Fabrication 

m: . .oi'. Solid State EteOtrontea'.or. Digital. Sys- " 

>w for . . terns and ; MIcroprdQas&or'ApplIqatlons ex- ; 

' t ■ peMance.-i" 1 1 . 

' salary, rartge £5,058-Sli,367. per; «lhnum> 

' f f r iSSS^'SSt ; ' ■ 

deon AS? / 

m 


ULSTER POLYTECHNIC 


Faculty of Business and Management 

PRINCIPAL LECTURER— ACCOUNTING and 


FINANCE RESEARCH 


Applicants should have a business or accounting deom » 
honours level together with an appropriate orofesilwwi 
accountancy qualification and an established recorTrf 
research and publications in the areas of accountancy 
finance. A research degree would be an advantage 


Faculty of Technology 


LECTURER II/SENIOR LECTURER IN 
marine ENGINEERING 


Applications are Invited for the above post within tki 
School of Maritime Studies in the Marine Technology Dlvt- 



in Marine Engineering 
Industrial and/or teaching expcrii 


— „ Coa- 
together with relevant 
ence. 


Salary Scales : Principal Lecturer £10 I 509-U1,712/£13 ) 2« 
Senior Lecturer £8,952 -£ L0.S39/C1 ],295 

Lecturer II £6,O12lrt702 '■ 


The Polytechnic Is a direct grant Institution ‘with aa fefe. 
pendent Board of Governors. U opened in 1971 and tui | 
student population of some 7,600. It has extensive new w 
pose- built accommodation, including 830 residential p£~- 
on the 114-acre campus overlooking the sea at JordftntK 
a pleasant and quiet residential area. There Is a acl- — 
assistance with removal. 


Ihoslx 

-888 


PLESSEY CHAIR AND 
HEAD OF DEPARTMENT 
OF COMPUTING 

£13,995-215,432 p.a. 


Candidates with appropriate ecad wila Ljgp g 
tfona and industrial « pro(iw 9 lonal exporlenae 
Invliad lo apply for the first appolntmonl lo.uw 
newly oiealad’PlaBaay Chtlr In Oompullnfl. ■ ^ 

The ability to dsvalop research and QBSWBsjffi 
programmes In acoordanae with Potyteohnlai pwsy 
la of crualHl Importance and poraonal^fJWJ* 
lion In these activities la, strongly encasst*. 
Several areas of development are envlaagod, bjoiua 
Ing data prooesalng, computer aided 
and deilqn, office admlnlalratlon and sort M»* 
naaaaa. Oandldalos who oould lead with Mln««Y 
In one of theaa areas would have an adMniiga. 


... ’ — — w. Jtoaa n nuuui IBTH iCifa 

as would applloanta who could demoniVaia tiff 
laedofahlp and Involvement In innovs 


alanifloant iaaaar«n|< mm unrvin ■■■»«■• "■ 
live applications of computer* In their prljwiwr 
field of apeolallaallon. 'fiie Heqd ol Osp|Lte , g 
Should be able to provide academic , laaxlerVripW 
a group of well qualified ataif who, have tdww* 
a balanaed progrimmo of oourae and flurilwium, 
development In oomputlhg and mloro-proeiiMr 
applications, 


Further details and application forme msy to oh-, 
talned horn the Assistant OJrector jMmlnl|dfa'‘jgj 


Trent Polyloohnlo, Burton Streot, 

48U. The oloslng date for the return of oppHoa-. 
tlona la 16 Maroh, 1661. 




ENT 

POLYTECHNIC 

NOTTINGHAM! 


Strathclyde 
Department 
of Education 



GLASGOW COLL 
of TECHNOLOGY 


The Olaigow Coltose of ^Tcohnolw . » ^S * 
' lechnlo . Institution of Wsh« educalioo, . 

_«llpn* <or iha folkwing po*l* 


LECTURERS 


ggbxaarip ^a &- areejg 

be gradualca, ipreferaMy b» Msnwwt ■ 

- nriWn itvlit* trial umrUDCOt * 


erperienco. _ • . . ‘ V, ’nikl lfiin 

' Candidates should hold a gorri 


Candldatea should hold a good ^#*118* 

a Hrter doareo and/or airffer 

tiop, Expcrtnce ta dew^<oai*l«r 
rahvani protMsional Vrork be •* i 
■ did ales who applied following Ihe need - xm 

mMIfaVthfi port -will -be considered aid 
«- apply. - , r n" 


Further particulars and application forms which mart kt 
returned by 23 March, 1981. may be obtained by W spinn- 
ing Whiteabbey (0231) 65131 Ext. 2243 or by writing lo }- 
The Establishment Officer, Ulster Polytechnic, Shore Rod, 
Newtownabbey, Co. Antrim BT37 DQB. 



SALARIES 


L8CTUJIW * A M£3,WM10.440 
PbciQg on jhe -lary **Je.«W 



XDWABD BUSS' -Director id. 


I- I'd 





14111 ' .11.; A.li*. . *!< 


y[i. 




THE TIMES HIGHER EDUCATION SUPPLEMENT 6.3.81 


THE HUDDERSFIELD 
POLYTECHNIC 

department of mechanical and production 
engineering 

Rcsdverliiaraanl of 

Principal Lecturer 

In Mechanical Engineering 
Ref i ACA 201 B 

The successful applicant will be required 10 lead, in a poll live 
manner, ihe existing Design lesm and make a significant coniribu- 
llon 10 the future development or Lhe Design activities of Hie Depart- 
ment. A specialist knowledge In Computer Aided Design/ Manufacture 
would be an advantage. A* the degree course is unique in Us emphasis 
on Engineering Design, Iben this pod is particularly Important to tlie 
Department. Research and Consultancy work is actively encouraged. 
The applicants should therefore have a good honours degree In 
Mechanical Engineering and have considerable Induiulal/lnduvtrial 
consultancy experience. Whilst additionally leeching experience would 
be an advantage the experienced engineer should fee! encouraged to 
apply. 

Salary: Principal Lecturer £10, 5OT-EI 1.712 Bar-113,245 per annum. 
Farther diUHs and application forms, which shoe Id bs ralarbed by 
Jilt March, 1981, from Ihe PenoBari Office, The Polytechnic, Qaeans- 
gale, fladdenfleld HDI 3DH. 

Ttl. > (0484) 22288, eil, 2223. 


SHEFFIELD CITY POLYTECHNIC 

PRINCIPAL LECTURESHIPS IN: 

Hotel & Catering Studies (management or 
technology background), 

OH 

Pood Processing Industry Studies (manage- 
ment, marketing or technology background) 

OH 

Home Economics 

Candidates ghoul d have Biteceiaful experience In ona of the abova 
areas together with high academic quallfl call ana, research experience 
end an inlereei In Integrating arena of study. Taacilng would bs 
on one or more or lha following count* : BSo(Hons) fn Catering 
Systems, BSoIHms) In Food Merkeilng Sciences, home economics 
obi I on In lha BEd(Hone). HND in Holal, Catering and Institutional 
Mtnagemenl, Diploma In Homs Economics, Postgraduate Diploma 
m Catering, ond Ihh rosaareh degrees cl MPhll and PhD. 

Salary Seale; CIO.BBS-Ell.nzfbarJ-eia.MS per annum. 

Applleahon forma and further details era available from lha P«- 
tonnal OMIcer. Sheffield City Polylaehhla (DepL TH/ES), HiMardi 
Hou.a fluetan Square. Shslflaid SI 2BB er by Tsl. Mill, Sal. 302. 
Cemplalsd lerma should ba returned by 20 Ih Maroh. 


TEE8SIDE POLYTECHNIC 

Deparlmanl of Hlsolilcal, Intlrumanlallon and Conlrol Engineering 

UC1URER [I/SENIOR LECTURER IN ELECTRONIC ENGINEERING/ 
WITH COMPUTING •; 

Our Honours Degree Course In Computer Technology la dBaloned to 
mao! Uie needs ol modern high-technology Industry. 

If you have a goad Honours degree In Eleciriaal/Eleolronia Englnaer- 
.f r ... >n ph » ll0B (Including subaUntlal aludlea In Eladronlea) and 
would Ilka to help us develop a modern computer laboratory ; carry 
out research Inlo digital elecUanlca ; assist with (ha develapmanl 
or microprocessor epplloellone end educate young people for a 
plica in the fulure lechnolcgicel aoclaly ; then we would like lo 
hear Irom you. 

I 1 ! Efl.OI2-EB.B52 (efficiency bar)-Cfl.7(B ; Senior 
Lecturer, £8,882-610,638 (work ber)-Cl 1 ,295. 

An appclnlmenl may ba made at either Lecturer 1 1 or Senior Lec- 
210*639 8 bu1 ,hB ’ ,al8ry 0n B PP° ,n|ml, ll Will nol be greater than 

Appiloatloi) forme, which are returnable wllhln 14 days of lha 
^•■ r * n °a of Ihl* adtrerlliemanti are obtainable horn lha Personnel 
Clawland T81*3BA Pchr^chnlo, Borough Hoad, Mlddtaabrough. 


BRIGHTON 

POLYTECHNIC 

depabtment 

OF 

BUSINES8 

STUDIES 

^ie Dspartmenl will be 
leaking a number of ap- 
pointments and ig looking 
J* *ho can conlrl- 
bute.ln the (pllowlng arses : 

* Purchasing * r : ?v- 
operations MairaaB- 1 
ment f * j 

* financial Modelling 
, industrial Relations 

Adyahcsd Office 
: Technology / Com- 
munication 

«L app,loanl8 mUBl - have 

relevant industrial experl- 

JJiiers degree will be an 

aB ^ ould ar> ^ 

^iMironl. in either r &- 

S5J?fI.“ 6r °° n ^Mltenoy. 
appointments are expected 




the PL soale. 

Salary . • 

k! 1 S«»0ia- t9,7ti2 

S' : ^8,952^11^96 
“ £10,609^13,245 

^IMlcn '^oriqs end fyr- 


ACCOUNTTNQ 


er particulars and 
farm i returnable 


SUNDERLAND 

THE POLYTECHNIC . 

FACULTY' OF HUMANITIES 

bEPARTggjg;^ eociAt 





Colleges and Institutes of Technology 


Lothian Regional Council 

NAPIER COLLEGE OF COMMERCE AND TECHNOLOGY 

LECTURER A In MATHEMATICS 

Salary on Seals : £8,818810,440 (Bar)— £11,217 

Id teach student, on science and engineering courses leading lo 
cartlMcatoa. diplomas, and CNAA dagraea in tha Depoitmem of 
Malhematlca. Preferancs will bs given la opplicanlg who have 
a higher degree in soma area ol applied malhamatlcs or who have 
had Industrial eiptrlonce ol mtlw malic si applications. 

LECTURER A in STATISTICS 

Salary m Scats : CS.B 18-El 0,4 40 (Bar)— £11,217 
lo laach aludonls on buainosa snd professional courses leading lo 
certiflaslaa. diplomas. CNAA digress and olhor professional quail- 
fiosllons In lha Department of Mathematics. Piaferonce will ba 
given to applicant who have a highor degree In afallsllci or opera- 
tional rosaareh or who have had imlusblal experience of the sppll- 
callon of quinllltliv* methods. 

Appllcanis ihould possess an honours dogroo or oquivolonl piolot- 
olonal quallll cations. 

Application terms and further pailioulire hom : — 

Tha AdmlnlalraUn Oflloar (Paraonnal) 

Napier Collage ol Comouica and Tachnatogy 
Collnlon Road, Edinburgh EH10 BDT. 


Colleges of Higher Education 


CENTRE MANAGER 

You could bs the parson loaded by lha College 
(or this key post in the developing Residential 
Conference Centre : 

We require a person with : 

★ Experience of conference /function organisa- 
tion and management 

ic Awareness oi maricetlng/promotion techniques 

★ initiative, capacity for sustained .effort and 
administrative flair 

The College offers an attractive working environ- 
ment for persons seekhg new experience and 
career development. 

Casual car user allowances and relocation 
expenses are payable. 

Salary with effect from M-Bl : £8,37B-£g,312. 

Application forms and details from : 
The Personnel Office, 

^ Cl Hull College of * ' 
Higher Education 

Queen'a Gardens, HULL HU1 3 OH. 

Telephone: (0482) 224121 ExL 292/235. > 


siness- based prop 
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WEST 

GLAMORGAN 

County Council 
West Glamorgan Institute of 
Higher Education 

Applications are inv.led for the following posts In the 
Authority's service, to commence as soon aa can be 
arranged. 

(i) Head of School of Mathematics and 
Computing/ Director of Computer Ser- 
vices Unit (Principal Lecturer Grade) 

Applicants should have relevant commerclal/lndustrlat 
and academic experience. Including T.E.C./B.E.C. and 
unlvsrslIy/C.N.A-A. validation procedures, suitable quall- 
tications in Computing and/or Uanag ament Services and 
the ability to lead an academic team to degree and B.S.C. 
Part II levels. A post graduate degree would ba an 
advantage. 

SALARY RANGE; ETO.5O0-C1 3,245 (bar £11,712) 

POST REF: HE6/1/1/81. 

(II) Lecturer It In Civil Engineering 

This poal will inoludo teaching in the general area of 
Civil Engineering at CerUficale/Diploma and up to 
H.T.E.C. and Post Experience levels. The successful 
candidate will be required to assist In laboratory, proiecl 
and curriculum development ond the day to day admini- 
stration ol courses. 

Applicants should hold degree and professional qualifica- 
tions in Civil Engineering together with suitable industrial 
export once. Teaching experience, although desirable is 
nol essential. 

SAURY RANGE : £6,012£9,702 
POST REF: HE6/1/ 1/81. 

Application forma end further particulars of these posts 
are available, on receipt of a stamped addressed enve- 
looe, from the Principal. West Glamorgan Institute of 
Higher Education, Townhlll Road. Townhlll, Swansea, 
SA2 OUT 

The CLOSING DATE Tor the receiot of completed applica- 
tion forms Is THURSDAY. 19lh MARCH. 1981. 

JOHN BEALE, DIRECTOR OF EDUCATION. 



the School of Quantitative Methods and Computer Applications: 

Systems Analysis; 

Management Information Systems; 
Data Processing; 

Computer Programming. 

Successful candidates will have an important role to play in the 
further development of existing programmes and Ihe planning of new 
mUatives. Candidates will he expected to be welt qualified academically. 
They should also have significant industrial, business, academic or 
research experience. 

Salay Scale: E&S69 - £14,239. 

Application forms and further details are available from: 

The Personnel Office, National institute ter Higher Education, Glginewn, 
Dublin 9, Ireland. Telephone DuMn3 7363 1/372691. 
Candkte^^whohavepreviousfyappliad will be considered 



Telephone Dubftt 373631 


^Education, Gtasiwvio, 


. OAK HILL THEOLOGICAL COLLEGE 
■ SOUTHGATE, LONDON JJ14 4 PS 

fi looking tor a 

CO-ORDINATOR OF 
PASTORAL STUDIES 

A parson. Uy 6r « dal nod, la tMlnp boloM Id oiflaniaa.and ad- 
rnlniaitr Hva department in connection wiih the propoaed Hanoura 
i CNA *J th ThaolDSteal gad PiaUral Studia*. lb* appoint** 
wilt mart to hav* ■ viiioo lai pasimt valnlnq, end b* quaiiitad to 
in wo fl*id a* mil. «■ to Da familiar with 
all Hi*, iftovanl flttoa feditcaUon, human davolopmania arid cowtiui- ■ 
lino, core rnunfeat [ona : and ImuI fiotanckl In Older to liaiao wfih 

jss?;bs ■“ «■ 

Kto.iton4w HI*' *8^* hora ^ bait riiil.Colllga. SpqDi- 

dal* tor BMffeaUoft, will ba llaicb SSUi, 1881, and 
;rtwj-^l*d; appRHala. win ba rmrtlad far totorvlaw W Tu*ad*7, 
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Colleges of Higher Education continued 
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the College 
of Rip on & York 
99 Stjohn 


7 w* Chuicn ol England Col leg a of Higher Education (1.700 student* on 
two campuifli al Rip on and York) Invita* opp lice lions for th* post of : — 

COLLEGE CHAPLAIN 

From Saplambor, 1881, to bo resident on th* York cam put. 

Further detail* and application forma may be obtained from the Principal. 
The College of Rlpon B York. St. John. Lord Mayor* Walk. YORK Y03 7EX, 
to whom completed oppHoalion forma *hould H rolurned to arrive nol taler 
than Thursday. IWh March, 1981. 


BEDFORDSHIRE 
EDUCATION BE H VICO 
HKDFDRD COLLEOB OP 
IIIOIIER EDUCATION 

SCHOOL OF SCIENCE AND 
MATHEMATICS 

Applications ere Invited for 

i" 0 Irw ! HBafom 

BCIL-NCE Of 111 1 MAN MOVE. 


Application a ere Invited for 

PfrNwf’ 

|(jlL-fjlcE or III 1 MAN MOVE. 

A lecturer H required from 
Alov l. 19111 . or n soon as 
passible tlicrtutter. to assist in 
(he following areas; Dlomot.li' 
gnlca. Kinesiology. Ac live 
IlHllh, itiyslology. 

AppHcaiion form* 

deialli from: Tho 

"Bedford Collage of 
Education. CauldweU 


CANTERBURY 

CHRIST CHURCH COLLEGE 
Or HIOIIER EDUCATION 
Applications are Invited for 
TWO LEtJrUREJrS/SENIOR 

LECTURERS In MATMEMA- 

Hornsea thorn they will be 
ronuirco to cover c 
course*. In-acndco training on 
soi no aspects of main courae 
work. o.g. Statistics. 

Ing and Numerical Methods. n .. 
arnua in lance with computing In 
schools would tw an advantage 
for one of these polls. 

Sa’Ary: Lecturer ll/Senlor 

Lecturcr fid.OIS^Gll.aba p.a. 

Tho colloge offers DA. BEd 
and B9c dooruoi. PCCE. ad- 
vanced Diplomas ana Hlghsr 
□ogress In Edursilon. 

J oe furthor details plcaso 
to to Mrs. Joan Long, Col- 
lege Becrwary. to wnom sppll- 
cn lions should be sanl not later 
than 18 March. 


Bedfordshire Education Service 
LUTON COLLEGE OF HIGHER EDUCATION 
Applications are invited for appointment of 

Head of Department-Grade II 
Foreign Languages 

The Department la small but lively with a programme 
of In-college and In-plant short courses as well as 
sessional courses. 

Ftote ;4«talB and application form, to be. returned 


wWWrt 14 day® *f the appearance pftolc ady^rtlMm«nt f 
from the Aasiatant Dlrobtor, Lutort College: of Higher 
Education, Park Square, Luton LU1 3JU. Tel. (0682) 
34111, Ext. 216. • 


Colleges of Further Education 


HAMPSHIRE 

FARNBORQUGH COLLEGE 
OP TECHNOLOGY 

DEPARTMENT OF MECHANICAL, 
PRODUCTION AND AERONAUTICAL ' 
.■ '•.engineering:.. .. 

Ref s -81/2/03 - 

Mncipal Lecturer 

Appllcantartould have, good academic quallfl- 
’SSj 1 ! w Itli; m ^ 8tr L a * ant * *j*|Whlnp experience. 

w Mtose-vkh relevant 
adjjiitmtrhtlve Experience. 

V 8 String Officeci 

- ; ■ College of Technology Boundary 

"fi Xe. Gyl4;6SB. , 

■ fofe? 20th ^arch,tl98i; ■ 


Colleges and 
Departments of Art 


DUDLEY 

METROPOLITAN BOROUGH 

STOURBRIDGE COLLEGE 
OF TECHNOLOGY AND ART 

FACULTY OF ART AND 
DESIGN 

DEPARTMENT OF FINE ART 

IOR LECTURER In 
AnT to teach on CNAA 
Honours Dogrse Course, com- 
mencinp Sspiwnber 1981 . 

Applicailon . lormi/datalle 
from principal - (ref. ST™ ' 
PS,. SlourOndge Col 
Church fiirqal, Stourbr ... 


Administration 


WOLVERHAMPTON 

THE POLYTECHNIC 

FACULTY ASSISTANTS 
IA.P. S/3 , 

Required lo asslet In tha 
edmloiursllon of a number of 
our Faculties. These goal* 
are suitable for candidates 
•asking a rareor In educational 
administration. 

Salary (A.P. 3/3) £4.890 
to CO. 901. 

K Application forma and da- 
is Asm " Personnel ", Tho 
iyiechnlc. Wolverhampton 
WV1 1 fiH 

TOlephafio (0903 ) 710484 

f 34 -hour ansa phone eorvlce). 


SURREY 

COUNTY COUNCIL 
WEST SURREY COLLEOE OF 
ART AND DESIGN 
DEPARTMENT OF THREE 
DIMENSIONAL DESlUN 
Tho Departmont of Thrae 
Dlmaniloiui Du. on. which al- 
ready haa n well MisbUshsd 
C.N.A.A. B.A. (Honoura) 
course In Care mica, la cur- 
renfly expandln. 
facililiea In Claaa and Motala. 

a icatlona are Inv.sod from 
qualiflod end pmoilatno 
cranamon or women for the 
following posu. 

METALS— SENIOR LECTURER 
SUBJECT LEADER 
The poll oflera conUdorablo 
icope to co-ordlnaie and load 
a loam develop ing a unique 
course which apana a broad 
lungo or crufl work in baio 
end predaua mctala at Iho 
bonch. forge and In the foun- 
aru A"’'U"*nIs should bo sblo 

.. _ — ajo OKporfonco and 

inisroita in u wldo rango of 
motala and tholr working toch 
"rovlous teaching ex 

. at B.A. (Honours 

lows I* doslrabla. 

OLA 


Tho person appolmad will 
e onocted to complement Ihe 
U-OBdv wall establ'abod hoi 
'eis facilities and bo roapona- 
. -Ovelopmant of 

either cold working or kiln 
forming lechnlquo*. ThO Suc- 
coaeful appllcanl. who will 
work wllh_ the subject I an dor 
Hi glau. should clearly damon- 
•'”*« exporlonco and Interest 
fits area or glass work. 

* Ro-advertlacmani. Previous 
aputlcanta may re-apply. 

„ Salary in ^accordance wuh 
Burnham P.E. ecaTea. Relo- 
cation aeataiance will bo mid 

ctS^ P £ «3 C ^-fi«5 


Lecturer II £4.013 lo 
plus Surrey welg] 

For application 

further particulars of iho above 
r«*t» pi we aonlv 40 : Tho 
Chlol Adminlatratlve Omcer. 




Weal Surrey rolloae 0 / Art 
and Do«'qn. Palkner Road, Tho 
Hart, nmham. Bureay 0119 
vns. C'oalnn date lor renttol 
et _ cnmpieied apptlcMlona 
March 37. 


Research Posts 


AMNESTY INTERNATIONAL 

hae n vacaacy for • 

Researcher 


1 _ ' fc tU.A»W n^on e* Its Ul h a h eaad International Semtariet 
ThU <1 a temporary post for flv* months while the protect poit- 
boMcr Is on maternity mat*. 


Expcriance . of academic reiearch on contemporary China essential. 
Knowkdm of ooetemporary <L*oi and Malaysia dealrabk. 

Salary ; &19.72 per month. 


Tot a detailed Job tyccifl cation aad application- farm sand an a.a.s. 
SSI ^” "^1 O M— . Amaetay blennrdosal. 14 Soe|hamp4sa 
• Staeal, Lob doe WC2E 7HF. Te». I Bl-13* 7718, eal. in. 

ClottnB dal* lor the return of completed farmi : 18 March 1981. 
Appointment front ft April 1981 


BIRMINGHAM 
TOE UNIVBRSVTY 


RESEARCH FELLOWSHIP 

■AnMicsttona ura 


•;.; v lXncawm ■ 

■i , TH6 UNtyEHSTTY , ' •. 
V RESEAftCH OFnCER; ■ 

81 2&XJ2T. ^.uyn-.^DiNic . ' 
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Research Posts 


RESEARCH STUDENTSHIPS 
IN EDUCATION 

UNIVBR8ITY OF NOTTINGHAM 
SCHOOL OF EDUCATION 
Applications are Invited for 
SSRC studentships, tenable from 
Geplembar, 1981. auocaasful 
applicants will carry out research 
under eupervlalon over a period 
of 2-8 years, resulting In Ihe eub- 
m! «aion of e Iheala for the decree 
or Ph.D. or M.Phll. The School 
provides exoellent facilities «a 
well as training In reaeeroh 
methods. We particularly wel- 
come eppllcanta with an Inter- 
est In the following topics, but 
candidates with other Interests 
ore also invited to apply: 
DEVELOPMENT IN HIGHER AND 
CONTINUING EDUCATION 
DEVELOPMENT OF EFFECTIVE 
.HOME/ SCHOOL PROGRAMMES 
THE DEVELOPMENT OP MAD- 
INA 8KILL8 

MATHEMATICAL EDUCATION 
CLASSROOM INTERACTION/* 
CURRICULUM EVALUATION 
MIXED ABILITY TEACHING 
SOCIAL SKILLS PROGRAMMES 
IN 8CH00L8 

URBAN AND MULTI-ETHNIC 
EDUCATION 

THE USE OP MICR0-C0MPUTER8 
IN EDUCATION 

Further details and application 
form may be obtained from 
Mlaa P. Brown, Q a hoof of Edu- 
cation, University of Notting- 
ham, University Park, Nottingham 1 
NG7 2R0. 


BRADFORD 

THB UNIVERSITY 
ROSTORAOUATS SCHOOL 
OP ' YUGOSLAV STUDIES 
Application* are Invited from 
.graduates Or students about to 
graduate who anr interested In 
pursuing M.PHIL. or Ph.D. by 
Research |n Yugoslav Studies, 
Tha schaol la racobntsed by 
the 88RC for research training: 
Applicant* ehoutd prerefy bty 
have dagraea In a Social Science 
subject, Are# 8tu#e* or 
sta'vonlc Studie*. ' 

. For further .dalgUa apply to 
. th«., secretary,- .Poalaraduate 
School .of Yugoslav studies. 
University of. Bradford. Weat 
Yorkshire, BD7 lDf>, Cl o Una 
date for appltoaUo'ns of thoa* 
eligible for conalderatloA by the 
88RC (normally Brlllah nat- 
ionals with Upper Second 
’degree*, hut thole about to 
gradual* can apply) U May 
,1,1981. 


-'UMtST. 

CONTROL 8ySTEM8 CENTRE 
RB8EAHOR A8818TANT 
: : Rgtarance: Q8C/33/CJ - 


MIDDLESEX 

BRUNEL UNIVERSITY 

DEPARTMENT OF 
GOVERNMENT 

JH^eVUL 

lha Educational Studies Unit 
1 pocl or, Professor (Maurice 
ioganj wishes to recruit a 
eaearch Assistant tQrado IB) 
ai soon as poaalbte to Join a 


... _ if ihe e 

ttona and objectives of high 
education. A familiarity vrtth a 
wide rango of roaeareh tech- 
la desirable. Tha post 
orminstei September 30. 1983- 

Itie aalary will be on tho 
acalo £4.795 to £6.985 per 
?Yolgiitlng P U * London 

cation raima end further 
are may do obtained 
o Poraonnal 8ocrota 
University, 


Holidays and 
Accommodation 


GITE8 DB FRANCE/IQN 
WAPS 

iWu 


guilt 

hornet, had 
camping, £3.< 


PM, : ft va. Alia 


FAMILY near Montreal 
exchange nvc bed™S*«tJ 
-use for plaaaam^- - “ 

mllca London, 


mortca. Europe. Mlr^t 
Tho Bury. Thorvertoa. ’ 


Miscellaneous 


UPPINGHAM SCHOOL 

APPOINTMENT OF 

HEADMASTER 

The Trustees invite applications for the 
appointment of Headmaster in the place of 
Mr C. Macdonald, JP, MA, who retires on 
August 31st, 1982. 

Applicants should 'be graduates of a univer- 
sity in the United Kingdom or the British 
Commonwealth and be a practising member 
of the Church of England or of a Church in 
communion with it. 

Applications are required before April 24th, 
1981, and. interviews will be held in June, 
and July, 1981. 

Details of the appointment may be obtained 
from : The Clerk to the Trustees, Old School 
House, Uppingham, Rutland LE15 9QU. 


Awards 


• DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION ". ’ 
FOR NORTHERN IRELAND 

POSTGRADUATE AWARDS 
ACADEMIC YEAR 1981-82 

POSTGRADUATE STUDENTSHIPS , , , - 1b( 
The Department of Education for Northern lr^ an « LJfJIL. 
awarding a limited number of atudwRaWp* 
research training and research reflated to £ ntlust jy JJUJL m 
certain Cull-time postgraduate courses of edWKed *woy . 
Humanities, Science and (Technology, Social Science* 

Natural Environmental 'i&udies, „ in 

Normally, appUcanta ahould be ordinarily^ 

Northern Irelaodi and hold or hope to obtain at l«n 
.upper second clam honours degree. • 

POSTGRADUATE BURSARIES . x J aVl 

The Department will also be awarding a lihuted 
of bursariee for certain full-time caurtea_ 
graduate teacher. tnlning) which are naiwy 
in content and lead to Certl«cate« or (Dtplonwi. , *!«. 
Applicants ahould normally tie ordinarily. ®Sl2f?Vda2rt» 
them Ireland and should hold or hope to obaw 
or equivalent qualification. . 


APPLICATION 


academic department of the Institution 1 concern w* *v 
offered quota places. ■ ; -r • • UAn - be 

Completed applications Tor award* should NU*. ^ M 

direct to the Department of Education hu* wW*' 0 ' 
forwarded through the Institution ao A* to arrive, , 
the Department not later than Augdst h J981-.. ' 

XNI awards tenable at lnatihitionf outilde 
Application fora* way be obtained from the WTvr '. 
of Educatiorti , . ■ -.j- 



or jsaucMioni , .. 

Completed • appllcationf for ■awrdir ahould ^Je ' dIw® ,frt 
. to the Departmetu of.Education. The CLOS^^ afttf-lh** 

• ®lStions M, may he subditted beforo reaulU 

wrantinationa are known. 1- [■ • : 

Further detalte front ; . ’?• • >■ 

Mp5 f8^4&&88ie*« 

: • w 

• T^ep honq : Bangor 66911, Ext. 529 . • ( 

Nlglble to. be considered for poaqgrtduale ewaros w 
.malting bodlea in Great .Brftalgi • . w/yf hvrilfN®; 

Aswar* for postgraduate tocher tdaluing are •• • 

under thofct’scUemw- .• .. . ^ 2- 


-'hi 
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Overseas 


CAPRICORNIA INSTITUTE 
OF ADVANCED EDUCATION 

Rockhampton Queensland Australia 
Department of Mechanical Engineering 


Lecturer 


A vacancy exists to teach at degree/ associate 
diploma level in manufacturing engineering, en- 
gineering economics, mechanics and materials. 
The Institute is In the centre of a region with a 
number of rapidly developing industries includ- 
ing aluminium, coal, oil shale and power genera- 
tion. 

Salary will be in the range $16,489 to $25,132 
Aust., depending on qualifications and experi- 
ence. Appointment will be made on a contract 
basis for a two cr three year term. 

Applications should Include full personal 
particulars, r6sum6 of experience and quali- 
fications together wifh names and addresses of 
three referees. 

Further details may be obtained from the Agent 
General with whom applications close on the 
27th March, 1981, for Queensland, 392/393 
Strand, London WC2R OLZ. 


UNIVERSITY OF MACAU 

Tha Univenliy ol Maoqu will open lor BtfiMtilon In AulUmn |his 
year, offering degree course* ptlmgrily in Iho medium ol English- 

AppHcalions are Invited for appointment as : — 

Professor/ Associate Professor 

lequlvelenl ol Reodor/fianlcr Lecturer), end 

‘ Assistant Professor 

. (equivalent ol .Leduror/Astlslanl Lecturer), in .. 

• Qusin:a| , iAdmlni»ir*iidn, ,ln euch' Holds as Account 1 119 . Finance. 
iniern*Uonal,; 8 iJiinee», ■Rdieonn*! Moneggmont, Dankina. Mark* I mg. 
no 1 uec 1 ol (he** .pA*>« vrlll bo **poelod 10 plan jnd : 0'08nUa couists 
and apademiu «of)yi)io-3 lw.il/ldHion «o normal. lF»chlr>g and research 
. aurie*. ^q<} v,uj be’ sued to umiedake *ome Mlynsion nachtno- . 
Ssleripg ;v*||| bq ooi“*ita’™uF 4 t 8 Wdh rtUalifrcallorB, arid ,o*per|Bnca 
Benefits lnoludo*'bnhii*l leavu. airli lesVe, pasttigo « tho bvainhing 
end ond cf conirtpl for troao recrtilldd overec.js. out-sldiied scrom-' 

- moostion, Ani- ra-m-'ilical schtintu. ... 

All appDlnimqrita, will to ofkrra fev in«d pciiodv, r-omntlv cl lhi*B 

hflreoTiaiil.- Armnaunonls foi secvtuimuni iiom ,-. istiuy &|ipn|ritir.c.r,lc 

koqrs with pio^tcian lor earlier ismlMKan. ana iu.^y he rfstuH O'i 
lor. p.vt-flua ippolfitmoni may be considered 
■hose who era niferi-d, eiipolniment mil on .jr pectin to nsturno duty 
0* coon a* possible md profurab', noi Isipr ih.in Sopfonlr'er 15. IBt'1 

Awlloallon* Milts lull eunicufunt v|ino, nimu* and .addressee 'of Ihcee 
rsfstteo, md tampl* publientloiii. If poaslble, should resch the 
University of Macau Hon* KOng Office. Room 1180, Star f»»uif. 
■•Muhiliul, Hong K-ing.'M aooti *1 ponlbf* before, April JUb, 1181.: 


, CAPRICORNIA INSTITUTE OF ADVANCED EDUCATION 
. ; Department of MathemB(ks end Computing \ 

Lecturer 

Appllcatlona; ore Invited from suitably qualified or ex- 

PGrtencsd petals tor a position as Lecturer, bpeoiallsing 

in compular acranoe. 1 1 

S^Wnt dalgry scale : Lecturer $16,469 Jo $25,132 per 

anriUrn.AuaL 

fM^thsr InformaHon fltitJ epplipalion forms can be obtaihed 
Ivjfn. 'hs Aflanl General lor Queensland, 899/393 Strand, 
wIlh whom oppHoalion^ i close «> 


AUSTRALIA 

ROYAL MELBOURNE INSTITUTE 
OF TECHNOLOGY LIMITED 
Faculty of Architecture & Building 

HEAD 

DEPARTMENT OF BUILDING 

The Faculty ol Archilecluro and Quirdinrj is seolting 
to appoint ,1 dynamic, perceptive and responsitylo 
person lo the position of Head ol Department of 
Building. 

The Faculty oflers courses in Arr.hlleclurn. Buildinq. 
Intonor Design. Landscapa Architecture and Quantify 
Surveying. 

Tho successful applicant should: 

■ have a deep connjrn for iho needs of sludonls 

• l<ave a tertiary qualification m Building with .1 
slgrnlicant record in the prachcc ol building and/ 
01 related disciplines 

• have a broad knowledge of the building industry 
in Australia arul have n work in, 1 iiiicii.,r^t,vi<lui<j 
andannpprcualionof thorolosaitdplntosophrea 
of related disciplines 

• he an able administrator with a proven record 

s be able lo communicate with a wido variety of 
■people and groups and be com muted to tlm 
ongoing development ol Hie Depailinontandliru 
Faculty. 

The position will he offered on a lomirod basil 

Salary SA32.5G I pa. 

A pnsition desciiplinn shnuMbo obtained from Ft MIT. 
Staff Branch. PO. Box ;M7GV. GPO Mettoumo. 
Applications nuollnij rof. no. 13/ 01 AM lotlw litalf 
Officer by 30/4/1081. 


UNIVERSITY 
OF NATAL 

DEPARTMENT OF 
-PHILOSOPHY 

DURBAN 

Applications arc invited 
from suitably qualified per- 
sons, regardless of sex, reli- 
gion, race, colour ur 
national origin for appoint- 
ment to the post of 

LECTURER 

The successful applicant will 
have to be proficient in 
modern British and Ameri- 
can Philosophy and ad- 
vanced Logic, as well as 
Philosophy of Science, and 
will be appointed ns soon 
a* pussihlv after the 1st 
May. 1981. 

The salary scale attached 10 
the post Is 

R9.150 x 600— R1 3,310 \ 751) 
— R 14,850 per annum 
The commencing salary 
notch will be dependent on 
ihe qualifications and/ur ex- 
perience of the successful 
applicant. In addition, a 
service bonus or 93 of 
one month’* salary is pay- 
able subject lo Treasury 
regulations. 

Application forms, farther 
particulars of the post and 


medical aid, group Insur- 
ance, staff bursary, hous- 
ing loan and subsidy 
schemes, long leave condi- 
tions, and travelling, ex- 
penses on flril appointment 
are obtainable from the 
Registrar, University of 
Natal, King George V 
Avenue, Durban, with whom 
applications, on the pre- 
scribed form, must he 
lodged nr.i later than 39th 
Marth, 1 -Si. quoting the 
reference Adv. JD14/S1. 


Fellowships and 
Studentships 


OXFORD 

woi-FHON ca>ut.i;r. 

NON-RIII’I NDIAllY JHN[l)ll 
II Kl,l A III.' II Kl.l.LOWbllll-a 
IVKI 

Tlic Colliqr j.i-tpoira lit 
uli-L-t lo iitninl I’j non- 
sii|,|,»diary JlfNIOll lli:- 
st Altai imoviBFims. i» 
i.mUi-iatsi M sufll'-irni inern 
iTisi-m UiirmlvM. wlihoiil 
iimiioiion vf jubl-'t 1 . l»r l»»«* 
yi-as» In il,c fini Innanrn ir>- 
niv.Mhln lor noi iner,- Ilian „ni, 
iuril.oi Iwa-yr.ir I, mi , . 
■Ji-lulirr I. IMJI1. Tli !•*.«> 
1 1 UuwBliirra tarrv r.ciiiinoa 
Idblo ll'lhls Iirlift lw toc-iu 
.1 wi-iki and arc umn in 
boil, nun an, l wuiitn. i jiidl- 
,|.iiira iiioulj nunu.iiiv )„■ 
undrr ih» .iot of on ncia- 
brr 1. lvm. In (tic n.viursl 
kclcncci rrcftrciut? will ua 
!vun la ihuie noldlna a doc 


The Times 
Higher 
Education 
Supplement 


It you like what you read in The Times 
Higher Education Supplement why not 
make sure of a regular weekly copy by 
placing an order with your newsagent? 
Alternatively a subscription for one 
year in the United Kingdom costs 
£26.26 (52 issues) or overseas by 
surface mail : £27.04. 

Simply complete the coupon below 
and post it together with' your cheque 
to : THE SUBSCRIPTION MANAGER, 
Times Newspapers Limited, PO Box 7, 
200 Gray*s Inn Road. London WC1X 


Alf advertisements are 
subiect to the conditions of 
acceptance of 
Times Nawspnpe/s Ltd. 
copies ol which are 
available on request. 


Courses 


BOLTON COLLEGE OF EDUCATION 

ffcchnlcal) 

A Ge/wt>.tof AJvnncflii Suufy ni 

TtiviMtCai find turthtr £di teautw 

COURSES COMMENCING amEMSER 1981 
. (AND SEPTEMBER 1982) 

Applications aro toviled tnr- ■’ 

A ihrdc-year jmii-tirnn course on iho curriculiirn ot h'ltridur 
and Technical Education fittondod fot uintHblV qualilidti 
and experienced lo.ichera or adni)nlstr.Moi& qiitf leidlhu 
to tho award of live 'University' of ^anfirtosif-r derjree oi 

: : \ MASTER IH EDUCATION ' 

(Further and Technical Education) 

The cuufoo comprises; 

(aj The taught pro gram in o which cxloiula ovm Die first 
and, second years and involves throe unite, namely : 
' . Curriculum Theory 

Management of the Curriouium, and 
■ Design and Evaluation of IhQ Curriculum ; 

(h) A aupOrvIsed research programme extending through- 
. , out the third year end Isedlhg to the prgaontailon 
-• df a (HeeertAUon. - * ’ 

Furtherpadiculera and (orirna of application from i . 

The, Dimeter (Dept THaj. BoHw College of Education 
(Technical),; ChMwIcX Street. Bolton BL 2 1JW. 
Tefephbne: Bolton 22132, 


Please arrange for me to have one 
year’s subscription to The Times 
Higher Education Supplement. 


I enclose payment of 


Name. . .. 


Address'. 


Signature 


Date 


Overseas readers please write for 
airmai ^subscription rates lo The 
Subscription Manager. 



















Apjii O' 
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Union view 

Monster that 
should be left 
on the shelf 

The paper by the Secretary of State 
proposing a public sector higher 
education committee, published in 
the THES on February 6, makes it 
clear that the Department of Edu- 
cation and Science is looking for 
a means of managing the contrac- 
tion of public sector higher educa- 
tion ; that this is to be undertaken 
for financial, not educational, 
reasons ; and that the DES does not 
believe that the local authorities 
will assist in the rundown 
of major institutions for which 
they ate responsible. National 
coordination of local initiative, 
as envisaged by the Oakes 
report and the Price Committee is 
not enough. Mr Carlisle is com- 
mitted to the removal of the bulk 
of advanced further education to a 
new sector controlled by a new body 
funded only by central Government 
appointed by the Secretary of State 
and directly responsible to him. 

Opposition from other Govern- 
ment departments and from 
organizations concerned with educa- 
tion has apparently caused a re- 
think within the DES. A re-drafted 

J iaper Is due before Easter, but this 
i likely to bring forward similar 
ideas- 


In 1978-79 around Higher Education 
into the 1990 * , and led to a wide- 
spread endorsement of various 
forms of that document’s Model 
E, a programme for using the 
demographic downturn to extend 
educational opportunity. 

The educational arguments for 
such an alternative have been 
strongly reinforced in the Interven- 
ing period by the growing unem- 
ployment crisis, which has hit young 
people particularly severely and the 
economic recession which has hit 
traditional industries hardest : 
recovery will depend heavily on an 
extension of training and retraining 
programmes. Por economic and 
social reasons as well as educational 
ones, this is no time to develop a 
policy which will consciously reduce 
the output of highly trained man- 
power. The paper refers to the 
need to develop a " cost-effective ” 
system. This is a very difficult and 


politically loaded concept, as has 
been demonstrated bv the difficul- 
ties faced in the tDBS-based Stephen 
Jones group's attempts to arrive at 
a viable and fair system of unit 
costing. 




r, 


The Secretary of State's paper 
links resource constraints with the 
assumption of sharply declining 
student numbers, in order to demon- 
strate a need for the contraction of 
higher education as a whole. How- 
ever, the paper deals with it in 
isolation, and still leaves a substan- 
tial part of this provision outside 
the proposed new body. 

It makes no attempt to analyse 
alternative strategies to respond to 
the demographic downturn after 
1984. Tha bald statement " the 
prospect of silarpiy declining num- 
bers' 1 is the sum total of the con- 
sideration of the complex educa- 
tional and social issues involved, 
which generated considerable debate 


The proposed committee would be 
responsible for 98 institutions: "29 
of which are now polytechnics " ; 38 
other institutions maintained at 
resent by local authorities ; and 31 
nstitutions already centrally 
funded. The paper and more par- 
ticularly the annex, recognizes the 
degree to which advanced work is 
dispersed throughout further educa- 
tion. While the proposed commit- 
tee is provided in 404 institutions 
in total, 365 of these are local autho- 
rity maintained institutions and 
the latter are part of the main- 
tained further education system 
comprising 517 Institutions In- all. 
Thus, over 70 per cent of 
local authority institutions have a 
stake In the committee, but only 13 
per cent will be included in the 
new arrangements. This is of cri- 
tical . importance/ since It will be 
responsible for institutions not for 
courses. There Is no discussion in 
the paper of courses which fail out- 
side the institutional framework. 
This would be an extremely rigid 


and narrow system leaving out a 
great many institutions altogether. 

The DES argues that the institu- 
tions included cover 87 per ccut of 
full-time and sandwich course stu- 
dents. However, the present geo- 
graphical spread of courses enables 
many more students to enter higher 
education than would otherwise he 
the case, particularly part-time stu- 
dents, whom the paper discounts 
and to whom an unrealistic FTE 
conversion factor is applied to 
reduce their importance. In fact 
there were 156,000 part-time stu- 
dents on advanced FE courses in 
1980, as against 193,000 full-time 
and sandwich studeuts. 

Many other problems can only 
be touched on here: tho future of 
noil-advanced work in the desig- 
nated institutions, tha unrepresen- 
tative nature or the committee 
itself ; the practical problems of 
imposing cuts on the planned scale ; 
a further disruption and cutback 
of public sector teacher education 
(which would be included within 
the new sector in its entirety) ; the 
creation of further rifts between the 
higher education systems of Eng- 
land. Wales, Northern Ireland and 
Scotland; and, most of all, the 
possibility that this "reorganiza- 
tion ” like those which have afflic- 
ted other services, would mean a 
worsening of provision with no real 
savings, and tne generation of new 
national and regional bureaucracies. 
The paper itself admits It expects 
no overall savings from the changed 
structure, just a transfer from local 
to national funding. 

Is there an alternative? There 
has been a consonsus for some years 
that national coordination is neces- 
sary, but equally it has been widely 
agreed that this should retain the 
fundamental principle of local 
authority control, and that it should 
maintain the flexibility of the 
present system by funding courses, 
not institutions. The Price Com- 
mittee proposals last year for a 
colleges and polytechnics commit 
tee would meet both these vital 
criteria. Mr Carlisle should -leave 
his Frankenstein monster on the 
shelf, and look once again at the 
Price proposals. 



Paul Bennett 


The author is education officer of 
the National Association ofTeachen 
in Further and Higher Education 


Why belief in 
self-help is 
a mistake 



Keith Hampson 

A couple of weeks ago, a dozen 
treated themselves to a debate 
on adult education. Though attract* 
ob little interest from my col* 
leagues and even less from Labour 
members, it was not. tfrJthout pas- 
fJpVktid as the minister, Nell Mac* 
car lane. commented,' it was 


This can be fatal when local coun- 
cillors run across it. Faced with 
militant school teachers and angry 
parents, adult education is an attrac- 
tive and seemingly painless way of 
reducing an education budget, if 
you view it as a fringe activity used 
mainly by middle class ladies, 

In my .view, it has also never 
attracted the best of I.e.a. officers, 
and la the universities, despit? a 
smartening up of the old extra-mural 
image,- its practitioners tend to be 
looked on as Infra-dig or second 
best. In the words of the minister 
"It covers an enormous range". 
Frankly, it will continue to be the 

f loor relation and get nowhere as 
ong as it remains such a wide- 
ranging and Imprecise force. As I 
said In the debate the subject 
embraces something far too 
important to be allowed to be- lost 
merely .because adult education is 
still associated in most minds iwith 
flower-arranging afid cake Icing. 

Leisure activities are undoubtedly 
important. Whether practical, cul- 
tural or Intellectual, adult education 
enurses can, and for many people 
undoubtedly do. enhance personal 
fulfilment* spark off new interests 
and help to ease the -stress of life* 
But, when everything is said, - they 
are not a critical pert of the state's 

E ' ro vision' and; in all honesty, people 
ave enjoyed them on the cheap 
for many years. • i . 

■Mora recognised as of centra] 
Importance are courses for the dis- 
advantaged. ; No ope can gainsay the 
brilliant sutcessof tha adult 


%l‘ 'W 0 wanted more of it l 
rhe public never ceases to .be, 


--■■"I Kummeiiieu, it 

l^.T'arkabljr^ free of partisan feel* 

■mazed by the practices of lhe : 
they may not. appre- 
*nat ono of our indulgences is 
toe holding of raffles: the Speaker 
{" er y now and then draws num- 
#!. i of paper out of a box 

. if the lucky: winners have .the 

j^‘vJ e 8e of proposing Bills or— and 
ly second • best— motions . for 

debate, 

Jinurch, Robldi Sqijire. was the latest 
3fcl ne ! ot the motions ballot. and he 


4 new Tory member for .Horo- 
: hi Robm | Sqijire.. was the latest 
• iMuiT 4 ! °f l he motions ballot. and he 
adult, education. . The ,pfqb* 

; adult ’' education' to tty* 

-dne really knows whatsit is. 


programme. Mora 1 than ' three ' mil- 
lion people can in one form; or, 
another . benefit from the work: of 
the . adult literacy and .basic skills 
unit. U is not just a matter of 
learning to read and write j help 
■ pf other kinds is necessary to enable 
them to plug into society properly. 
Iu this arpa the Government has 
been generous in its support, con- 
sidering the present climate. 

But, once again,: ft is neither the 
whole nor the most important part 
of tho. story. The most .vital gap 
in British education today Is our 
inability ' to provide adequately the . 
means to re-eqiih> people with i .M; 
skills, whether the* be. already. It 
...work or .unemployed, when; one 
makes such, a specifically vocational' 
pitch. If t? guaranteed tg-J^d - lh» 
Hackles l ot trbdidottal adult educa* 
r tors." But priorities there hava to; 
v t& and thjy it it* in Ay book. Coq- 
' tinulng education for all, irrespec-; 


tiye of ability to pay, must be our 
long-term goal, but no big-bang 
theory of reform will achieve it. We 
must make a start on a narrower 
vocational front. 

The primary response of United 
Kingdom firms to falling producti- 
vity is to focus on restrictive prac- 
tices and overmanning, adult 
retraining barely gets considered 
Whereas according to a recent 
report by Professor Frank Bradbury 
and John Russell for the Chemical 
Industry Training Board, adult 
retraining features high on the list 
of management's priorities in the 
United States and Japan. 

We suffer from a hang-over belief 
in self-help. I suspect we are hooked 
on the notion that people learn 
from their mistakes. Most do not 
They simply go on making them 
This applies to management as to 
the shop floor. Yet too much of the 
retraining debate centres only on 
the workforce. Far be it for me to 
despise entrepreneurs. We badly 
need as many as we can find. But 
the truth about modern industry is 
that most businessmen are not 
entrepreneurs \ they are managers, 
And Improved paanagoment "m “ 
can be taught. 

We need '.an entirely new and 
concerted approach to" on-and-off- 
the-job 'life-long learning. And, 
above all, there must be a flexibility 
and a Joint use of resources on -a 
scale we have hot seen before. Over 
the next two decades, (hard will b 
a growing surplus capacity, esp 
ally . in - the colleges. We need 
educational -brokerage operation 
that will link. together neighbouring 
institutions using-von the Open 
.University model— staff and re- 
sources of one to complement thi, 
other ; courses tailored to particular 
local' circumstances; - It I would be a 
natural extension of ' tita. short 
course work increasingly under- 
taker! by universities. To get things 
moving mord ■ briskly, however, tho. 
DES oqgbt to exploit ..the one uni- 
versity area it funds directly the 
extramural/adult -departments. A 
small pgrt of. university funds could 
be rerouted in this . way to ensure 
that, these departments become 
internal ** brokers”, drawing op the 
talents of ail other departments pad 
theif staff . Nell MacFnrianq prom- 
ised a . j* view of further . apd adult 
education, pui much Aoiild be. done 
in the meantime. 


Thursday 


Monday 


Our overnight ferry crossing via 
Southampton has been reprieved 
from the seamen’s dispute with 
Townsend Thoresen. Relief all 
round since the alternative was the 
early morning Dover crossing ; 
booked earlier in ilie week when 
Southampton was strike-bound. Five- 
days' fieldwork In Paris from to- 
morrow with 52 students — geo- 
graphy and French studies — needs 
no organizational problems at this 
stage. Manage to squeeze in the 
final introductory lecture before an 
academic council meeting devoted 
to spending cuts. 


Friday 


Usual mcrry-gn-rouiid nr lor to a 
' ’s absence from 


fiold course. A week 1 „ 

the department requires sotnu 
arangements Ln he made, money bus 
to he collected from the bunk and 
domestic complexities to be sorted mhmMNHMMHI 
out. All I need is for the depart- 
ment's minibus to decide to play up. TnocHow ' 
It does, with a lame tachograph. 1 UCoUtty 
This piece of equipment, apparently 

■.!«. 1 — I.. (t«lA I? IlfArtO ID 


Ditto noise. La Defense and the 
thirty-sixth floor of its Tour Fiat 
is a novel location for the first 
formal lecture presentation of the 
week. It is all too much for one 
student who sways alarmingly from 
the effects of vertigo and has to re- 
turn to ground level. The views arc 
superb and impress the students 
who are already beginning to 
appreciate the scale of Parisian 
planning. manage to con my 
colleagues into taking the coach to 
the northern drabness of Sarcellcs 
and St Denis In the afternoon. 1 
visit planning offices to collect 
material t for a summer paper — feel- 
ing selfish but I cannot' afford 
either the time or money for a re- 
turn trip for my own ends. By 9.00 
pm, working down the menu again, 
but feeling that this Is fully justi- 
fied ufter a very productive day. 


vital for journeys into Europe^ is 
repaired by late afternoon. Hie 
minibus is packed with the usual 
pnruphernalia of n field-trip, maps, 
offprints, etc. I manage a semb- 
tance of politcnes to colleagues who 
remark knowingly, " Off to Gay 

Faroe then?” Home for three hours — ■ — - 

to pack and have a rushed meal. “ ut “ic usually Impeccable PR 
Back to the department at 8.30 p.m. arrangements fall foul, of illness so 


Ditto noise. I take a group to look 
at Cr£teiL and discuss planning of 
the southern suburbs, then on to 
Evry now town to meet the rest of 
the group who have been studying 
regional shopping centres. Wc nave 
a visit arranged for the afternoon, 


MWMI „ the department at 8.30 p.m. 
to wait for a coach to arrive. -Have 
alt 52 students been Informed of 
the change in departure time? They 
al turn up, as does the coach. De- 
lighted to see that it's our regular 
driver -who likes both French food 
and Paris traffic. A disgruntled 
coach driver can ruin a field im 
before it starts. We make the 
haven of the bar on the ferry by 
10.30 pm for tha first relaxation for 
a couple of days. - - 


Saturday 


that wc have no guide. I arrange 
to have a film shown about the new 
town, followed by an Impromptu 
question and answer session before 
leading a tour. The high density 
pyramidal apartments of one of the 
central residential areas always 
evoke a reaction from students nur- 
tured on British planning Ideals. 
Fortunate that both I and my two 
colleagues have been to Evry several 
times before and can now guide a 
visit ourselves. Pdriphtrlque at rush 
hour must underline lecture com- 
ments on the congestion of central 
Paris anil Its journey to work prob- 
lems. 


Short night’s sleep as we lose an 
hour on the crossing. In the cold 
dawn light, the oil refineries in Le 
Havre and the fog-chrouded Tancar- 
viile Bridge are odd Introductions 
to a course centred on urban plan- 
ning in France. Minibus and coach 
meet behind Noire Dame for an ex- 
tended lunch break. Couldn’t get 
our usual central Fans hostel, so It’s 
out to the unknown suburban 
.wastes of Clicby and the settling of 



haven’t been collected by three stu- 
dents, largely because they're still 
in central Paris. Usual callous feel- 
ing that they should have been at 
the coach on time, though their 
eventual arrival Is nonetheless 
secretly welcome. 


Sunday 


Early hours noise In a hostel whose 
acoustics would enhance tho LSO 
make* getting up .difficult. But to- 
day la an introductory day to cen- 
tral Paris: The; majority' of the atu* 
ddents, . tlie geographers, have 
group projects to da While a small 
group makes the pilgrimage to Belle- 
ville -with ins. The colour of a Suta- 
dtiy morning market dpM little to 
hide the starkhess of the recent 
t ran if arm align of the quartier. Even 
the door of the office o£ the local 
protest movement, has been . bricked 
up. ' Meat. all Students, 1 A rhe after- 
noon tor q visit to tho Marais to 
lexwttlrjy its renovation. . I leave a 
small silver of the afternoon tosiip 
Into the Jeju.de Paumo and encour- 
age students to- db likewise. Even 
In the. crowds of a Sunday afternoon, 
the dept i of fight qbd colour always . 
revive the spirits. Dinner Ut h regu- 
lar restaurant, Accompanied ; by 'the 
usual , comparisons ’ with. British 
restaurant prices. 


Wednesday 

Ditto noise. Another new town, this 
time Marne-le-Vall£e in the less 
affluent eastern suburbs. Always 
fascinated at seeing its core of 
Noisiei, a 19th century community 
built by the Metmier chocolate 
family — make comparisons with 
Bourneville and ftowntree’s New 
Earswick. The Rowmree-Mackintash 
sign on the factory completes the 
circle I Unsure whether students 
share the fascination — the pace Is 
telling. Afternoon discussion on tha 
Giscard/ Chirac battle over the Les 
Holies site and then visit the forum 
shopping Centre for a closer look 
with representative of* planning 
agency. Return \a favourite 
restaurant for final Jtab at menu. 
Catch up bn wit of former, research 
assistant,, up for the day from Sr 
Etienne— -bis- one-liners are wasted 
down there. No time so far for 
wine shopping so promise ourselves 
a hypermarket visit on the way back 
to the ferry tomorrow' before exhaus- 
tion takes over. 


Thursday 


Ditto noise. Early start and a total 
metro strike ensures that geo- 
graphers' map reading is put to the 
test to avoid the jams, wo make , 
the hypermarket ana even have time 
for tho tapestry at Bayeux before 
the everting ferry out of Cherbourg. 
Ferry discussions oii the value of 
fieldwork and. students who have'. 
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rtaid £40 each decide that they've 
.had value for money. Customs “do" 
the minibus despite my obvious 
Integrity. Homo by 11.1 5 p.m. .Ex* 


baustlon does take over. 


Michael Bateman 


Tha author U principal lecturer in 
geography at Portsmouth Poly- 
technic. 
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TIMES HIGHER EDUCATION SUPPLEMENT fi 3Ji 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


The training of journalists 


Monday 

I awake to tito shrill cries of the 
Obispo bird. These colourful crea- 
tures with razor sharp beaks and 
the wing span of a full grown Scot- 
tish eagle are a feature of, the 
Krumbango campus, sometimes 
massing into flocks of well over 
10,000, and swooping down low over 
the administrative block. Although 
not predatory, the Oblspos do occa- 
sionally carry off sheep and goats 
from the Kumbelo hillside, end only 
last year, in an Incident which Is 
still talked about over coffee In the 
senior common room, snatched the 
deputy registrar from the verandah 
on which he was relaxing after a 
heavy morning of committee work. 

Tuesday 

I start work in my study this morn- 
ing on a lecture which I am to give 
on 11 Deschooling : The Way Ahead ", 
My task is made the harder by the 
general lack of interest in the topic 
among my new found colleagues 
here at Krumbango. Perhaps such 
indifference is understandable if not 
excusable in e country where formal 
education is not at present available 
for 90 per cent of the population. 

Revive my flagging spirits with a 
glass of the local spirit — a man- 
grove-based liqueur called Sapristo. 
(Quite delicious). . 

Wednesday 

My de-schooling lecture today- Peel 
like some Eastern plenipotentiary 
as I climb into the gaily coloured 
Tumbrllo which the head of depart- 
ment has sent round for me. These 
are really little more than elaborate 
rickshaws, heavy wooden carriages 
which are cheecfully pulled around 
the campus by first-year student 
volunteers. They sway dreadfully 
but 1 . have now discovered a way 
.to- wedge' - myself ■ against the 
- cushions, and can quite manege to 
. fnark scripts oil the way to and Troth 

Thursday . |. 

I mn lying in bed when the housp- 
boy brings in the post. How pleasant 
to find an airmail copy of The 
TUBS. Reading it gives one the 
welcome feeling of belonging to a 
quite delightful community of 


Sir, — Peter David is too glib in 
stating that academics have always 
been sniffy and . . . downright 
obstructive ... to the training of 
Journalists ” ( THES , February 13). 

At the turn of the century acade- 
mics were regularly courted, and 
listened to— if not always politely 
— by the Institute of Journalists 
when it was the only organization 
representing Journalists. Birming- 
ham University published a journal- 
ism curriculum in 1908, followed 
in 1910 by London University. The 
latter became, in very watered-down 
form, the basis for the Diploma for 
Journalism which ran at the univer- 
sity from 1919 to 1939. In its last 
five years It was centred in King’s 
College and graduates of the 1939 
class presently hold down jobs like 
editor, Sunday People . and diplo- 
matic correspondent of The Obser- 
ver. Graduates can also be found 
in news agencies and other Fleet 
Street newspapers, -but they rarely 
talk about their academic training 
in journalism. The editor of the 
Sunday People. Geoffrey Pinning- 
ton, baa described ,the course as 
follows : "Academically it was 

much nearer -the thinking behind 
a lot of universities today and not 


Grants committee 

Sir, — I question only one statement 
in John Bevon’s otherwise excellent 
analysts (THES, February 27) of 
the ministerial memorandum pro- 
posing the creation of a public sec- 
tor higher education grants com- 
mittee, and that is the statement 
". . . the reasonable assumption 
that the validation of courses is left 
to the existing bodies . . It is 
surely the validating bodies that 
have neon such a heavy contributing 
factor in the need for rationaliz- 
ation, and There mean “academic” 
rationalization. I am not so naive 
as to think that the memorandum 
is proposing " an emancipation of 
the serfs 11 but 1 for one nope that 
it might lead to some curtailment 
of the powers of these validating 
bodies. One of them, the CNAA, 
has become -moribund in what, for 
an Institution, is a . remarkably 
short time. In your same issue, the 
article by Robin Alexander and 
Eileen Wormald lends support to 
my views.. . 

It is refreshing; to see that Mr 
Bevan treats the proposals In the 
memorandum os Being worthy of 
consideration as a . practicable 
proposition and dots not just dis- 
miss. it in the cavalier -way most 
have done; • 

Youths faithfully, 

PROFESSOR M. NORTH. . . 
Dean,- Faculty of Social Sciences 
and Humanities, Preston Polytechnic 


Opposing the cats 

Sir,— I wish to dissent from the 
expressed in your leader 
(TJJBS, February 27) where you 
criticize the ACE’s determination 
to resist all of President Reagan's 
higher education cuts. You suggest 
mat it . should accept some ‘Mew 
damaging'* cuts, in order that if 
PT: .-better oppose others, which 
would be "more harmful”..: 
However, such a strategy would 
fall since it overlooks an important 

E oint: the effect of cuts Is harmful 
ecause the idea behind .them is to 
harm. Therefore, to concede-! any 


the deep specialization in a narrow 
beam. We had subjects . . . that 
still stay with ma and 1 found that 
sort of discipline , . . invaluable 
to me later. . . ." 

Journalistically, Mr Pinnington 
says, he was put through it by the 
legendary Tom (Clarke, ■Northcliffe 
protegd and former News Chronicle 
editor : 

"The course was ideal . . . and 
there should be a degree in journal- 
ism whether you call It a degree or 
not where journalism is the aim of 
everyone.” 

Yours faithfully, 

F. N. HUNTER, 

The radio journalism unit. iLondon 
College of Printing, 'London, SE1. 

Sir.— I read with great interest the 
article on academic training 
for journalists. Unfortunately, 
the writer of the article had 
not completed his homework, for 
the University of London ran a 
course for a University Diploma in 
Journalism from 1920 certainly until 
1938. I have this morning checked 
in our college calendar, which 
printed every year a two-page state- 
ment about this diploma. Basically, 
it was a two-session course held in 


Graduate nurses 

Sir,— I read with interest your 
article * Every Chance of 
Recovery ” i(THE5, January 30) 
concerning uie introduction and 
current status of graduate pro- 
grammes for nurses in this country. 

■However, “ success ” as measured 
simply in completion rates is surely 
" missing the mark ”. Naturally, com- 

f iledon rates on any course are very 
mportant — but genuine "success” 
is surely better measured In terms 
of the impact of graduate pro- 
grammes on the development and 
practice of effective nursing, includ- 
ing the preparation of graduates 


cooperation with Bedford College, 
King’s College and the London 
School of Economics. The aim was 
to give a sound intellectual training, 
with experience in practical work 
calculated to promote efficiency for 
the profession of journalism. The 
course was open to matriculated 
students of not less than 17 years 
of age. Graduates were permitted 
to complete the course in one year 
rather than two. The annual report 
of University College London for 
the session 1937 to 1938 states that 
" the present session marks the close 
of tho college participation In that 
scheme. Bedford College and the 
London School of Economics with- 
drew some time ago. As from 1938- 
39 the work will be concentrated at 
King's College which is so favour- 
ably placed In relation to Fleet 
Street and its opportunities for prac- 
tical work ”. what happened to the 
diploma when it moved down to 
what we normally call "that place 
in the Strand”, I do not know. 
Yours faithfully, 

JOSEPH W. SCOTT, 

Librarian, 

University College London 


An essential adjunct to clarity of 
the submission must be the validat- 
ing process Itself. The exercise cur- 
rently undertaken by the CNAA 
provides opportunity for rigorous 
examination of the submission, and 
for discussion with the course team, 
by a panel drawing on mainstream 
educational expertise at both 
academic and professional levels. 
Recent CNAA proposals (eg 
" Partnership In Validation ” 
underline the importance accorded 
to thla interactive process, and are 
to be greatly welcomed. 

The " success " of graduates from 

degree programmes must 

be set against their absolute num 



discussed with the candidates in 
the light of their interests, abili- 
ties, qualifications and knowledge 
of what might be- available to them. 
„ David Jobbing's reference to the 
large volume ” of our submission 
vis- a- via many university' submis- 


sions was slightly paradoxical. , It 
would bo patently absurd to equate 
quality of content ■ with weight. 
Here the. vital factor must be the 
clarity with which the document 
sets out iiich ; aspects of the 
cqwso as its . underlying philo- 
sophy 5 organization; subject in- 
puts; .and; their interlinking rebu- 
live to course aims and objectives. 

report ; •/ ;■ 1 

Slr.-rThe ; .article',..' j with Its ; sense- 
tlbvdA- Headline "<?Nl*A attacks 
8outh Batik *» (THES , FebriiaW 20) 
» a biassed account of the CNAA 
import, and its selective and in- 
acciurats i reporting is unworthy of 
your: columns.. The ,CNAA*s chief 


cuts is to give assent to the wilful 
damage ql higher .education, . This 


ds at Krun- 


, Would. Iqavo. academic Wdrts in 2 

fight Mr, Reagan's .other proposed : 
changer in stqdent financial' aid” 
since all future cuts would have to 
be fought ■ separately t . without 
recourse to general principle, . 
^Moreover, In. view of the recently 
expressed .concord between : Mr 
Reagan -and ;Mrs. ThSteher oh eco- 
nomic policy and the stated: Intern 
Ir-j- ’?• % ^ . WS- to introduce 
Student loans here. It is alarmingly 
Inaporopriate to suggest a degree 
of compliance with such regressive 
schemes, however well Intentioned 
such suggestions, may be. - : -. 

Yours faithfully, • [ - 

h IP, lover, . : . •- .> ; 

®tew P r G,rie “' : \ , 

Bulgarian survey . 

SirjAYobr : 1 f* Soviet ' sex'-' survey ** 
.rtMrtedijfejhe Medical Academy 
lit, -Sofia (T Ff ES/FobrytiTy -20) would 
seemingly ^Con firm. th» - Russian 

raSttBEi-;* >b ™T 

. ! N<W{in$batn University,;. 

/ i'l. • .4 i vji i .? V 

4*;.' . ^ . ; I. 


concern at pny visit- is to establish 
the quail re of the institution’s 
courses ?nd of the total educatibnal 
experience,; It provides for IU stu- 
dent*, provided the quality is satis- 
ft clary ! wAe » 18 polnt that 


:r j, —w t-v-ut - him 

the academic organisation 1 ' arid 
Structure iS laraely immaterial. In 
this context, the CNAA’a report 
recognize* » the high k quality of 
meny of the courses” and the 
substantial progress that bad been 
made in many. areas including the 1 
' “WPUter services.” , 
N.eyerthweM, .(he report appears to; 
copiceTn .itself unduly . much with 
organizational matters. .. . . t . 1 

statement in,, your article 
that ttoeire was a standstill on all 
initiatives from 1978 to 1980 is a 
Pr*Y*sty.;<)f' the truth. The report . 

•i-.e •>-■> u i.*t i •..> s : ■; - v j. • 4'!. 

/j;,v 


for graduate programmes in nursing 
Is, one hopes,- a temporary one. 
With increasing numbers of nurse 
graduates emergent each year, it ia 
encouraging to feel that some at 
least will provide the necessary 
amalgam of professional/academic 
leadership so necessary if such 
courses are to succeed m the pro- 
motion of an increasingly effective 
nursing care system, and in the 
emergence of nursing- as an acade- 
mic discipline in its own right. 

. . ., j : 

Director - of . Studies - BA nursing 
course, Snef field City Polytechnic. 

refers to .there having . been no 
mador policy , inhlatives ” ; during 
. ** at . . Period^ ' and even . that fi 
questionable, in fact that period 
Wda: one of very considerable con? 
.splidatlon and development of new 
- courses, effected, quietly dnd. unob- 
trusively In ..the old ; South Rank 
•style.., 1 ;,;:. .. 

- Nobody will ' dispute rthe point 
that much requires to be; done, in 
/particular ttf meet the demands of 
restraint. Given 
effective • leadership, South Bank 
,will have no difficulty in meeting 
the. challenge sucpess^illy, 

ff, sp & h d t^ 19 p 7®r c 

i for piAiUfaHdir *«oidfi 

They ... iftotrfd he aifhort 
Rf pomble andSMhoula he Sufitten 
on'ofie tide' of thq paper only. The 
editor, reserves the; right to cut or 
miend them- ' if ndcqsspry. . 

* • ‘‘.v (-. -.f/.-U: w- VA'f -f. va. 

, j v. V; 


Fines for theses 

uncompletd 

Sir i— 1 reier to a brief article b A 
eating that Bristol Univerattj 
currently considering the impoddn 
of fines on students who fail j# 
complete their PhD theses 
a given time (THES, Februsw w i 
Leaving Bristol aside It does hm 
a sorry state o* affairs vAeow 
have, lo start talking about fink 
scholars. Our legal systems requU ' 
parents or guardians to attend the i 
courts .when a juvenile commits i 
felony. I presume in any emergen 
schemes to fine PhD studanu thi 1 
doctoral supervisor will stand alon* 
side the guilty student, actiogbi ' 
loco parentis ? 

Seriously, may I restate what ,1 ■ 
said last year at the Brussels Buns : 
pean Institute for Adm«d Man. j 
agement Studies that there ft a ! 
need to have a much clow vwk- ; 
ing relationship between pew. ; 
graduate scholars and their toper- j 
visors. I say this because I u [ 
particularly concerned abott tot \ 
possible adverse p«ychologlal t&i ; 
other ImpUcsitions which mtj h 
result from the non-completion « 
doctoral work. In effect, every tin 
a person fails to complete t PhD 
what we are really producing is t 
"high level failure*'. This torch 
cannot be good for Indltidnbw 
the nation. Students must not bi 
too cosseted during their r weird 
work. However, I believe that t 
more active role by some super- 
visors would go some way to In- 
creasing the probability of tuccttt 
of their PhD students. Then pw 
haps we will not even have to Ulk 
of thing* like “ punishing” stqdesn. 
Yours faithfully, 

DENNIS D. F. MARSH, 

Senior lecturer, 1 

Middlesex Polytechnic 

Sir, — The argument depends o# . 
what you consider to be the fu» 
don of the PhD, in different fud ; 
ties, in Britain, today .If jw 
believe that an accepted PhD ' 
-marks the completion of 1. 1*» \ 
research project, then It “ J* t, 
possible to. fix a perlod-^If.yoj 18 , 
fieve that this marks the MtbJ* [ 
tory completion of apprenflCW ) 
in research, then with • t 

supervisor end a reasort^JN*"? h 
qbout three years fan am#" (> 
usually sufficient. Thb 1. 

a wider argument. The . 
belief leads to the 
purpose of PhD work Is 
to .produce research TMWV 
the latter tiiat the 
-primarily to produce tmnen 
A further argument then l | ,{J 
many such research rastut^ » K 
many such trained psopM W 1 " 
need or afford. 

Yours faithfully, 

PROFESSOR D. N.BARW,-^ 
Department of 

Royal Free Ho*pital «cM« ; f 
Medicine, / • • \ ' 

Ixmdbn NW3, ■ ' •' — • 

Pluralismi 

Sir.— Rita Donaghy con J55i^S' 

with . secretaries at . wjRu. 

departments, prember* p* 
when they afS prtssad^WJJj^ ■ 

reflected that th^W^ jLjp 
operis is. neuter,-, w® , 'V' ' 
adjectives in the neuter. • ^ 
Soon you 

Yours faithfully., • ' • 

KAROL KROTltt, ' . 

I * T***~7*T . ■ ' ' • . '"f’ 

Chekhov critlclsm , 

Sir,-! In. his. review 1 

Janow'tf ' Vh * 

Heritage > . 

‘f Russian critical 
were published 'in ‘ 

tjop ’’ Kropotkin^* . w W \ 

ture : fdealtmd - 


Yours faithfully. 


IUUia _ 

NICOLAS WALTER, .. .. 
S^^t^hipei High Street, . ^ 
'Londdnr EL .♦ • • \ 4 y 

ir '■■■-i? v- .*•'.» *1 “ 
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HIGHER EDUCATION SUPPLEMENT 
New Printing House Square, London WCIX 8EZ. Telephone 01-837 1234 

Not the National Body 

Mr Carlisle's memorandum to his rapid change for postsecondary FINANCE 

colleagues In the Cabinet about the education. The present reductions (11) The amount of money to be 
need ro establish a national body ! n P u bhc expenditure will force all made available to post-secondary 
for non-university higher education reexamine their education should be determined by 

kn« hutlv ha CD me notorious since p S? r ^ e u £ nd pracllces ' a . nd also the Government after weighing the 
I j infnifn ill oblige the Government to .take more advice of the PSEC. Us disfribu- 

it was published in tun in Ttte determined action than in the past tion between the four main sectors 
THES a month ago. Even those in to protect excellence. The decline should again be decidod by the Gov- 
the polytechnics and colleges who bj> “>e number of 18-year-olds after eminent but in this case the advice 
have been most restless under con- ^ ®, ve a similar effect. The of the PSEC should be regarded as 


Dmvaa ... nil wise abandon the notion of per- 

L llCc WRr petual growth and plan for declining 

’ enrollments and the resulting 

P - i-L yv decline In faculty. This is a position 

T 1*1 H fJ rH if which olso makes sense for the pub- 

lliviug lie sector. Although we have just 

T TO IV experienced two decades of un- 

I 1^ PnllPPP^ paralleled growth In higher educa- 

^ VVIlvgvij fi uc t uat j on# f n enrollment are 

, not new to any Institution created 

before the 1950s. All institutions 
' will be affected in some way by the 
changing circumstances of the 1980s. 
Therefore oach should reject the 
diehard notion that it cannot 
happen to us. Our colleges and 
universities should develop new 
C standards of quality that have 

g| ^ nothing to do with growth, rathar 

t| than cheapen their standards so as 

VFfe • ' to maintain numbers. 

*> Kf '■ Private colleges and Universities 

^ mm h .. also should not, and need not, make 
f a, their case at the expense of the 

- public sector. Indeed, there will be 

1 jSr- an increased need to reaffirm the 

4 fact that the case for higher educa- 

tlon ** larger than the case for any 
particular Icind cf institution. There 
will be an increased need to focus 
on the things that unite higher edu- 
cation rather than the things 
divide it. This will be particularly 
/—* ^ r* ^ " r j important In tha need to support 

Ueorge rv^instorci legislators who eoxious to see 
° funding for education continue in 

Almost everywhere else in the competition with highways, prisons, 
world colleges and universities ara conservation, energy, and other 


THES a month ago. Even those in 
the polytechnics and colleges who 


h.H nuraber and ^\lty of engineers, authoritativo in all but exceptional 
imurng loci aut hority control lmd and iKhnician. will cues. Tho .llocition .I ?,” ,. 

to swallow hard when they read it. have to be improved if Britain is the universities through tne UGC 
No amount of nervous hoping that to be able to compete successfully should then follow its traditional 
everything will be all right on the with other advanced nations, pattern. In the case of maintained, 
day (in 1984 when public expend!- Changes in work patterns arising direct grant, and voluntary institu- 
te is no longer being so fiercely fro T l 4 tr unemployment and the tions the Government should 

accelerating obsolescence of job negotiate a total amount with the 
repressed ?) can conceal the mem- skills will place greater importance institutions and/or their maintoln- 
orandums harsh tone of penny- on mid-career education and train- ing authorities, with the benefit of 
pinching philistinism. ing. The effect of all these factors much-improved accounting pro- 

pose whose support for a ^ ba change radically the jpre- cedures developed by the CCP 
national body has always been luke- a ® nt priorities of postsecondary officers. The distribution of this 
warm, like Natfhe and the local education. total should effectively bo decided 

authorities themselves, are now in a THE PROPOSAL «?i L u u ^owpyer, , local 

commanding position to say “ We liTrt i. th* ahm ™ “fu il e should be able, without 

told you so ” and are clearly deter- Jt ls ‘otportant for the Govern- penalty, to supplement individual 

mined to resist Sir (Carlisle's plans l * ,ent . t0 maintain a cieor dlatinc- allocation front their rate income, 

S the end Xr having lost every- t«on between the strategic planning and all polytechnics and colleges 

KSSfiSS ^sj^jssr^j an 

Mf JBf ASSt SX: 5lmil ” 

SS.dv . clMr Without . 0 m. more post RECEpTtoN 


George Rainsford 

Almost overy where else in the 


the creation of government. But 
the United States lias a strong If 
slightly battered tradition of sup- 
porting a significant segment of 
higher education through privato 
sponsorship and initiative. That 
tradition is in jeopardy for sevoral 


forms of social investment. This 
will be difficult in -most states be- 
cause there Is no traditional forum 
(or a meeting of tho public and 
private sectors to present a Joint 
case to public policy makers. 

In consIdorlnR all of this It will 


reasons. Years ago private collogcs bo necessary to reengnizo that some 
and universities dominated higher differences among institutions will 
priiit-Btinn in th« Untinri State*. To. and should continue. At the same 


and universities dominated higher 
education in the UnUod States. To- 
day they account for only 22 par 
cent of the enrolment, a proportion 
that has steadily declined from SO 


and should continue. At the same 
time lc will be important to find 
ware to establish guidelines to help 
bring about cooperation. Tills co- 


tnat nas steadily uecunea irom w “ 

per com in 19R) and 40 per cent operation will bo relatively easy 
in 1960. If that rate of decrease when the cooperating Institutions 
would continue through the year already have their students. Pro- 
2,000, iwe would in effect face the grammes of joint curriculum, 
extinction of the Independent sec- J a c u ,£y appointments, Joint use of 


TuoiiL s aBterminatioD io cut urn |ii.'.| v much chans ®““ u,u viuveriimenrs intsn- 

polytechnics and collages down to i tif« S-asent one d . on *° mai ntain an essentially 

bIzb). This would be a most un- and ineffidency ti the present one. ^ lp d approac) ,. proposa , | 

happy result because If the idea of (7) For this reason the Government is likely to do this. Most people 
a national body is substantially dls- should establish a Postsecondary engaged in higher and further edu- 
credited by Mr Carlisle’s crude Education Commission (PSEC) cation will be relieved that the 
attempt then the possibility of which would have the formal duty structure being proposed by the 
creating a rational organization for of advising the Government on the Government is s dynamic one 
non -university higher education will needs of the system and the less designed to promote postsecondary 
be very much reduced. While this formal task of acting as a focus for education rather than r static one 
nitional body must be rejected, we the very important debates about to reduce its cost. The local author- 
tilll require some kind of national the whole future of the sector that itios will probably find it an accent 
body. In case Mr Carlisle has had will take place over the next few able compromise between tin 



«cond thoughts, we provide him 
below with another memorandum 
to send to his Cabinet colleagues. 


aces the prospect 
the traditional college-age popula- 
tion of between 25 per cent and 


«ui uie |jruapci.i we a uwuuc jii Kalamazoo -Mlchienn area Here i 
ears. It should have 25-30 .mem- national and local dimensions of tbe traditional college-age popula- ^Iq,. a | a ' tfl university, a public 
ers, all appointed as Individuals their institutions. The teachers’ community college, and two private 

ot representative* but drawn from associations will react in a similar 9*^ **5 nationally over tne next arts C0 \l egeI have come to- 


NOT THE NATIONAL BODY tlon. 
U) This memorandum argues that men. 
the Government should establish a /g\ • 


all parts of postsecondary educa- way, although Natfhe may niggle 
tlon. Up to a third should be lay- about. corporate status. The Oppost- 
men. • tlon. If it can spare any tlme-trom 


the Government should establish a; (g) The relationships between this {jf . l I ^r e |ht n M^ 0bl 6 m3 ’ wlH 

■1 •m K tu«lor rta commlBlon Bnd.-Kl.ring b. fn Mehri tor tb. Ide., 

■nd, development, of all post-, bodies such as the University *2^ m.wnicn _ tn U pro- 

secondary education for students rnnnr.il for P°?®1 w 1 !! affect the UGC antf the 


two decades, lb e ’private .liberal ^de rVnae of co-ooera- 

rion s C °whi 8 ch S have ^erved^t^ full dvB ® c ti»i |, « s i incluSlng exchange 
o ^^»^r S nlH Cd nnm,1 a ^n!! of a’-udeitt*, joint appointment of 

faculty, joint we of faculties, and 
"°. r ® Z a significant level of joint commu- 


ana. development, o£ all post-, bodies such as the University '"'.“Mr, n Zr 
secondly educarion for students Grants’ Committee, the Council for th * 

■Bed 18 and above provided out- National Academic Awards, and “ Qy 8ro “ se . st)ra ?f 013 ' 

side universities. In the medium (possibly) the present Advisory }I? vers y among backwoodsmen. 

& b e e ir„c c a'tU°M d M j'jsay'B - w 's 

backgrounu S1W..SSU&TM 


troversy among backwoodsmen. 
They, may fear that it pill turn out 
to be the thio edge of the wedge 
and further erode the universities* 


nUyVoRranirtiing. Ih experience 
and therefore vtiU jjt man iharply fl f Kalamazoo hw been a very post- 
^ ne In l ^ e 8 20 *l v * ° ne * n d indeed serves as -a 
Of that age cohort. • model for tba relationships be- 

A principal reason for this is that weta siin i lar iy situated Ynstltu- 


evolutionary. But in the long term JS&SoSSl autono' 
such bodies might be reconstituted SSS^Liu^ 


the private colleges face a grow- 
ing price competition with their 
public colleague*. Assuming tha 
cost of. educating a student ra the 


KirHSrS '-SSSWSiSS sSrilKte 

SISS zaH&H&X*'* 


tween similarly situated institu- 
tions across ' the state and the 
nation. 

Educational planning sO far has 
been state wide, Imposed from tne 


U) Profwaion»lly .°d voc«J 0 n.l. ^ d'.«™ined « ,«^be uni- —J— -«*». - »* 

determined higher education, which versifies In this wider strategic ***£ * 

o provided Tn polytechnics and - planning of all postsecondary edu- CONCLUSION 

majo^ further education colleges, cation. (14) This memorandum replaces. ihe 

i fl ) vb chtitfej , further ■ education j (9) In addition to the PSEC the ^ P nec^S t ber Ut 31 by iM0 DepBrtn,el,t 
which is provided In technical and Government should establish a on December 31, 1980. 

colleges, and iv) adult edu- Committee for Colleges and Poly- Of course, Mr . Carlisle is not 
wt|0Q pf acon tqdutit'r (COP) 1 M waS: recom- going .to .withdraw , the paper he 

-j 11 ?: ,s provided . speifffcaUyu in mended in the recent Select Com-/ rant out at tha' end of last year, let 
® au h eduction' centres but awd by ' mittee report. This qeyr body alone adopt any of the policies out- 
other ■ col 1 r polytechnics would have two jobs : '(i) to distri- lined in this alternative memoran- 
P'd universities. ' • bute the grants at ' present made dum. But the indications ere that 

<>) Postsecondary education is pro- directly by the Government (some; the' DBS plan is already running 
I.. :{*. • I.- n>n __i_ Hlrwr OTiini- ln.«t(tutians miaht soh- into obstacles In the unvote world 


public or private sector, tp bo reh outside, and essentially negative hi 
atively the same, tito priceto the iba t it involves things that instltu- 
sEuderu in the private sector is tions should doc do, such as the 
approxingately five time* that In the control exercised over the starting 
public sector on J? 3 ** 1 of new academic programme*. 


national averagos. An inflationary planning could be effectively ficcc-' 
increase in cost and a great reliance Jerated ; with modest- incentive 
on tuition revenue in the private grants that make possible effective 
sector could well drive that price j oca j of . regional planning based 

oa the voluntary Initiative of geo- 


difference to 10:1 within the next 
mo decades unless state level econ- 
omic necessity 'also drives up pub- 
Rc-inatittilion. -tuition*; :. 

J|, should, to. -dearly ‘ddderatood 
that' in approaching, a period of 
decline in numbers and increase in 


ite level econ- graphically proximate institutions, 
rivea up puo- State-wide coordinating bodies 
• :■ ■ \ ” ■ , xrtigbt resist' these local efforts since 


■duh education e'ehtrer^ but ^aJsd by ' mittee report. Thla qe>v body alcrhe adopt any of the policies out- >rt } approaching, a period or 

other cqllrr^i polytechnic* would have two jobs : (i) to distri- lined in this alternative memoran- dec * me *5 number* ana increase in 

“d universities! bute the grants at ' present made dum. But the indications are that costs and in competition for rev- 

ii) Past Am; Adiif-ntinn 4* nrA. ■ directly by the Government (some; . the . DBS plan is already running enue mere is more at risk in the 

v ided in 45 universities 550 poly* direct, grant institutions might aeh-,. jnto obstacle* Jn the privato world pEhVle Miharitles bi? nm 

fechnic* sibiy be transferred to the univer- of Whitehall. , These obstacles will : -Public authorities are not 

than fi^ ^ sS sMtor/whilb oihore at present increase In number and in height L lk *- ,y 10 . cIo c M g u ?fe !^ r,t ^ lo,w 

AiiLr.’X 0 Bdu , eduction centres. . fJX, TjjSt' mainialned Inslltu- when tile present plan is finallv having once founded them, whereas 

«^af ‘fJ’Te t?o“ Su8^ & 3S £ ^SSomeXS . U private ««tor therejs pre- 

Jlr?, ** ha < b*en described In the local tuthorl- went iu the summer, sently no force which can inter- 

des authori«& ^o.ith«^^^ 


descriptions, J bars, half appointed as 'individuals 

14) Tk •• •,:• 1 • - ■ and half at representatives of the 

LeniiJ h ? , managdmertt of P° st * major ihterostgroups. It should 
^ondary lnnitutions Is at present {^ av J e B strong, executive machfno 
Mtremoly diverse. The udiversities pres |,j B( | over by a chief officer , 
aut 9non)que institutions. Many rh ou ld be ;a flgure of major 
s ?“■ pi higher ■ education are . rtandina ’’ “ - !' ' ' 

voluntary colleges. The polytechnics * ... •. • ^ 

■JJJd colleges iof- further ^.dweatjon-. LOCAL AUTHORITIES ... 


bers, half appointed as individuals nqw^ .be | sure Chat the 1 plan will not 
and half as F represeptatives of the ba radically modified in its 4eta.il 
major interest groups. It should pr.evon more tlamaglngly, that it 
have a strong executive machine will not limp onto the statute book 
nraciHnri n J hv i chief offker'. as controversial legislation law in 


merged, me jumioer os piiuiic 
institutions which have gone to tlto 
wall is too small to be sutistkally 
iniportant. 

Iff the private colleges . and uni- 


this /Parliament and -so be ripo .for Vcrslrfes are deter mJ to survive 
repeal.; ■ and continue tltoir Important educa- 

In these circumstances Mr Carlisle tjona I service what one - miglit ask. 
should remember two things. First, -should they dp to help Uiamselves ? 


First, they should. Shan tha excesses 


tte mrfntained by local author I ties., (ib) Most pprytechnics^ ari,d- colleges -that higher education-, ha* never First, they should, shontha excesses 
F 1 addition thOre ls a small but wou ld contmuc to be maintained; by really been a political football and of aslesmadshlp which often charac- 
Important sector- of direct grant in- local -authorities under, this pfm .. no credit will bo given ip the Sea*- terizo tha behaviour of institutions 
WtitiioM. lt . should not be the n 0 »I. ®ut i they should be granted tary of Sthtej.wfio makes /it , one. in an intensely competitive sltua- 
Soyernmepe* intention to try to the corporate status at^ present , . Second, thftt although ministers con non. Although competition' li the 
D'W'JRonlie particulftt types of Insti* ■ enjoyed W ILEA nolytechaifls. their hardly • be / expected to; -pay muoh cornerstone ; of American society. 


particular types of Insti- ■ anloved W Il£A uotyiechnios. their hardly • ba /"expected ■ to; -pay much cornerstone ; of American society, 

alorfe the Syles of poit-. financiai. ditcretiba ,i ‘should .. be anrotlonto grand 'designs proposed excessive competition ^ can; erode 

WWadary education they provide, increased, and! a code, of conduct to The'TUBS or any. other group, of values, create flhoddy products and 

with ' particular/ formd’ of manage- Qn relation* h«w*6n:local authp*l ; initials, they shbuld have some idea sendees deceptively advertised With 

Went. • - il -• ;,v . - ni ^.qU. mB jor colleges, should of the road, they ore taking, at least only a casual nod to the consumer. 

Wl The iggOg Wni he Vdecadfe of be drewn uj), past the next HSC mileaume. Private institutions should Uke- 


wide jurisdictions. 

However, the model of the United 
Nations is appropriate here in that 
while the United Nations- is Incap- 
able of beHca-koeping on a world- 
wide basis, regional defence treaties 
like Nato and SEATO have been 
accepted and supported., by - the 
United -Notions. So regional coopera- 
tive efforts could bo supported by 
states as an alternative or comple- 
ment to state wide planning. 

In arty . statewide effort to facili- 
tate cooperation between public 
and private institutions it is ossen- 
rial to -establish the fact that boih 
(ho public and private institutions 
need to he brought together to the 
planning table where states are try- 
Ing to establish effective policies for 
the management of decline in the 
1980s. It is clearly ia the best 
Interest . of the Institutions them- 
selves Unit this cooperation become 1 
effective as an alternative to increas- 
ing government intervention in the- 
business. of planning education state- 
wide and managing the affaire of 
institutions. .The cooperation 
between public and. private institu- 
tions must be clearly seen as 1 a 
necessity far the 1980s rather than 
a luxury which make* sense only 
for the growth years. 
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